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Anbent Sunday 


NovEMBER 30, 1856 


“ Be ye therefore ready also: for the Son of Man cometh at an hour 
when ye think not.”—LuKE xii. 40, 


I po not think I can employ the Sundays in Advent 
better than in speaking to you of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. I ought to dwell often on the mean- 
ing and purpose of that Festival, seeing that you are 
invited to keep it every Sunday. It is suggested to 
all Churchmen by the great Festival of Christmas, but 
there are reasons of great force which lead me to fix 
your thoughts upon it now. These thoughts must be 
turned to it very often, without being fixed upon it to 
any profitable purpose. You read of debates, trials, 
legal judgments about it in the newspapers; it is 
mixed with all the frivolous talk of the day. You 
must often be tempted to think that it is the least 
serious subject which the journals are occupied with. 
“Other questions,” you may say, “lead to some re- 
sult ; this is vague and interminable. Others we can 
refer to practical tests; this belongs to a region of 
metaphysical abstractions. And yet all the pettiest 
passions which other controversies call forth are at 
2, VOL, I phil B 
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work here. All the devices and stratagems of party 
warfare are in requisition in the nineteenth century 
as in the ninth. This seems to be the topic which 
Christians specially select for the purpose of showing 
to all men how little love they have one to another.” 

There can be no doubt that these thoughts have 
arisen in many hearts. It would be sad indeed if no 
others had been suggested to any of us. There must 
be a compensation for every evil in God’s universe. 
All things must work together for good to them that 
love Him. When we find the question of Sacraments 
mixing with all the vulgarest and most mundane ques- 
tions, we may learn the deep and profitable lesson, 
that they are gifts to common men and not to theo- 
logians; that if they have any power at all, their 
power must be manifested in our daily lives, The 
disgust at the mixture of low and grovelling feelings 
with what we profess to regard as transcendent and 
divine, may lead us to inquire whether there is no 
refuge from this strife of tongues, no peaceful home 
to which we may fly. The painful discovery that all 
the vehemence and all the triviality that we complain 
of in others has its seat in ourselves, may lead us to 
ask whether there is not an escape from ourselves as 
well as from the world. The answer to these ques- 
tions may open to us the very deepest as well as the 
most practical meaning of the Eucharist. 

But a minister of Christ has no business to assume 
that these better feelings, if they are left to contend 
-with the others, will get the mastery. He is bound 
by his office to aid them so far as he can, to take 
pains that they may not be crushed either by con- 
fusions of the intellect, by perplexities of the con- 
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science, or by an imperfect belief in the Power which 
is at hand to sustain us when we are most feeble and 
most wrong. A right use of the Advent season may, 
it seems to me, be one of the most effectual means of 
counteracting the mischiefs, and of drawing forth the 
good which is latent, in the present circumstances of 
our Church. Most people have a sense of something 
of gladness in the Advent of our Lord when they 
connect it with Christmas. Most people have a sense 
of something of awe in the Advent of our Lord when 
they connect it with judgment. The Church brings 
both thoughts together in her services of to-day, and 
in those that follow. Each habit of mind belongs to 
the very name and nature of the Eucharist. We feel 
instinctively, that in that service we lose both if we 
lose either. These controversies threaten both equally. 
If we can in any wise establish and realize their union, 
we have averted at least a great part of their curse. 

And this is not all. Oftentimes it must have hap- 
pened to us all to meet with two subjects, in each of 
which it is very important for us to see our way, beset 
with nearly equal hindrances. After making various 
ineffectual attempts to remove them, we are inclined 
to adopt the conclusion that each is a hopeless laby- 
rinth, that it is mere waste of time to look for an exit 
out of either. Then we discover that there is a pas- 
sage between them, and that the one is the clue to the 
other. I believe that that is the case with respect to 
these two great topics, I will not say of theology, but 
of human life. I believe there is a problem respect- 
ing Advent, which the earnest and devout considera- 
tion of the problem respecting the Eucharist may 
help us to solve. 
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What is the problem about Advent? I think you 
have all been at times perplexed by it.- You hear of 
the Son of Man coming. You are told to be ready 
for His coming. Expressions of this kind do not 
occur once or twice in the New Testament, they are 
characteristic of it. Sometimes you hear of His 
coming as a thief in the night; sometimes you hear 
of His returning as a bridegroom from the wedding. 
In the passage from which my text is taken, both 
these forms of speech are combined. What do they 
signify ? Are they merely figures which point to the 
necessity of preparation for death? Is our departure 
out of this world that which is denoted by the coming 
of the Son of Man? If so, what has this coming to 
do with the first coming of Christ ? Why are the two 
brought together in this day’s services, as if there was 
a close and direct relation between them? But if it 
is not so, wherein lies the force of the admonition ? 
How can each one of us bring it home to himself? 
How can a coming of Christ to reign over the earth, 
or to judge the earth at some distant day, be held 
forth to generations of men as an event for which 
they are to be ready, which may come suddenly upon 
each man? No doubt the point may be explained to 
the satisfaction of divines and commentators; they 
may have their own technical way of interpreting the 
phraseology of the Bible. But surely that which is 
addressed to the consciences of ordinary men must 
commend itself to those consciences. That which 
calls on them to cast away the works of darkness, 
cannot be itself a dark oracle. That which comes 
as a message from the true God, cannot require any 
tricks or subterfuges to explain it. If this language 
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is not strict, what laneuage can be? What is it sent 
for, but to lay bare the falsehoods and treacheries of 
our hearts? Is it not urging us to put on an armour 
of light, in which we may appear before the Judge 
and Searcher of hearts ? 

To parry these questions is impossible. But is it 
less difficult to parry those others which are suggested 
by the consideration of the Feast of the Lord’s Supper ? 
I do not speak of some which may start up in parti- 
cularly captious, sceptical hearts. I speak of those 
which have tormented Christendom for centuries, 
which have not been more debated in schools than 
in nations, which have affected the condition of all 
Europe, which are to this day the watchwords of 
opposing Churches. All these, you know, turn ulti- 
mately upon the presence of Christ. When we come 
to that Feast, is He there, or is He absent? Is ita 
real presence or an imaginary presence? Do we meet 
Him there only because we believe Him to be there ? 
Or is He there, and is that to be the ground of our 
belief? If He is there, must He not be equally 
present to those who believe and to those who do not 
believe? If He is there, may not He be worshipped 
there? If He is not there, does the Sacrament signify 
anything? Is there any substance, any person, to 
whom the outward sign refers? Are we bound to 
anything by it? Is there any bond between the 
visible and the invisible world ? 

Surely these are practical questions like the others, 
most practical. Like them, these cannot be put by 
under pretence that they are too mysterious for us. 
They are not too mysterious to be debated in draw- 
ing-rooms ; they cannot be too mysterious to be spoken 
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of in churches. They are not too mysterious to disturb 
the hearts and consciences of poor men and women ; 
they cannot be too mysterious for us to hope that 
God, Whom we invoke daily as the Author of peace 
and the Lover of concord, of Whom we ask daily that 
He will grant us in this world knowledge of His 
truth, will enable us to see our way into them, that 
we may not lose the peace which Christ gave and of 
which His hand and His side were the assurance, that 
we may not lose the truth, which He saith can alone 
make us free. 

We speak of the Advent or coming of Christ. I 
do not, of course, in the least object to this language. 
It is perfectly Scriptural. But yet it is important to 
observe that our Lord Himself speaks much oftener 
of the coming of the Son of Man. As He does so in 
this passage, it may be worth while to inquire whether 
that name does not throw light upon some of the first 
set of questions which embarrassed us. What was 
the desire of nations? What was it that the different 
tribes of the earth, so far as we can gather their long- 
ings from the different songs, mythologies, complaints 
of philosophers who scorned the people, complaints of 
those who represented the people, were seeking for 
and could not find? Surely it was a Son of Man. 
It was One higher than men, Who could govern them. 
It was One acquainted with men, Who could feel as 
they felt, suffer as they suffered. To unite the two 
sides of the character seemed impossible. But each 
presented itself with mighty force and attraction to 
one and to another. To that ideal it was felt there 
must be some reality corresponding. What we say 
when we speak, as we have spoken to-day, of Christ’s 
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coming in great humility, when we speak of His enter- 
ing Jerusalem sitting upon an ass, amidst hosannas 
which proclaimed that He was the heir of David’s 
throne, is that He did combine what seemed to be 
contradictory, what yet the heart of human beings 
confessed to be essential elements in the Divine Man 
they waited for. We affirm that He appeared Who 
had a right to rule the wills of all human beings, Who 
established that right by never exalting Himself above 
any, by being the Servant of all. We feel that we 
are setting forth His being and character most con- 
sistently when we speak of His birth in the manger, 
of His temptation, of His cross, as interpreting the 
power which He used when He bid the winds and the 
waves be still, when He restored the man whom no 
man could bind with chains to his right mind, when 
He raised the dead. All His Royalty and Divinity, 
we say, were expressed most completely in His humi- 
liation and His sorrow. These declare what the very 
nature of power is, in Whom it dwells fully and per- 
fectly. These, we say, declare the mind of Him from 
Whom all things proceed. He that has owned Jesus 
as the Son of Man, has in Him seen the Father of All. 

This has been the faith of Christendom, the faith 
which has given all their worth and interest to Advents 
and Christmas Days. These have declared that a 
Son of Man, such a Son of Man as this, has actually 
proved that the dominion over men is His, that from 
Him they receive the life of their bodies and the life 
of their spirits, the power to see and hear, the power 
to think, believe, hope, love; that in Him they are 
constituted by God’s eternal law, that apart from Him 
they have no life at all. 
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Thus the coming of Christ, that first coming in: 
great humility, imports a continual lordship of His 
over the being and faculties of man. He did not 
dwell for thirty-three years upon earth to show forth 
a spectacle to men of One with whom they had had 
nothing to do before, with whom they were to have 
nothing to do hereafter. He came, so Apostles teach 
us, because by Him all things had been created and 
by Him all things consisted, because He had been 
appointed heir of all things, because all things were 
upheld by the word of His power, because the fulness 
of the Godhead dwelt in Him bodily. And this pur- 
pose, they say, was not accomplished till He rose 
from the dead and ascended on high, till He claimed 
the glory which He had had with His Father before 
the worlds were. That was the vindication of His 
title to be Lord. That proved Him to be the Christ 
who could baptize men with the Holy Spirit. That 
was the beginning of a society which could be nothing 
but universal, because it stood on the Name of the 
Son of God and Son of Man. That led captive men’s 
captivity to sense and visible things. That was 
necessary that the promise might be thoroughly accom- 
plished, “ The Lord God shall dwell among you, and He 
shall be your Father, and ye shall be His children.” 

By this language we are able to understand that 
other language which refers to the coming, or to the 
appearing and unveiling of the Son of Man after His 
Ascension. We ought, it is said, and said most truly, 
to give the same effect to the same words when they 
refer to the most different times and circumstances. 
Let us try to do so. Let us think how Apostles who 
believed in this Coming of Christ must have thought 
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- of every event in the history of the world, and of every 
event in the life of an individual man. Must not the 
first have been regarded as discoveries to the world of 
its true King, of Him Who rules all its secret move- 
ments, Who really directs all the springs of that policy 
which statesmen and sages pretend to direct, of Whose 
constant order and government calm times are the 
witness, Whose righteous authority is attested by those 
great crises, those moments of vengeance, when the 
framework of society is rent in pieces, and the crimes 
and oppressions of men who have made themselves the 
ministers of evil instead of good, are visited with a 
plague of fire and a plague of blood? One of these 
great acts of retribution stood out before the Apostles 
as the coming of the’Son of Man in their day. It had 
an importance which could be assigned to no one that 
had preceded it. For it gathered up into itself all the 
history of the previous world, it inaugurated the history 
of the new world, it declared Jesus to be the Son of 
Man Whom the Jewish nation had existed to bear 
witness of, in Whose name its kings had reigned and 
its prophets had prophesied, Whom it rejected because 
He came to bless all the families of the earth, Who was 
exalted on high to be the blessing of all those families 
in spite of that rejection. Zhis was the revelation of 
Christ in that day, which Jesus taught His Apostles, 
which the Apostles taught the Churches they founded 
to expect, and even to long for, though with awe, as the 
judgment-day on their own land, as the redemption-day 
of humanity. The destruction of the Temple was to be 
the sign of the Son of Man, the sign that His body was 
the temple in which God would meet man and man 
might meet God. 
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This unveiling of the Son of Man they speak of in 
language which can leave no doubt that they meant us 
to measure all subsequent movements and catastrophes 
in the universe by the same rule, to regard them as 
days of the same Lord, as manifestations of the same 
invisible presence. When again, as in the text, the 
address is to the conscience of individual men, when 
they are told to be ready because they know not when 
the Son of Man cometh, I do not see why we should 
doubt that there is a direct reference to the same 
events, for the life of every man is bound up with the 
life of his nation and of his kind. That which affects 
a society for good or for evil, must affect every member 
of it for good or for evil. The very test of the differ- 
ence between one member of it and another is the use 
which he makes of these general admonitions, the 
interpretation which he puts upon them, the earnest- 
ness with which he lays them to heart as messages to 
himself. But I admit that this meaning does not and 
cannot exclude the truth that every judgment which is 
not national, every family chastisement, every sickness, 
every voice of parents and friends speaking from without, 
every secret monition in whatever form it may come to 
any one of us, is a call to recollect the Son of Man, is 
in the strict sense a visitation from Him. And here 
again our experience may tell us what special force 
there is in that phrase to describe the hints and pricks 
which are administered to our consciences, and the judg- 
ments that are pronounced upon our thoughts and acts. 
What is it that we are convicted of? Is it not of 
some selfish, self-seeking deed or purpose which showed 
that we did not take up our position as men; that we 
did not acknowledge the obligations which the law of 
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kind lays upon us? Are not these reminiscences the 
torments of a sick bed? Do not they witness,—It is 
a Son of Man who is Lord over us; we have despised 
these His brethren, therefore we have despised Him? 

We may then very well admit that when our Lord 
says, “In such an hour as ye think not the Son of 
Man cometh,’ He gives us all and more than all the 
warning respecting the hour of death which preachers 
have ever drawn out of His words. Assuredly it is no 
contradiction of His other teaching—it does not jar 
with any conception of His Advent which we receive 
from Him—to say that, though on earth we may fancy 
ourselves under a law of selfishness, though here we 
may act as if we had no ties and relationships to those 
who surround us, when we close our eyes on the things 
with which they have been familiar, we pass into a 
region where we shall know assuredly that the Son of 
Man is reigning, where it will be impossible any longer 
to think that we are out of His presence, or to escape 
from that divine law of love which binds man to man, 
which binds earth and heaven together. The lie upon 
which we have acted must then be laid bare; the whole 
scheme of our existence must be exposed and broken 
in pieces; we must confess Him who gave Himself for 
men to be the Lord of all. 

And now let us turn to the other subject. If this 
be the idea of Christ’s coming, whether to the world 
or to individuals, which the New Testament sets 
before us, what is to make us ready for His coming ? 
What is to save us from that sleep into which our 
Lord warns us that we may fall? what is to arouse us 
if it has overtaken us? Surely we must be reminded 
of His presence with us. The natural notion that 
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what is invisible is unreal; that He does not govern 
us because our eyes do not see Him; that He does 
not govern the world because the world fancies that 
it governs itself, this must be set at naught. We 
must have an assurance—a continual assurance—that 
the senses are as little judges of what is true in morals, 
as they are in physics; that self, which appears to be 
the centre round which everything here revolves, is no 
more really the centre than our earth is the centre 
round which the heavenly bodies revolve. What 
shall give us this assurance? What shall make the 
enormous paradox which Christendom has confessed, 
upon which all the civilization of the modern world 
has depended—that One who died upon the Cross is 
the King of Man, and that in Him all the glory of 
God is revealed—a part of our lives, a substantial 
principle which may determine all our acts; which, 
if it does not determine them, may torment us and 
be a witness against us when we regulate them on 
another and an opposite maxim? Assuredly an ordi- 
nance which told us that Christ was not present with 
us, but that we may by an effort of memory bring back 
an act which He once performed, a suffering which He 
once underwent; that we may even, by an act of im- 
agination, bring His Person to our mind, would confuse 
us as much about His first coming as His second. The 
Death which it would present to us would be an event 
merely, not a power drawing all to itself, not the 
pledge of a victory over Death and Hell. And the 
hope such a service encourages must be as little satis- 
factory as the vision of the past. It must be a hope, 
not of a revelation to every eye of that same Son of 
Man who had been pierced, but only of certain rewards 
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and distinctions which shall be bestowed upon those 
who have believed in Him or loved Him more than 
others. But would a service which supposed that, 
by a miracle, at a certain season, He made Himself 
present to those from whom He was habitually absent 
vindicate much better the purpose of His incarnation 
and the effect of His death ? Would not such a service 
make void the idea of an actual union of God with 
men in a Mediator, make void His own words, “ Lo, 
I am with you always ;” make void the intimations 
of that truth which are brought to men by His visita- 
tions in the different circumstances of their lives ? 

Is there then a theory of our Eucharistic service 
which is more comprehensive than either of these, and 
may supersede them both? God forbid that I should 
propose such a one, or should wish you to embrace it! 
My desire is to show how miserably men fail when 
they try their hands at theories, in matters which 
concern the relation and the intercourse of God with 
His creatures. It is not that I believe this relation 
is less real than that of men with each other; it is 
not that I hold this intercourse to be more accidental 
or uncertain than that of men with each other. I 
know no ground for the relationships among men but 
their common relation to God. I know no security 
for the permanence of fellowship among men but that 
fellowship which depends upon no chances, which the 
Unchangeable God Himself has established. But this 
relationship and this intercourse are, as I hold, repre- 
sented to us in Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself, 
outward and visible signs of a spiritual grace which He 
Who cannot lie gives to us. They are not, and cannot 
be, represented by theories which are the products of 
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our intellects, which have no hold upon the deeper 
spirits of human beings, which cannot present them- 
selves in any forms, which are of necessity partial and 
one-sided, which deal with what is dead, not with 
what is alive. I do not oppose a new theory to old 
theories that have worn themselves out by the friction 
of centuries, and yet that will never confess themselves 
to be defunct. I oppose to them the Sacrament itself 
which is the subject of them; I say that that was 
appointed by Him Who knew what is in man, and that 
it has not grown old and will not grow old; that it is 
as fresh now and as adapted to all human wants as 
when the first disciples received it with joy and single- 
ness of heart, praising God and having favour with all 
the people. What this Sacrament asks of you and me, 
of lawyers and of divines, is that we will not fancy it 
wants our patronage, our explanations. It asks that 
we will leave this man and that to utter his rash, 
hasty, and imperfect dogmas about it, and that we will 
not try to enact in opposition to them other dogmas as 
rash and imperfect; that we will allow Christ to take 
care of His own ark and of that which it contains, 
without supposing that we can make it steadier or 
safer by stretching our clumsy hand to keep it from 
falling. On all such vulgar and profane experiments 
God in the history of His Church has pronounced His 
Judgments long ago. Every new age will try to prove 
that it is wiser than He is, that it knows better how 
to maintain His cause than He does. He has poured 
contempt on all that has been attempted for this pur- 
pose even in a noble spirit, by learned men of deep 
minds in other times; He certainly will expose the 
puny mimicry of ours. 
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But He never has scorned, and never will scorn, 
any one who seeks not to defend this Sacrament, or 
to make theories about it, but to receive it. All are 
invited to do that. Ifa man is told that the wicked 
are either not partakers of Christ’s body at all, or are 
partakers of it to their own destruction, he may well 
say, “Then assuredly I must not approach that table, 
for I am one of those wicked. My conscience tells 
me that I am.” But when he has arrived at that 
conclusion he may say further, “ Verily, I can see no 
way out of this wickedness, unless some one has come 
- into the world to deliver me and my kind from it; 
unless some one shall enable me and .all of us to be 
partakers of His righteousness. I hear that such 
an One has been: my fathers said so. Here is the 
Sacrament which assured them that it was so. Here 
is the Sacrament which told them that they might 
eat and live, that they might cast off the works 
of darkness and put on the armour of light. It 
speaks to me who feel the need to do that perhaps 
more than they did, as it spoke to them. It bids me 
partake of One Who died that I might live, and live 
for evermore. My spirit wants that food. Whether 
I have faith or whatever is said to be needful for that 
end, God knows; I leave myself in His hands. I 
am weary of myself; I want to be delivered from the 
burden of self—I want to have that life of the Son 
of Man Who did not spare Himself, but gave Himself 
for men. It may be that I want much more than 
this; if I do, I believe God will give it. This I know 
that I want, and this therefore I will seek.” 

Another may have been harassed much with 
thoughts of death and of the preparation he ought to 
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make for it. He may have tried hard to follow rules 
that have been given him; to fix his thoughts steadily 
on the possibility that this year or the next his soul 
may be required of him. He has found it generally 
impossible. The duties of life have thrust themselves 
in his way, he could not neglect them; if he has 
neglected them that he might be fitter for his change 
and for that which is to follow, a sense of bitter contra- 
diction has seized him—he has felt he was cultivating 
that selfish habit of mind which has the very nature of 
sin. Then he hears of being ready for the Son of 
Man. He is told of a Sacrament which sets forth His 
death till He comes. “To set forth that death to 
others, to partake of that death myself,’ he thinks, 
“must be surely better than to make painful and 
desperate efforts for realizing my own. So I enter 
into the common death; so I come into sympathy with 
all my fellows; so I acquire the mind of Him Who 
never sought to please Himself, Who died that we 
might have life.” 

I give you instances of the way in which men may 
be led to apprehend the inner nature of the Sacrament, 
that which is most puzzling to dogmatists and theorists, 
by the sheerest necessity, by the experience of their 
own errors, of their own profoundest evil. Such persons, 
if they find Christ at the altar, will certainly find Him 
also in the study, by the fireside, in the midst of their 
common work. Such men, if they worship Christ then, 
will gain help to preserve them from all idolatry of any 
outward things whatever, whether they be the elements 
of bread or wine, or anything else that is sacred be- 
cause it is God’s creature, and accursed when it is 
made into a God. For those who eat this heavenly 
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food in haste because it is the Lord’s Passover, with 
their staff in their hand and their shoes on their feet, 
well know that they need it to deliver them from for- 
getfulness of an unseen Presence, from devotion to 
anything visible. They have not time to speculate 
and debate. They want strength to live. They want 
to be ready for the Bridegroom, whether He call upon 
them to toil for Him here or to feast with Him here- 
after. They want to partake of His humility because 
they are sure that that was in truth the greatest 
manifestation of His glory. 

And if we come, brethren, with these desires to the 
Eucharist, it may be for our blessing, and not for our 
hurt, that we have read of it in the midst of reports 
of the crimes of states and of individuals, of tyrannies 
and slaveries abroad, of mercantile frauds at home. It 
can bear to come in contact with these things, for the 
Son of Man Himself came into closest contact with a 
tyrannical, slavish, Mammon-worshipping world. He 
came into it that He might raise us out of it. He 
came into it that we might know that the Spirit of 
Cruelty, the Spirit of Lies, is not our King or the 
King of Men; that we have a Father in Heaven Who 
will not let us yield in any act of our lives to the 
oppressor, if we will yield ourselves to His Spirit. In 
our baptism, our godfathers and godmothers declared 
that we were the children of that Father; they re- 
nounced in our name all our oppressors. In the 
Eucharist we assert our sonship; we claim to be par- 
takers of the Son, in Whom God owns us as members 
of His family; we ask that nothing in heights or 
depths, or things present or things to come, may 
separate us from His love or break our allegiance to 
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Him. In that Eucharist we declare that our hope is 
in a Lamb of God which has taken away the sins of 
the world by the sacrifice of Himself; therefore we ask 
that we may be ready when the Son of Man comes to 
claim us as sacrifices to God, and that we may not be 
found choosing another master for ourselves, and. shut- 
ting ourselves up in a hell of selfishness and despair. 
In the Eucharist we gave thanks for a death not for 
ourselves only, but for the whole world; therefore in 
it we look forward to a Redemption which shall be not 
for ourselves only, but for the world, when Christ shall 
appear without sin unto salvation. 


Second Sunday in Aybent 


DECEMBER 7, 1856 


** Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples : and they 
are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the 
world wre come.” —1 CoRINTHIANS x. 11, 


THE passage from which these words are taken re- 
sembles in its general design the one which we have 
been reading as the Epistle for this morning. In one 
as in the other, St. Paul claims the Jewish Scriptures 
for the use of Gentiles as well as of Jews. In one, as 
in the other, he declares that all the narratives which 
seemed to belong to the chosen people exclusively, 
had a wide human application; that the force of them 
was not less for those who lived in his day than for 
those whom Moses or Joshua led; that the progress 
of ages would make the warnings and the consolations 
in them more and not less intelligible, more and not 
less necessary. “All these things,” he writes to the 
Corinthians, “happened unto them for ensamples: 
all these things were written for our admonition, 
upon whom the ends of the world are come.” And 
this is the moral which the Church in her Collect 
to-day has drawn from the words which she has 
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taken from the fifteenth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans. 

There is, however, one peculiarity in this tenth chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Corinthians, which is latent, 
I am convinced, in the other Epistle, but which is not 
fully brought out there. That the members of the 
Greek Church may understand the rich inheritance 
of Hebrew experience upon which they had entered, 
St. Paul explains to them the sacramental character 
of the old records. The language is very remarkable. 
I will read it to you:—* Moreover, brethren, I would 
not that ye should be ignorant, how that all our fathers 
were under the cloud, and all passed through the sea ; 
and were all baptized wnto Moses in the cloud and in 
the sea; and did all eat the same spiritual meat; and 
did all drink the same spiritual drink: for they drank 
of that spiritual Rock that followed them: and that 
Rock was Christ. But with many of them God was 
not well pleased: for they were overthrown in the 
wilderness. Now these things were our exanvples, to 
the vntent we should not lust after evil things, as they 
also lusted. Neither be ye rdolaters, as were some of 
them ; as vt is written, The people sat down to eat and 
drink, and rose up to play. Neither let us commit 
fornication, as some of them committed, and fell in 
one day three and twenty thousand. Neither let us 
tempt Christ, as some of them also tempted, and were 
destroyed of serpents, Neither murmur ye, as some 
of them also murmured, and were destroyed of the 
destroyer.’ Then come the words of the text; and 
speedily after some words to which I shall have to 
draw your attention in the course of my sermon :— 
“The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the com- 
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munion of the blood of Christ? The bread which we 
break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ ?” 

Without at present adverting to these words, I wish 
you to observe,—Ist, That St. Paul makes his argu- 
ment for the unity and permanence of the Scriptures, 
and their suitableness to the ages in which they were 
not written, depend upon the fact that the events 
which they recorded were Sacraments of God’s pre- 
sence. 2d, That he makes this assertion the ground 
of direct moral exhortations against idolatry, against 
fornication, against murmuring, against that sin of 
tempting God in which all other sins may be included. 
In other words, the use of the Scriptures for what we 
should call the most plain practical purposes, as warn- 
ings against direct open crimes, as preservatives of a 
right inward temper, is deduced from what many at 
first sight would reject as a strange and fantastical 
estimate of their character. 

I trust that our reverence for St. Paul as a Chris- 
tian warrior, conversant with hard realities himself, 
eager that all his disciples should be earnest and real, 
especially watchful of those tendencies in the Corin- 
thians which were likely to make them speculators 
rather than doers, will save us from pronouncing that 
he can, even for an instant, when he was treating of 
so all-important a subject as this, when he was pro- 
fessing to deal with it in so very practical a manner, 
have deviated into an exercise of fancy or of wit. And 
yet what are called the typical applications of Scrip- 
ture are for the most part such extravagant exercises 
of the fancy and the wit, are so abhorrent from the 
sense of plain people, anxious for a guide to their feet 
and for a power that shall enable them to fulfil the 
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plain, hard tasks they have to fulfil, that I cannot 
wonder if some have wished to forget this passage in 
the Apostle’s writings, and have even listened with 
impatience, but not with entire disbelief, to those who 
have told them that he was allowing the conceits 
which he had learned in the school of the Rabbi 
Gamaliel to mar the simplicity which is in Jesus 
Christ. 

I am desirous to speak to you on this subject, on 
this Second Sunday in Advent, when our minds are 
fixed by a solemn prayer on the Scriptures which are 
written for our learning, because I am sure that if 
the Scriptures are, as many think, losing their hold 
upon us, the cause of that enormous mischief lies very 
greatly in our confused apprehensions respecting what 
is called their direct, and what is called their spiritual 
signification. Though I admit most fully that there 
is a protest in honest, manly English minds, against 
all attempts to strain Scripture from its broad obvious 
sense, to make it fit the experience of particular minds 
and the circumstances of particular ages, I am bound 
to acknowledge also that such interpretations do find 
favour with minds of a devout and Christian quality, 
and that they are felt to be an escape from the dry 
critical expositions which make the customs and habits 
of an Oriental people the main guides to the under- 
standing of a book, which we have been taught to 
regard as a possession for ever. The conflict between 
these feelings has been greater at all times than we 
know; but we are probably right in supposing that 
it never was so great as in our own. ‘The critic 
entrenches himself in philological laws and maxims, 
boldly maintaining that if the Bible history is a history, 
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it must bear to be tried by these. The sufferer on a 
sick-bed feels that the words speak directly to him or 
to her, and that that speech must be true, whatever 
becomes of the other. Each is liable to special 
narrownesses and temptations. The student quickly 
discerns the morbid and self-concentrated tendencies 
of the mere devotional reader. The devotional reader 
feels instinctively how merely antiquarian the student 
is apt to be, how little he understands the wants of 
human beings. Neither is sufficiently alive to his own 
perils; neither sufficiently understands how much he 
needs the help of the other. Each has his circle of 
sympathizers and flatterers, to keep him more exclusive, 
to prevent him from discerning between that which 
is true and false in his mode of thinking. By degrees 
each spends half his energy in denouncing the other. 
Bystanders, who have as much interest in the contro- 
versy as either, begin to regard it as hopeless and 
interminable. The indifferent or the scoffing multiply. 
Both parties regard them with nervous and cowardly 
apprehension; both, alas! are contributing to their 
growth, and are strengthening them in their negative 
conclusions. 

If I thought that what I have called St. Paul’s 
sacramental idea of the Old Scriptures, was identical 
with that idea of them as figures, or likenesses, or 
emblems, or types of events belonging to our Dis- 
pensation, or of facts belonging to our spiritual life, I 
should have no hope whatever of any settlement, now 
or hereafter, of this strife. But it seems to me that 
the true understanding of his words, the true applica- 
tion of them to our own condition, would save us at 
once from any desire to find forced analogies in the 
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divine history, which interfere with our acknowledg- 
ment of it as history, and from that inhuman method 
which takes the juice and meaning out of all events, 
and leads us to think that the men who were concerned 
in them were not creatures of our flesh and _ blood, 
feeling our wants, bearing our burdens. It seems to 
me also, that if we rightly appreciated his method, 
the Bible would become to us a divine book in a sense 
in which it never can be a divine book while we regard 
it as a collection of letters dictated by a Divine Being. 

It is evident from the passage I read to you, and 
from those which follow it, that St. Paul is speaking 
to the Corinthians expressly as a Church cemented by 
Sacraments. He had the double purpose of teaching 
them to understand and not to abuse their Sacraments, 
by faithfully studying the Scriptures of the Jews as 
records of their Sacramental discipline, and then to 
understand those Scriptures by the lght which fell 
upon them from the Sacraments of the New Dispensa- 
tion. I wish to follow him in that course of thought. 
As I endeavoured last Sunday to show you how the 
difficulties respecting our Lord’s Advent in humiliation 
and His advent to judgment ran parallel with the 
difficulties which were agitating men’s minds respect- 
ing the Eucharist, and how by reflecting on each we 
might arrive at some satisfaction respecting the other ; 
so now I will endeavour to show you that our difficul- 
ties respecting the Scripture, and our difficulties 
respecting the Eucharist, lkewise illustrate each 
other; and that we shall not enter fully into the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper if we study its nature 
anywhere but in the Bible, or the Bible if we try to 
understand whither it is leading, and how the different 
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stages of its history are related to each other, except 
from the Lord’s Supper. 

You will not fail to perceive, I think, that the 
circumstances of our day, to which I adverted last 
Sunday, call for at least one part of this inquiry. A 
certain Act of Parliament determines—so we are told 
by those best competent to interpret such documents 
—that the Articles contain the whole meaning of 
Scripture, and that no appeal lies from them to the 
Scripture. But the Articles themselves assert that 
an appeal does lie from them to the Scripture. It 
is this characteristic of them of which we have 
boasted most. If it is taken away from them, we do 
not merely contradict a single one of them, we set 
aside the history and the purpose of the whole body 
of them. They were formed to protect the Church 
against a theory which did set at naught the authority 
of the Scripture, which did treat Scripture as an 
unintelligible document until its living words were 
tied and bound in an ecclesiastical interpretation. 
The Articles assume that the Scriptures are an intel- 
ligible document, more intelligible than any which 
human wit can invent. They denounce certain notions 
proceeding from the private judgment of doctors, 
established into dogmas by the private judgment of 
Popes, which had interfered and do interfere with the 
free manly study of the Scriptures, which fettered 
the conscience of mankind, which hindered men from 
seeking that common and universal Truth they need, 
and which our Lord says can alone make us free. Our 
Common Prayer-Book serves this purpose even in a 
higher degree. It enables us to feel that we have a 
fellowship with each other, and with men of all ages, 
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in our deepest wants, and in that truth which is to 
satisfy them. It makes us discontented with all 
notions, whether derived from other men or from our 
own narrow wits, and certain that nothing but Com- 
munion with a living God Who knows all and loves 
all can suffice for any. The Prayer-Book therefore 
presumes the Sacraments as its ground and standard ; 
and the Articles assume the Scriptures as their ground 
and standard. Acts of Parliament may command us 
to understand the Articles without the Scriptures ; 
but if we cannot, and if the Articles say that we 
cannot, we must adhere to the doctrine we have 
subscribed. We cannot involve ourselves in a daily 
self-contradiction. If those have involved themselves 
in one, who have fled to the help of Acts of Parliament, 
under the notion that the only way to assert God’s 
truth is to convict their brother of an error, the 
lesson is a profitable one, and we may lay it to heart. 

You can scarcely have failed to observe that St. 
Paul does not say in this chapter, “The Israelites 
passed through the Red Sea, and that was the likeness 
or type of the baptism which you Corinthians receive 
when you enter Christ’s Church;” but he says, “ Our 
fathers were baptized in the cloud and in the sea.” In 
like manner he does not say, “They ate manna and 
drank of the rock, and that was the likeness of the 
bread and wine which you eat in the Eucharist ;” but 
he says, “ They did all eat the same spiritual meat, and 
did all drink the same spiritual drink.” This is an 
evident difference of expression, and it indicates a 
difference in the thought which was to be expressed. 
St. Paul teaches that the passage through the Red 
Sea was a sign that the invisible God had taken the 
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Jewish nation to be a people of inheritance to Himself. 
Every Jew who went through the sea on dry land 
might accept that sign, might believe that fact. So 
far as he did, he did not merely escape from Pharaoh 
the tyrant; he confessed himself to be under the 
government of a Righteous King, a Deliverer; he 
became a freeman. In like manner St. Paul teaches 
that the fall of the manna was a sign, to each Jew 
who fed upon it, that man does not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. Accepting that sign, believing that 
fact, he entered into a new sense of dependence upon 
God; in place of the flesh-pots of Egypt, he had not 
merely the poor nourishment of the desert, he had 
the rich nourishment which came from trust in an 
Almighty Friend, from an assurance that He would 
not desert his race or him. Of the rock St. Paul uses 
still more remarkable language. He speaks of it as 
following them. ‘The rock which Moses struck was, 
of course, stationary; but the water which flowed 
from it betokened a Presence which was with them 
always. Each time they drank of an ordinary well, 
they had a new token of this Presence. The greatest 
bodily suffering, therefore, which travellers through 
a desert can endure, was a spiritual lesson; the relief 
from it was, in the strictest sense, spiritual drink. 
Every Jew who confessed whence the deliverance 
came, acquired a new and higher life. He tasted that 
the Lord was gracious. He became sure that the 
Ruler of Nature was not a distant Being, was not One 
Who could command springs to flow forth, but Who 
had no concern with men. He must be their Lord. 
He must care for them more than for all things. He 
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must be at their right hand, that they should not be 
moved, All this the Apostle gathers up in the words, 
“ That Rock was Christ.’ It is compendious language, 
a kind of symbolical shorthand; but it is perfectly 
intelligible when taken in connection with the words 
that precede and follow it; and it was not resorted 
to carelessly. His very object was to convince the 
Corinthians that they were not under a different 
spiritual government and constitution from that under 
which the Jewish fathers had lived. In all its 
principles and method it was the same. He Who 
administered it was the same. The Christ Whom Paul 
had preached to them as taking flesh, as dying, as 
rising, as ascending, was that Christ, that Angel of 
the Covenant, that Son of God, Who had led the 
Hebrew people in a pillar of cloud by day, Who had 
followed them by night in a pillar of fire. 

You will see how much coherency such a statement 
as this gives to the Old Testament records. At the 
outset of them we are told that the Lord God made 
a Covenant with Abraham and his seed; that each 
one of that seed received a sign of that Covenant. To 
remember this Covenant; to believe that the sign was 
not a mere sign, but the witness of a living truth—a 
truth concerning him at every moment of his existence 
—this is declared to be the characteristic of the true 
Israelite. To forget this Covenant; to suppose that 
the sign meant nothing; to suppose that he was not 
under the continual guidance and government of the 
God of his fathers; this was the characteristic of the 
revolting Israelites; this was the root of lawlessness 
generally ; this, above all, led to the transgression of 
the Second Commandment, to the worship of visible 
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things. But how did the remembrance, how did the 
forgetfulness exhibit itself? He who connected the 
sign of the Covenant with its signification, regarded 
every event that befell his nation or himself as a sign 
suitable to the circumstances of that time, addressed 
to the heart and conscience, meeting their special 
sins and necessities, pointing to one object. All were 
tokens from the Unseen Being, recalling him whom 
a thousand influences were reducing into a slave of 
tyrants, to his rightful allegiance, to his free service. 
To him who felt no force in the primary sign, nothing 
else was a sign. The poet says of a man whose mind 
had been debased and sensualized till all perception of 
beauty had been extinguished— 
A primrose on the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more, 

A state of mind, as many of us know, exceedingly 
possible ; one into which we may sink without exhi- 
biting the outward savageness which is attributed to 
this potter. But it is better surely to see no bright- 
ness in primroses than to see nothing in birth, and 
marriage, and death; in terrible crimes, or noble acts 
of devotion; in the struggles and the falls of other 
nations or our own, but something to fill a half-hour 
of vacant talk, or of bootless reading. Not to regard 
these as signs is surely a great brutishness. It is 
that which we find the holy men among the Jews at- 
tributing to their countrymen; it is that from which, 
by earnest prayers and thanksgivings, and vigorous 
recollections of God’s mercies and judgments, they 
seek to deliver themselves. And they speak of God 
Himself as working by all His acts to effect that. 
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awakening and renovation in their minds and the 
minds of their countrymen, which they cannot pro- 
duce by any effort of their own. They assure them 
that He does not forget His Covenant, though they 
may forget it; that it is everlastingly true, and must 
accomplish itself; that their idolatries and crimes, all 
which have arisen from their refusal to believe God 
and to trust Him, will but manifest His truth and 
His love to the world; that all things are leading us 
to a more perfect discovery of His relation with man- 
kind, and of His own essential nature; that One is to 
be revealed in Whom He can hold perfect communion 
with men, they looking up to Him as a Father, He 
owning them as His children. 

Here then is a justification, an ample justification, 
of those who say that the Bible is a book of business 
and of life, of plain practical morality, and that we 
have no business to turn it into a book of riddles and 
allegories. Here is the justification also of those who 
say that the history is to be read as the history of 
a nation, and that it cannot be explained away into 
a set of spiritual maxims and examples for the use 
of individuals. The history of the journey through 
the wilderness, and of all other ages of the Jewish 
Commonwealth, is a history of simple events; of 
migrations and wars; of victories and defeats; of 
pastoral, agricultural, commercial prosperity and ad- 
versity ; of the sins of men who were of our flesh and 
blood, of men who spake right and did right because 
they were true. What makes the history a Bible is, 
that all these facts are interpreted. They are shown 
to be signs. The meaning of a nation’s existence is 
brought home to us. The personal ground of a 
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nation’s law is laid bare before us. Whether the laws 
are such as belong to all nations, such as mankind was 
hereafter to recognize as its laws; or whether they 
are temporary and local, devised for the education of 
a particular people, still they are brought before us as 
God’s laws; because the maxim of the whole book is 
that He is the Educator of that people, and of all 
people; that all circumstances are His instruments, 
that all events are assertions of His presence and His 
rule; that whatever happens to men is intended as a 
means of showing forth to them His righteousness, 
and of moulding them to His image. 

But if so, here is also the justification of those who 
insist upon claiming the Bible for themselves and their 
own time, who must take it as a message to their 
hearts and consciences, must warp its words from 
their apparent sense rather than not find that sense in 
them. Here is the justification for their meaning, 
the excuse for their outrages on philology. For if the 
Bible speaks of a Living God, a God Who reigneth 
for ever and ever; if it sets forth the principles of 
His government as uniform amidst all changes in the 
outward tokens of it, they must be right in the essence 
of their doctrine; they are bound to hold it fast 
against all schoolmen and all critics. What they 
want is, that it should be strengthened and not 
modified. What they want is, to see that they may 
take the Bible more exactly than they have taken it, 
and that they may read it now, not less than in the 
old time, as a book concerning a society; and that so 
it will become a more precious book to themselves 
individually than it ever has been. When they trace 
it as the progressive history of God’s revelations to a 
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family, to a nation, and to mankind, they will under- 
stand more what support there is in it for them as 
men, what awful admonitions to them as men whom 
God has claimed, not as servants, but as sons. 

It is on this ground that St. Paul addresses the 
Corinthians as those upon whom the ends of the world 
had come. All the purposes and revelations of the 
different ages had been converging to one point. The 
Son of God, the express image of the Father, had been 
revealed in the nature of man. He had brought that 
nature through death and the grave, and had exalted 
it to His Father’s right hand. Gentiles had been told 
that He had been made of a woman, made under the 
law, that they might receive the adoption of sons. 
The highest glory that men could attain had been 
vindicated as the common possession of Jew and of 
Greek. “ Wherefore,” he saith, “let him that standeth 
take heed lest he fall.” The temptations which had 
been about the old people of God, to sensuality, and 
murmuring, and idolatry, were about them, not less 
strong than they had been in any former time. 
“ Nevertheless,” he goes on, “there hath no tempta- 
tion taken you but such as is common to man. But 
God is faithful, Who will not suffer you to be tempted 
above that ye are able, but will with the temptation 
also make a way to escape, that ye may be able to 
bear it.” What is this way of escape? What was 
the strength that was to preserve them in the recol- 
lection of God’s presence and their union with Him ? 
How would He prove His faithfulness? St. Paul 
takes his instance from one of the temptations of the 
Jews, that which he regarded as the root of all the 
rest, that to which the Corinthians were exposed in 
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its most palpable forms. “Wherefore, my dearly 
beloved, flee from idolatry. I speak as unto wise 
men; judge ye what I say. The cup of -blessing 
which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood 
of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not the 
communion of the body of Christ? For we being 
many are one bread, and one body: for we are all 
partakers of that one bread.” 

Here then was the escape from the temptation, if 
_ they were wise men, and really entered into the mean- 
ing of that sign which was given them. The bread 
which they received at their great Church feast, when 
they regarded it as the communion of the body of 
Christ ; the wine which they received at that feast, 
when they regarded it as the communion of the blood 
of Christ, would be continual witnesses to them that 
they were members of one body with each other and 
with Him, and so would be a continual protection 
against the tendency to worship outward and visible 
things which haunts all men, and into which they 
must fall, if there is no power acting upon their spirits 
to deliver them from it, and to give them a divine 
object of trust and reverence. 

I think the consideration of this passage might be 
very useful to those of us who have been wont to 
think of the Eucharist rather as a transcendent service 
for the use of high saints, than as a protection for 
weak and sinful men from even the grossest and 
lowest vices. The Bible never makes ¢hat kind of 
distinction between the sinner and the saint which we 
sometimes make. All are regarded as taken under 
God’s care and government; all may receive the signs 
of that care and government, and may believe them, 
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and may cast themselves upon Him to save them from 
that which degrades and destroys them. There can 
be no higher blessing than this to the greatest saint. 
If he supposes he does not want it, he sinks back 
into the condition of the worst sinner; he renounces 
his dependence. He is in peril of a worse and deeper 
descent than the mere sensualist has ever known. If 
that sensualist claims the deliverance which Christ 
offers him, if he seeks the righteousness which is not 
his own, he becomes a saint. There can be no higher 
title to the name than that which is acquired by con- 
tinual trust, from a sense of past wrong and present — 
weakness. The morality of the Gospel is exalted 
because it is so universal. This highest idea of parti- 
cipating in the life of Christ is only possible, when we 
regard ourselves as members of the same body with 
the lowest. So we understand how that life can only 
be given through that flesh and blood which He shared 
with the worst of us, through that death which He 
died with the malefactor. 

Again, this consideration might be of great use to 
those who are wont to suppose that if we have a very 
lofty idea of the worth and nature of this Sacrament, 
we must touch upon the borders of idolatry. St. Paul 
teaches us that the loftiest thought of all, that which 
makes it an actual communion with the body and 
blood of Him Who has glorified our humanity at the 
right hand of God, is the effectual deliverance from 
idolatry. A low notion of the Sacrament, by turning 
it into a mere ceremony, leads directly to superstition 
and idolatry. That view which treats it as the sign 
of Christ’s eternal presence with men, and of their 
right to claim fellowship with Him, shows how this 
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Sacrament is the consummation of all the sacraments 
by which God educated His people out of idolatry in 
the days of old, and how it may make everything that 
happens to us in our common life, sacraments to save 
us from ever exalting the creature into the place of 
the Creator. 

This is part of the help which we may get from the 
application of the Sacramental principle of Scripture 
to our own cases. Not a little also, I think you will 
see, may be learnt respecting that subject which has 
perplexed us all so much, about the participation of 
Sacraments by the wicked. We may see how nearly 
falsehoods border upon great truths, and how much 
mischief we may do if we use our methods instead of 
God’s to distinguish them. St. Paul says that all 
did eat the same spiritual meat and drank the same 
spiritual drink; and yet he teaches us strongly that 
the food was not received; that they would not have it, 
because they did not recognize the meaning of the sign. 
He speaks of our being all members of one body, 
because we all eat of that one bread. He surely in- 
structs us that we cut ourselves off from the body, by 
denying our relation to the Head of it; not that the 
relation is an unreal one. All these differences make 
themselves clear in the light of Scripture and the prac- 
tice of life. Dogmatists make divisions and destroy 
distinctions. 

There are still other difficulties concerning the 
- Eucharist, through which the study of this chapter might 
help us to see our way. They refer to sacrifice. Some 
call the Eucharist a sacrifice. Some call it the com- 
memoration of a sacrifice. Our Service is very express 
in giving it the latter name. We speak of the “ full, 
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perfect, and sufficient sacrifice and oblation, which Christ 
made upon the cross, for the sins of the whole world.” 
No principle is so important for us to vindicate as this. 
All history attests the tremendous consequences of the 
notion, that the sacrifice still requires to be perfected, 
that we are not to give thanks for it as complete. But 
St. Paul speaks in this chapter of a sacrifice, as implying 
communion, a fellowship with the Being to Whom it is 
offered. He speaks of the sacrifices of the Gentiles as 
offered to deemons or demigods (we unfortunately trans- 
late the word “ devils”) and not to God; and of the 
fellowship of the heathen being therefore with these 
imperfect beings, with all their mortal and earthly 
passions, and not with the True God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. This is the reason which he gives 
why the Corinthians should not eat things sacrificed to 
idols, though they were innocent things in themselves. 
It implied a participation in the worship of those lower 
beings, an acknowledgment that men were subject to 
them, when Christ had redeemed them and brought 
them to His Father. Let us understand then, well, 
what this finished sacrifice has done for us; let us 
understand why we are to give thanks for it. If it 
had left us merely to the recollection of the past, it 
would be unlike all God’s elder sacraments; for they 
brought the Jews, who received them truly, to recollect 
that He Who brought their fathers out of Egypt was 
with them in the promised land, with them in whatever 
land of exile they might be called to dwell in, and that 
they might offer themselves as sacrifices to God. These 
sacraments told them that they must not be content 
with the present or with the past, that God intended 
them for a more perfect communion with Him, that 
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He intended to manifest Himself fully to the world. 
No lower belief, no feebler hope, can assuredly sustain 
us, upon whom the ends of the world are come. The 
sacrifice has been made once for all. But it has been 
made that we might be united to the great High Priest, 
Who has entered within the veil, and Who is presenting 
His finished sacrifice continually before His Father. It 
has been made that we might look onward to that day, 
which is to wind up all the revelations and all the sacra- 
ments of God, when His servants shall see His face, and 
His Name shall be in their foreheads, and “there shall be 
no night, and they shall need no candle, neither light 
of the sun; for the Lord God will give them light, and 
they shall reign for ever and ever.” 


Third Sunday in Adbent 
DECEMBER 14, 1856 


“ And all things are of God, who hath reconciled us to Himself by 
Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion.” —2 CORINTHIANS v. 18. 


I spoke last Sunday of the Scriptures, as explaining 
the nature and purpose of Sacraments. I spoke of our 
Sacraments as throwing back a light upon the method 
of the Scriptures, and upon that hope which they set 
before us. But as my object was to discover the 
character and virtue of that Sacrament which we call 
the Eucharist, the Lord’s Supper, or the Holy Com- 
munion, I could not confine myself to these general 
considerations. The Red Sea, and the Manna, and the 
Rock, might be, as St. Paul taught us that they were, 
sacraments of God; the principle which was indicated 
by them might be a universal one; every event in the 
history might be regarded by Prophets as a sign and 
sacrament of the same unseen Presence. But the 
Scriptures tell us, besides, of the special institution of 
Sacrifices. These sacrifices, it appeared, had associated 
themselves with a Eucharistical service; that had been 
supposed to have a sacrificial signification. It was 
impossible not to ask whether it had or no. Here, as 
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in all the other parts of the subject, the Scriptures are 
satisfactory guides. If we treated them as a continuous 
history, as the history of a gradual discovery of the 
nature of God and of His purposes to mankind, we were 
driven to the conclusion, that a time came when the 
sacrifices of the Law had done what they were meant 
to do, when a complete and satisfactory sacrifice was 
offered once for all. The Eucharist, if it meant any- 
thing, must be a thanksgiving for this complete and 
satisfactory sacrifice. It could not be itself the com- 
pletion of anything that had been left imperfect. But 
if we accepted St. Paul’s statement, that every sacrifice 
implies communion with the Being to whom it is 
offered, if the very end of our Lord’s Incarnation and 
Death was to establish a complete communion between 
men upon earth and their Father in Heaven, then the 
feast which celebrates the accomplishment of the sacri- 
fice must assert only the commencement of a communion, 
which may be most real now, but the full fruition of 
which can only be when all the evil which resists the 
Divine righteousness and love is entirely vanquished. 
There is another aspect of this subject, at which I 
did not even glance in my Sermon last week. The 
thought of a sacrifice instantly suggests the thought of 
a priest. All who regard the Eucharist as the com- 
pletion of an unfinished sacrifice, of course regard the 
person who administers it as a priest offering a sacrifice. 
But how is it that that notion appears to be sanctioned 
by a Church, which asserts the completion of the 
sacrifice so distinctly and vehemently as ours does ? 
How is it that a prayer which says that a “ full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction” has 
been made by Christ, “for the sins of the whole world,” 
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_ may only be read by one whom we call a priest ? How 
is it that we allow no other to consecrate the elements ? 
It is not an excuse for ourselves to say that Priest is 
only the contraction for Presbyter. We are bound to 
explain why we have reserved this office to the Pres- 
byter; what dignity we associate or do not associate 
with that name; whether we trace any resemblance 
between his office and that of the priest under the 
Old Covenant; and if any, what it is. 

You will easily see that these questions are sug- 
gested to me by the Collect and Epistle for to-day, as 
the subject for last Sunday was suggested by the Collect 
and Epistle for that day. Now, as then, I hope not 
to increase our difficulties by contemplating two topics 
together, but to lessen them. The subject of the 
Christian Ministry may seem at first to be made more 
perplexing by its association with the Eucharist. 
Ultimately perhaps that Service may help both us and 
you to appreciate better our obligations and our powers. 
And on the other hand, if we can gain any under- 
standing of the work which is given us to do, we may 
appreciate better what the worth of this Sacrament is, 
and how it is related to the life of individual men and 
the life of human society. 

I have not taken my text from the Epistle for 
this morning, though the opening words might have 
tempted me to do so. If I could have explained in 
what sense St. Paul bids the Corinthians count him 
and Apollos “ministers of Christ and stewards of 
the mysteries of God,” I might have hoped to lead 
you into the very heart of this subject. That ex- 
planation I believe we may derive from the second 
epistle which St. Paul addressed to the same Church. 
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There, more fully than in the first, he exhibits his 
own sense of the responsibilities and terrors of his 
office. There, more fully than anywhere, he compares 
the Minister of the Old with the Minister of the New 
Testament; and in the passage I have chosen, he lays 
down, it seems to me, principles which we ought to apply 
to the discussion of the whole subject, principles which 
teach us the significance of the Eucharist as much as 
the significance of the Ministry. 

His primary assertion, “All things are of God,” 
does not assuredly belong more to the New Testament 
than to the Old. It is the characteristic Hebrew 
maxim, that upon which the ancient economy stood, 
that upon which the whole Bible is constructed. But 
he was uttering no truism. His simple language lays 
the axe to a whole scheme of religion with which 
those Corinthians, who had been bred in Heathendom, 
were very familiar, and which was not the least strange 
to the Jew, however his divine oracles might bear 
witness against it. The questions, how men might 
worship one God or many Gods, how they might please 
or propitiate one God or many Gods, how they might 
become Gods, were the questions which the priests of 
different nations had striven to answer; with the last 
of them philosophers also had occupied themselves. 
The different methods of prayer, of sacrifice, of puri- 
fication, which different priests had invented or sanc- 
tioned, the different personal or local calamities which 
they were designed to meet, indicated the character- 
istics of the various nations. They grew continually 
in number with new wants and new sins. They pro- 
voked rival experiments; they gave rise to popular 
reactions; they prompted civil rulers to interfere, that 
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they might turn the sacerdotal inventions to their 
own account, or oppose them if they were making 
civil society untenable. That one grand proposition, 
“ All things are of God,” might seem to le beneath 
all these attempts, and to justify them. When it took 
the form in which the Jewish history presents it to 
us, it undermined them all. The experiments of man 
to reach God are treated as hopeless. God declares 
Himself as seeking men whom He has made in His 
own image, as claiming them for His servants, as 
making them aware of a relationship to Him which is 
higher than that of servants. But this idea was, if 
possible, more unintelligible to the pharisaic Jew than 
to the heathens. Zheir Gods might be capricious 
and full of mortal passions and impulses; but at least 
there was a hint of a friendship and sympathy between 
them and their worshippers. All that the Pharisee 
learnt from the teaching of his holy men was, that 
the God of Abraham stood apart from such fellowship 
and sympathy, that He dwelt in darkness inaccessible, 
that out of the darkness issued decrees which were 
committed to writing, and which men were to observe. 
And since it was very hard for men to keep these 
decrees, and terrible punishments threatened them if 
they did not, His priests, like the heathen, were to 
devise means for averting the tyrant’s wrath. The 
Pharisee boasted, no doubt, that he had divine 
authority to guide him in the choice of those means. 
God, he thought, had favoured his race, and had 
vouchsafed to it the knowledge of the methods by 
which He might be conciliated. He said so; but he 
lied, and he knew that he lied. He could not destroy 
the whole meaning and life of Scripture, he could not 
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set at naught the principle which was at the founda- 
tion of it, and then make it his guide. It was not 
his guide, for all that he read and worshipped the 
letter of it. As our Lord told him, he substituted 
for the commandments of God the traditions of the 
Elders. These taught him with what words and 
ceremonies he was to draw nigh to the Majesty of 
Heaven ; or, to speak plainer language, these taught 
him the arts by which he was to hide himself from 
God, by which he could make the Holy One of Israel 
cease from before him, and not interrupt him in his 
course of baseness and falsehood. 

St. Paul then just as much destroys the edifice of 
religious notions and practices which had been raised 
by the Rabbinical schools, and the architecture of which 
he had at one time so delighted to study, as that 
which had been growing for centuries in the heathen 
world, and had been receiving all strange and incon- 
gruous additions from priests, from kings, and from 
people, when he asserted that “all things are of God,” 
and when he explained the force and purpose of his 
words by subjoining, “Who hath reconciled us to Himself 
by Jesus Christ.” Here God is Himself declared as the 
great Reconciler, as entering into communion and 
fellowship with men in that Son in Whom He had 
originally created them; as using all His law, His 
judgments, His terrors, as instruments for effecting 
His great purpose, for bringing the wills of creatures 
who had revolted from Him into union and consent 
with His own. And this purpose, so far as it con- 
sisted in removing all barriers between His creatures 
and Himself, every obstacle which could hinder the 
communion of man’s spirit with the Father of Spirits, 
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every vision of wrath which could make him unwilling 
to draw nigh, every thought that some compensation 
must be made for sins committed, or that some acts 
of merit must be done before he arose and returned to 
the house from which he had been an exile; this recon- 
ciliation, he declares, was effected when God raised His 
Son, Who had borne our death, out of the grave, when 
He exalted that Son in our nature to His right hand. 
On these two clauses the third, of course, depends : 
“ He has committed to us the ministry of reconciliation.” 
St. Paul could have no conception, therefore, of a 
Christian Minister, except as a man who was sent to 
testify that all things were of God, and that He had 
in Jesus Christ reconciled us to Himself. It is in- 
volved in the first proposition, that the Minister must 
regard himself as receiving his authority and com- 
mission from God. St. Paul, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, was here speaking in the spirit and the lan- 
guage of a Jew. No Jew could think that he held 
any office whatsoever except by God’s appointment. 
Whether he offered sacrifices in the Temple, or made 
curtains for it; whether he led the people and gave 
them laws, or served by the standard of his fathers 
with the meanest family of the meanest tribe, he was 
still designated to his work by God; God would give 
him the wisdom and the courage and the strength that 
were required to fulfil it. Ifthe priest had not been 
taught to consider himself as chosen and clothed by 
God for his service at the altar, he would have been 
the one exceptional man in the whole commonwealth. 
And what a perilous exception! Of all persons in the 
commonwealth, he was one who might do most mis- 
chief if he set up an independent authority, if he lost 
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the sense of being under a government. Of all persons, 
he had the greatest temptations to confound himself 
with God, to make himself a god. Surely it was 
necessary that he, of all men, should be fenced round 
with statutes and ordinances to show him that he was 
not his own master. And yet the nature of his func- 
tion made it a contradiction for him to think that he 
was the servant of men. He was likely enough to fall 
into that opinion, but the effect of it was that he became 
their slave and their tyrant alternately, or both at once. 

Did, then, St. Paul transfer to the new economy 
what he had learnt in the old? This is scarcely the 
right way of stating the case. He rather learnt the 
true position of the Old Testament Minister by feeling 
that he was called to be a Minister of the New Testa- 
ment. Often as he had read the books of Exodus and 
Leviticus, he probably never had understood what was 
written about: Aaron the Priest, till he felt that he had 
a divine designation to be an Apostle. 

To deliver such a message as he felt that he had to 
deliver, unless God Himself had committed it unto him, 
would have seemed to him the strangest, the most 
monstrous of all assumptions. For was it not a mes- 
sage of reconciliation from God to man? Was it not 
a message that He had actually reconciled men to 
Himself in Jesus Christ 2? How could he declare that 
reconciliation if he did not believe himself to be an 
ambassador from God? How could he declare that 
all things were of God if he did not own himself and 
his words as of God ? 

The continual assertions in St. Paul’s writings that 
he was an Apostle not of man nor by man are vouchers 
for this conviction, as far as he himself was concerned. 
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But was this message to be heard no longer when he 
had left the earth? Then it had been a false one in 
his mouth. For he had proclaimed a permanent re- 
conciliation with men; he had taught that the Church 
existed to testify of it. Or was each of those who 
should declare this news hereafter to see a light 
brighter than that of the sun, and to be struck down, 
and to be led blind into a city? That light, that 
blindness had told St. Paul that One Whom he per- 
secuted had taken the nature of man and was the 
King over men for ever. Must it not be that all 
offices among men were now, as heretofore, divine 
offices? Did not the revelation of this King show 
under Whom they were held, by Whom each person 
was called to the one for which he was intended, to 
Whom each person was responsible for the duties 
which were entrusted to him? Did it not behove 
any one, who would do his work faithfully, to confess 
whence his trust was derived, and to seek strength 
from Him Who had laid it upon him, that it might 
not be abused? Was not the obligation to make this 
acknowledgment, to act on the faith of it, heaviest 
upon those who preached a Gospel of Reconcilia- 
tion to men? If there was no such Gospel, if the 
notion was a dream, the fancy that men were called 
to preach it in one time or another is of course an 
equally gross fiction. But suppose the Gospel to be 
a reality, suppose it to be for all times, suppose it 
to be the proclamation of a Living Person in whom 
God is united to men and in whom God converses 
with men, then it is strange to suppose that men 
should not be called to set it forth; then the danger 
is of men supposing that their gifts or their wit con- 
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stitute them the proclaimers of it, and that they are 
not, as much as St. Paul was, ambassadors of God, 
who must give account to Him whether they have 
borne true or false witness of Him, whether or no 
they have testified by words and acts that all things 
are of Him, and that He has reconciled them by Jesus 
Christ unto Himself. 

Accordingly, St. Paul never suggests, for an in- 
stant, that the difference between the Old and the New 
Testament ministry is, that the one was appointed by 
God, and the other not; that the one would last from 
age to age, and the other not; that those who had 
the one might call themselves ministers of God, and 
that those who had the other might call themselves 
ministers of some society which had chosen them 
to do certain offices on its behalf. What he does say 
is, that the ministers of the Old Testament were, to a 
ereat extent, ministers of a letter written and graven 
in stone, and that those of the New Testament are 
ministers of the Spirit; that the ones are ministers of 
condemnation, and the others of righteousness; that 
the ones are to exhibit the glory of God under a veil, 
and that the others are to present it openly, as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. These are very great distinc- 
tions certainly; they point first to the existence of 
a discipline, preparatory to the full manifestation of 
God in the Word, made flesh and dying for men; 
secondly, to a reconciliation grounded upon that mani- 
festation, and to the gift of a spirit of Righteous- 
ness, Who should make men inwardly righteous, and 
should fit them for communion with a Righteous God. 
They point, therefore, to those truths which are fully 
embodied in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; to 
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the truth of a perfected atonement for the whole world ; 
to the truth that men are invited to be partakers of 
the holy life which dwelt fully in Christ; and to the 
truth that their spirits are admitted, in Him, to the 
knowledge of His Father and their Father. 

To this connection of the Christian Ministry with 
the Christian Festival, I have desired to draw your 
attention this afternoon. “That connection is expressed 
in the practice which reserves the administration of 
the Eucharist to the Presbyter, assigning to the Deacon, 
as his highest. honour, the right to assist in the cele- 
bration of it. If such a rule exalted the Presbyter, 
or priest, above other ministers, above the congrega- 
tion; if it afforded any warrant for those inventions 
by which the priest, in all ages, has been tempted to 
bind and enslave the sin-stricken consciences of men ; 
if it led to a confusion between the minister of the 
Old and the New Testament, so that the latter was 
reduced again under the condition of the former, no 
length of prescription in its favour, no amount of 
traditional evidence for the authority whence it pro- 
ceeded, could justify a Church in retaining it; seeing 
that it would clash with eternal principles, to which 
all prescription and traditions must yield. But if it 
bears a deep and solemn testimony to the fact that 
the utmost which a Christian minister can do is to 
assert the reconciliation of God with men in Christ, 
and on the strength of that accomplished fact to be- 
seech them to be reconciled to God; if it declares 
that none of the schemes which priests have devised 
for the reconciliation of men with their Maker can be 
of the least avail, and that it is a sin and a treason 
against God to suggest them; if it points out wherein 
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the function of the New Testament priest is more 
glorious than the function of the Old, because he is 
the herald of that which the other showed to be 
necessary, and of which he held out the promise; then 
I think we may understand why this old and long- 
established bond between the office of the Presbyter 
and the service of the Eucharist was not consumed in 
those fires by which all old ecclesiastical maxims and 
conventions were tried at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, and why it may still endure fires more hot and 
searching than those. This at least I am sure of, 
_ that there is no more significant, often more terrible, 
hint to our consciences of the end for which we exist, 
of the Gospel we are to deliver, of the paltriness of 
our words to convey it, of the intercourse which God 
holds with the heart and conscience, while we are, at 
best, the instruments for removing impediments which 
obstruct the hearing of His voice, while we may be 
creating impediments instead of removing them. To 
be taught that the very highest act we can perform for 
men is one in which we utter nothing of our own, in 
which we are merely servants, is the greatest humilia- 
tion to our priestly arrogance, and the greatest lesson 
respecting all the rest of our work, that I can imagine. 
That it bas not sufficed for this purpose, that we 
have been able to set up our pretensions in spite of 
this warning, and even to convert it into an apology 
for them, I do not wish to deny. I believe it is very 
needful for us to consider how we have fallen into 
this error in past times, how it may be repeated in 
our own, that we may not be high-minded, but fear ; 
that we may be taught to rely upon nothing in our 
circumstances, upon nothing in ourselves, but upon 
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God, Who governs our circumstances, and will govern 
us if we do not fight against Him. I shall not speak 
now of notions respecting the Ministry and respecting 
the Eucharist which have prevailed in other Churches, 
and have hindered them from being witnesses of God’s 
reconciliation to man. How grievously the Romish 
doctrine of an uncompleted sacrifice has affected the 
whole life of Christendom; how it has thrown back 
the world not into Judaism only, but often into 
Heathenism; how it has given rise to a system of 
ethics which destroys the distinction of right and 
wrong, to a system of politics which is an excuse for 
any tyranny and for any anarchy—I feel more strongly 
than I can express. But the Laudian doctrine re- 
specting the Priesthood and the Eucharist, which is a 
native formation, and which is saved from some of the 
consequences of the wider scheme by the conditions of 
English civil life with which it has been encompassed, 
exhibits, I think, a no less instructive and alarming 
example of the way in which the most blessed institu- 
tions may be robbed of their character, and be turned 
to mischief, if we suffer ourselves to forget the reasons 
which the Scriptures give for their existence. The fact 
that the Eucharist cannot be administered without a 
Presbyter became to the members of this school the 
groundwork of all teaching and all belief. Their great 
business was to maintain that certain blessings were 
transmitted through the hands of lawful ministers in 
this Sacrament, of which those must be deprived who 
sought them through other hands or in any other way. 
Thus men’s minds were fixed upon a certain object 
which they were to attain, and upon certain means 
and agents through whom they were to attain it. The 
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old inversion was renewed. It was not God declaring 
that He had reconciled men to Himself; it was men 
by a certain process reconciling God to themselves. 
The old consequences of the old inversion were re- 
newed. The priest was regarded as the depository of 
the grace which he transmitted. The ordinance was 
not a witness of a direct communication between men 
and a living God through the ascended Mediator. It 
forced itself upon your notice. It eclipsed the sun in 
the heavens, instead of being a transparent medium for 
conveying its rays to the earth. I speak of the theory 
as it stood out in the controversial books, and as it 
expressed itself in a number of acts which startled 
those who did not trouble themselves with books. 
God forbid that I should say the men who held the 
theory did not many of them receive a life through 
the Sacrament, which one would rejoice to share with 
them! That is the very point I am maintaining. I 
say we cannot block out the light of God’s counte- 
nance from men, however we may try; that Sacra- 
ments are stronger than all sacramental systems ; that 
suffering and sinful men betake themselves to the one, 
while they debate and declaim about the other. It 
does not prevent these sacramental systems from being 
very mischievous and accursed things, that God comes 
forth Himself to counteract the denial of Himself in 
which they might issue. 

I believe He did so come forth in the days of 
Charles and of Laud. The strength of the protest 
against their system lay in the deep and true convic- 
tion of their opponents, that God is living and reign- 
ing, and that He has not delegated His powers to any 
body of ministers, or shut up His grace in any cere- 
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monies. That conviction, with the assurance that the 
business of the minister was to proclaim a Gospel or 
good news concerning Him to men, called forth all the 
energy and courage, which at last proved invincible. 
The Puritans 


insupportably advanced, 
Their arms made mockery of the warrior’s tramp, 


because they were asserting the presence of a Living 
Being against those who were setting up offices and 
ordinances which without Him are dead, because they 
were appealing to the consciences of sinners, which 
can recognize His voice and cannot understand any 
other. But it was soon proved, to the satisfaction of 
those who had struggled—I think bravely and nobly 
and usefully struggled—against our priestcraft, that 


New Presbyter was but old Priest writ large ; 


that ministers making no pretensions to sacramental 
endowments might bind the spirits of men as tightly 
and as cruelly as those who thought that they were 
the sole possessors of them; that men who thought 
their function was only to preach the word, might 
substitute for that word hard dogmas and hard prac- 
tices, which misrepresent the character of God, and 
make themselves objects of faith instead of Him, For 
here again the old teaching intrudes itself. All things 
are no longer referred to God. The Gospel is not a 
message from Him, that He has reconciled the world 
to Himself. Men are by certain acts of faith to bring 
‘themselves: into reconciliation with Him; divines must 
ascertain the quality and degree of those acts of faith. 
They must define the ways in which men may approach 
God, and ascertain that they are at peace with Him. 
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Whatever ministers may call themselves, when they 
undertake this office they must cultivate all the arts 
of priestcraft. 

And here again we see how inseparably the 
Eucharist is connected with the Ministry, and how 
any narrow and lowering notions respecting the one, 
necessarily affect the treatment of the other. When 
the Gospel which ministers preach is no longer a 
Gospel to mankind, a message that God has reconciled 
the world to Himself in Christ, but only a message 
how certain men may, by certain methods, acquire 
peace of conscience and the rewards of Heaven; then 
this Sacrament becomes inevitably the badge of a sect, 
or the witness who are its true and spiritual members ; 
not God’s zeal upon our union with Christ, not His 
invitation to us to hold communion with Him. My 
text gives the one basis for a Church, for a Eucharist, 
for a Ministry. Change it for any other, and no 
contrivances will prevent the Church from sinking 
into a narrow and artificial corporation ; the Eucharist, 
first into a mere expression of human feelings and 
thanksgivines, next into a means of procuring the 
blessings which we are to be thankful for; the 
Minister, first into a mere representative of the con- 
victions or desires of a certain society, then either into 
an organ of its prejudices or the founder of some sect 
which separates from it. 

In modern times, when people have become weary 
of the oppressions of a body calling itself a Universal 
Church on the one side of them, and of the sects 
which they see tearing nations into pieces on the 
other, the notion has gone forth, that if men could but 
shake off all the associations which are connected 
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with the priesthood as a divine institution, and could 
merely elect officers to perform the devotional services 
which they think requisite for the satisfaction of their 
consciences or their religious impulses, a Church might 
erow up suitable to our time, or to some better time 
that is approaching. Those who propose such an ex- 
periment should be listened to with all respect and 
attention. Probably their plans would embody many 
useful hints and devout suggestions ; undoubtedly they 
will lay bare many evils which are eating into the 
heart of society now, many sins of Churchmen and 
statesmen which must be repented of and forsaken, 
if society is not to perish altogether. The more they 
make us ashamed of ourselves, the greater should be 
our gratitude to them. But if they lead us to think 
that there can be any reconstruction of a Church, 
which has not the doctrine that all things are of God 
at the basis of it, which does not lead us to regard all 
offices as more, not less divine than we have regarded 
them hitherto, I believe we can expect nothing from 
such a change but the reproduction of all ancient 
corruptions, and the removal of the good which has 
counteracted them. We have not believed wrongly, 
my brethren, that we are called by God to our work, 
and that we cannot perform it if we are not called 
to it. We have been very wrong in not making it 
evident to you that our calling is for your sakes, that 
we are witnesses of His care for you. We have not 
been wrong in saying, that when we stand at His 
altar and give you the bread and wine, we are there as 
His ambassadors. We have been very wrong indeed 
in pretending that we can be anything else, that we 
have any dignity or sacredness of our own whatsoever. 
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We have not been wrong in asserting a communion 
between God and His children. We have been very 
wrong in limiting it according to notions and fancies _ 
of ours; in not believing and rejoicing that God may 
make the truth and the power of which we testify 
known without our testimony; in not desiring that all 
shall be prophets, that all shall have God’s Spirit; 
as that old legislator did, who would not suffer the 
order of the Priesthood to be changed, because that 
concerned not him, but the Nation and its Lord. Do 
not tell us that we have not a right to speak by words 
and signs of a complete Redemption which God has 
wrought out for men. Denounce us that we have 
not understood the length and breadth of that Redemp- 
tion; that we have so often represented God as the 
author of slavery, not of freedom; that we have so 
often ourselves been the enslavers of those whom His 
Spirit is seeking to make free. Do not say that we 
are mocking you, when we speak of ourselves as 
priests presenting Christ’s finished sacrifice for you, 
and blessing you with the food of His body and 
blood. Only complain of us because we have not 
told more of the High Priest within the veil, the 
Elder Brother of the whole family, in Whose Name 
we and you may draw nigh together to one Father. 
And join with us at the altar in confessing these sins 
of ours and yours to Him, and ask there for strength 
to fulfil your ministries, to prove that God has given 
you a work as well as us. Then you will find that 
the security against the falsehoods and the oppressions 
of men is in the God of truth, the God Who delivers, 
the God Who reconciles ; that while we trust Him, all 
will be the ministers to us of good; that if we lose 
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sight of Him, the means which He has contrived for 
our blessing will become our heaviest punishments ; 
that the pledges which He has given us of our unity 
with Him and each other, will become the watchwords 
and the weapons of an endless strife. 


Fourth Sundav in Aybent 


DECEMBER 21, 1856 


“Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that 
is set before us, looking unto Jesus the Author and Finisher of 
our faith ; Who for the joy that was set before Him endured the 
cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand of 
the throne of God.” —HmpBrews xii. 1, 2. 


THE Collects on the other Sundays in Advent seem to 
have been formed from the Epistles which follow them. 
The Collect for this day reads as if it expressed the 
most opposite temper of mind to that which the Epistle 
encourages us to cultivate. The one says, “ Rejoice 
evermore ;” the other complains of the sore lets and 
hindrances which meet us when we try to run the 
race that is set before us. How can such a tone of 
melancholy, such a sense of oppression, be compatible 
with obedience to St. Paul’s precepts ? 

I have been trying to show you that the Eucharist 
reconciles many difficulties; that in the light of it we 
may understand why our Lord’s Advent in humility 
and His Advent in glory are brought so closely to- 
gether in Scripture; why Scripture itself has through- 
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out so Sacramental a character; why the Ministry of 
the New Testament surpasses the Ministry of the 
Old, and is not hopelessly separated from it. Perhaps 
this difficulty also, which touches so nearly upon our 
commonest and deepest experience, which concerns 
the clashing of grief and joy in our own lives, might 
also disappear, if we could enter more into the mean- 
ing of this Festival, and partake of it more faithfully. 

I cannot separate these two objects. Intellectual 
perplexities, if so they are to be called, interfere with 
a simple, honest acceptance of the blessing that God 
designs for us. Indifference to the gift, or a careless 
use of it, makes our perception of the ends for which 
it is bestowed indistinct and fluctuating. It must be 
so in this highest instance, for it is so in every lower 
instance. Some may see more truly than they act; 
some may act more truly than they see. But vision 
does become dim through insincere acts; acts do be- 
come heartless and self-contradictory if they are repeated 
without any desire or effort to know wherefore they 
are enjoined, whither they are tending. Light and 
warmth may be different in themselves; but it is 
not safe to refer them to a different source, or to 
reckon on the continuance of either where the other 
is wanting. 

T do not think it is impossible or improbable that 
the words in the Epistle to the Philippians may have 
suggested the thoughts out of which the prayer in the 
Collect grew; because I do not know what is more 
likely to tales us desire that God would raise up His 
power and come among us and with great might 
succour us, than the discovering how little we are 
able to rejoice unless He does give us the recollection 
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of His presence and of His goodness. The Philippians 
themselves were apparently more desponding than 
most of those to whom St. Paul wrote; for that reason 
he tells them more of their right to gladness. But 
the text I have chosen from the Epistle to the Hebrews 
gave the form to the petition, and was evidently in 
the mind of the writer. Nor is there any that I know 
which so fully expresses the meaning of the Communion, 
or may serve so well to gather up the hints I have 
thrown out respecting it in former Sermons, and to 
prepare us for the Christmas participation of it. 

I. There is nothing we are so familiar with in 
the books of rhetoricians as invocations of departed 
worthies to look down upon their descendants, either 
that they may reprove them for some baseness, or 
encourage them to strength and victory. Consider- 
ing how such language has been abused by those who 
have attached no meaning or scarcely any meaning 
to it, who have regarded it as little more than a figure 
of speech, it is wonderful how much power there still 
remains in it—how it stirs the blood of us who hear, 
even when we have not much faith in the sincerity 
of the speaker. He is often startled, like other 
enchanters, by the spirit he has raised; perhaps 
commends himself for the skill which could make a 
somewhat stale imposture successful. He does himself 
injustice. He has been truer than he gives himself 
the credit for being; the heart of man responds not 
to his artifice, which is paltry, but to the truth hidden 
within the artifice, which is mighty. Men’s consciences 
tell them that it is so; that they are habitually un- 
mindful of the presence of unseen spectators; that 
when that thought of it is awakened in them they are 
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not in a more false and unreasonable state of mind, 
but in a truer state, than their ordinary one. How it 
can be so they may not ask themselves ; their instincts 
are better than their logic; they know that they are 
for the moment better and more serious men for the 
impression that has been made upon them, and they 
cannot refer a moral benefit to the belief in a he. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews has been 
recalling to his Hebrew brethren the acts of those 
ancestors with whose names they were most familiar. 
All those acts he had traced to their faith in an In- 
visible Lord, and to the substantial hope of which 
that faith was the ground. They subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, stopped the mouths of lions, 
out of weakness were made strong, only because He 
Whom they could not see was more real and living 
to them than any of the things which they did see. 
Then he speaks of those whom he had contemplated 
apart, asa body. They are a cloud of witnesses ; they 
are watching the Israelites of that day, who are en- 
gaged in a race as serious, as full of hindrances, as 
full of hope, as their own. Each runner, when hardest 
pressed, when most out of heart, might be sure that he 
had those spectators, and that their sympathies, and 
all the mysterious aid which comes from sympathy, 
were with him at every moment. 

It is possible for a person trained in those rhe- 
torical practices to which I have referred, and knowing 
that religious men’ of all Schools and Churches have 
resorted to them unscrupulously,—it is possible for 
him to think that these words are an instance of 
them, and a warrant for them. It might not re- 
move that opinion to point out the exceedingly prac- 
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tical character of the previous chapter, the impatience 
which the writer must have felt for fine speeches, 
when the heroes whom he reverenced were all doers 
of work; when it was to work, and the trust that is 
the soul of that work, that he was awakening the 
flagging spirits of the Christians in Palestine. With 
our artificial notions, we should dispose of all such 
arguments. We should say that, this being his object, 
he of course thought himself obliged to use all such 
passionate appeals as experience shows to be effectual, 
at least for a while, in stimulating torpid natures. 
The true answer is, that the argument of the Epistle, 
where it is most strictly argumentative, had all been 
directed to the purpose of proving that Christ has 
rent asunder the veil which separates those who have 
left the world from those who are in it; and that 
it was a formal, logical, inevitable conclusion from 
these premises, that this cloud of witnesses were 
actually with them, not brought to them by some 
violent effort of the fancy. He who believed those 
premises, had no doubt a duty to perform after he had 
stated the grounds on which he believed them. Every 
power which God had given him was demanded, that 
he might break the fetters with which sense, and fancy 
the creature of sense, were binding the minds of his 
readers, and hindering them from looking straightly 
and steadily at the facts of their position. He had a 
right to any forms of speech, to any illustrations which 
nature or human life could supply him with; not that 
he might conjure them into some unnatural excite- 
ment, but that he might clear away the enervating 
delusions to which they were, from indolence and 
despondency, surrendering themselves. 
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The writer of this Epistle, then, is not sanctioning 
and imitating the insincerity of those orators who 
make it part of their trade to talk of heroes and 
saints looking down from their shining seats; but he 
is explaining why honest men, in their best and truest 
moments, when they most needed to be braced for 
action, when death was looking them in the face, have 
felt the need, and confessed the power, of the convic- 
tion that they were not alone or unheeded, that the 
hosts on their side were greater than the hosts against 
them. It is horrible to think that they did what they 
ought to do, because they believed what they had no 
right to believe. It would be a comfort surely quite 
infinite, to know that they had a right to believe it 
then; that we have a right to believe the same always ; 
that the dispositions in us, which withstand the belief, 
are the false ones. 

Now the words of my text, well as we may know 
them, often as we may read them, do not give us the 
requisite assurance that it is so. We can say they 
were addressed to the Hebrews; to the Hebrews of a 
particular age; that they proceeded from an inspired 
writer; that they do not sound the least like those 
which we, in the nineteenth century, are wont to hear. 
In hours of blessed sorrow, these reasonings may be 
knocked down; chronology may be abolished; we may 
feel sure that whatever was true then is true now. 
But this does not last; old doubts recur; if we keep 
something of what we learnt in such hours, we are too 
apt to think it was meant specially for us; we are the 
favoured persons who may, if we can, turn Scripture 
promises and consolations to our use. Jf wecan! But 
how much lies in that! Can we, shall we ever be 
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able, till we are taught again that we are not better 
than other men; that no truth concerning God’s 
nature and His relation to man can be of private 
interpretation ? 

The Communion is the continual re-affirmation of 
these words to each age of the Christian Church, 
and to each member of it. The Communion says to 
us all: “The pillar of cloud, which followed those 
Hebrews who embraced the Gospel when St. Peter 
preached it at the feast of Pentecost, over whom St. 
James presided, to whom St. Paul, or some one who 
had the mind of St. Paul, wrote, is following you. 
Numbers have been gathered into that cloud since. 
Every new face that looks out of it has been ploughed 
with furrows like those of his forerunners. Every one 
has been in the race; every one, by being in it, has 
learnt to feel with those who are in it now.” So this 
Festival speaks. For if the doctrine of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews is not a true one, then the existence of 
this Supper cannot be explained; it has no business 
to exist. If it is a true one, he who partakes of the 
Supper need not try to picture to himself those who 
were combatants once, as spectators now. This Sacra- 
ment bids him remember that they are so. ‘The 
fact may be as strange to him as light to the eyes of 
children. But the light is with them, and they have 
organs to take it in. This object also is quite inde- 
pendent of our powers of vision; by degrees we may 
use them to look at it, as simply as children look at a 
lamp or at the sun, though with an increasing, not a 
lessening wonder. 

II. It is not always easy to persuade ourselves that 
we are actually running a race, any more than that 
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there are spectators of the race. Here again the 
thought has become so hackneyed that we almost sus- 
pect it has no significance. But it has taken such 
hold upon men in all countries and periods, that our 
consciences tell us it cannot be based upon a conceit. 
Those who are engaged in the contests of the world 
for eminence and success have felt that it is applicable 
to them. They live to distance other runners, by fair 
means or by foul. Prizes—precious or worthless— 
are before them; he who will give up most for the 
sake of them has the best chance of winning them. 
The Greek games and the Roman amphitheatre were 
continually suggesting thoughts to the mind of St. 
Paul. In that Epistle to the Philippians out of which 
we have been taught to-day, he speaks of forgetting 
the things that are behind and reaching forth to the 
things that are before, pressing to the mark of the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. That 
he was not trying to distance any in this course, is 
clear enough from the eagerness with which he 
beseeches the Philippians to follow in the same path, 
to do the same thing; from the earnestness with 
which he testifies that his greatest reward is to have 
them as the sharers of his joy. But though there was 
this all-important difference between him and_ those 
with whom he compared himself, he had the strongest 
inward conviction that the comparison was a true 
one, and that the strivings of men’s spirits after a 
spiritual reward, a spiritual goal, are as real as any 
efforts and energies of their bodies can possibly be. 

He speaks therefore of casting down or putting 
aside every weight, as runners of course were bound 
to do. The word has reference not merely to the 
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care which they must use before they start, to be free 
from any unnecessary burden which could put them 
at a disadvantage, but to the previous training by 
which they had acquired lightness of limb, to their 
abstinence from the meats and drinks which would 
make them dull and feeble. St. Paul may import 
- this likeness almost literally into the other region; he 
may mean that the activity of the spirit is weakened 
by the same causes that weaken the activity of the 
body, and that on the whole a good discipline for the 
one would also be a good discipline for the other. 
But he must mean, I think, more directly those 
burdens which press upon the conscience, crush hope, 
interfere with manly action. He must mean that 
incubus of the past, which sits so heavily upon some 
of us,—the recollection of evil deeds done, of good 
deeds omitted, of thoughts left to travel their own 
way, of base feelings and desires cherished, of hours 
of intercourse abused that can never be recalled. He 
must mean the weight of the present, with all its petty 
anxieties and vanities ; with the occupations not of the 
hand but of the mind, which appear most unworthy 
of a spirit living among spirits. He must mean the 
aching sense of responsibilities which are not fairly 
encountered ; the uncertainties about our path, which 
of different roads we should take, the doubt whether 
we have not lost our way altogether, and, instead of 
running a forward race, are not moving in continual 
circles back to the point from which we started. He 
must mean the weight of the future; of doubts of what 
is coming upon ourselves and upon the world; doubts 
whether everything may not prove at last to be built 
upon the sand; doubts whether all we believe is not 
VOL. I F 
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shadow; doubts whether all we see is not shadow. 
These are heavy weights surely. Who knows how 
heavy, in the brother who is saying the same prayers 
with us, who is kneeling by us at the same altar ? 
And yet there is a weight which I have sometimes 
felt to be more terrible than these,—the weight of a 
leaden indifference ; as if we cared nothing about either 
past or present or future, about the world or ourselves 
or God; as if all were dead alike. 

Now when we are told to cast off these weights, 
every weight, the first sound of the words is pleasant 
enough; but the second thought of them is dis- 
tressing. Do they not mock us? Who can east off 
that which is part of his very self? Who can say 
that that which has been shall be abolished; that that 
which is with us now shall not be; that the thick mist 
that overhangs what is coming shall be changed into 
clear sunlight? How are those eyes which are watching 
us to help us to do this? If they found the secret, it 
has died with them, or they did not impart it to us. 
And they cannot impart it now. I think, brethren, 
they did impart it, some of them, before they died; and 
that perhaps, even now, we may be learning the lesson 
from them. Is it not that which the Communion of 
the Lord’s Supper is teaching us? Is not that re- 
peating to us the command, “Cast thy burdens upon 
the Lord,” and telling us how it might be obeyed? For 
He to Whom past, present, and future are all one, He 
Who is, and was, and is to come, invites you, His 
-creature, to claim fellowship with Him in His Son 
your Lord. Seeking Him, you do cast away these 
burdens which are pressing down your spirit, the 
burden which He bore Who bore the sin of the world. 
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You can cast yourself, with all that has been, with all 
that is, with all that you are fearing shall be, before 
Him Who knows it all. You can come with all your 
darkness into His ight. You can rise up new men in 
Him Who has died and risen for you, putting off the 
old self, putting on that new and redeemed man which 
is created after God in Christ Jesus. 

III. And so the force of those next words, “The sin 
that doth so easily beset us ;” the sin which is about 
us, encircling us like a girdle, becomes also apparent. 
The image of a load or burden comes home to us all; 
our consciences recognize it instantly, but they are 
not always satisfied with it. The sense of evil is some- 
thing so very intimate, so very personal, that any phrase 
which expresses merely an oppression under which we 
are labouring, seems inadequate to represent it. Is it 
always a pressure at all? Do we never hug it and 
entertain it? If disgust follows after, did not relish 
and enjoyment go first? Was not the indulgence 
courted? Had we any wish to be severed from it ? 
Questions hard to answer; nay, questions which it is 
often most unwise to ask. For does not this debating 
about the nature and degree of sin often keep us in sin? 
Whilst we are thinking how much wrong we have been 
guilty of, is not the wrong accumulating; is not the 
guilt becoming greater? Do we not want something 
better than any hints about self-examination, which 
may force us to stay on the level of self, which may 
make the judge a partner of the crime? Does not the 
Communion point to another and more excellent way? 
Does it not speak of a life-blood which cleanseth from 
all sin; of a divine dying Love which is more subtle 
than sin, subtle as that is, and can enter into hollows 
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of the spirit where that cannot enter, and can at last 
drive it out and occupy the ground which it has 
occupied ? Whether we understand what these prom- 
ises mean or not, will anything else suffice to deliver 
us from that close, penetrating evil, that poison in the 
blood, from which we are suffering? If we cannot 
understand, will not God give us understanding? Is 
it not the very thing that we ask of Him? At all 
events, can there be any refuge from a cold, selfish, 
dark nature, but in the nature of a pure and loving 
Being, in Whom is no darkness at all ? 

That examination of ourselves which the Church, 
following St. Paul, enjoins upon those who would eat 
of that bread and drink of that cup, is not, I apprehend, 
an examination into our own state of mind, to see 
whether we have internal qualifications for coming to 
the Feast, but an examination whether we want to get 
rid of ourselves, whether we would really have a De- 
liverer, if we could find Him, from all that degrades us, 
a Friend in Whom we could inherit that righteousness 
and truth which we have not, and are never meant to 
have till we forget ourselves and seek them in Him. 
It is certainly a profane thing to come to a Sacrament 
which tells us of fellowship with a righteous Being, if 
we would rather be without such fellowship; which 
tells us of a new and noble nature, if we prefer our old 
and base nature. And therefore to examine ourselves 
whether we be in the faith—that is to say, whether 
we count Christ to be the Deliverer and the Giver of 
a new life to Mankind, which the Bible says He is,— 
must certainly be a most desirable preparation for the 
Marriage Supper. If He has not taken upon Him the 
nature of man, if He is not the Bridegroom of Humanity, 
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if He has not died that we may enter into His eternal 
and risen life, the Sacrament must be a falsity, and 
therefore we are false in coming to it. And through 
the dulness of our spirits, and through their fondness 
for routine, such a forgetfulness of this does steal over 
us continually, that we cannot be too thankful for any 
admonitions which tell us that God is in earnest whether 
we are or not, and that as He wishes us to inherit 
a blessing, He would rather plague us with diseases 
and sundry kinds of death, than that we should be 
detrauded of it through our distrust and unthankfulness. 
Such admonitions, like all that happens around us, and 
all the experiences within us, are meant as goads to 
drive us to the Father of our spirits, not as reasons why 
we should turn away from Him. They are not to un- 
settle us with anxieties and frettings, but to show us 
how we must get rid of all these, because we have a 
race which they will be a perpetual let and hindrance 
to us in running. 

IV. This is the next subject on which the text 
dwells. These weights and this besetting sin are 
thrown off because we cannot run with them, or can 
only run impatiently and irregularly. Does this 
running merely refer to those acts, which are some- 
times called religious, by which we are supposed to be 
preparing ourselves for another world? It means, I 
apprehend, the whole course and business of a man in 
the world, everything that he is busy about, wishing 
for, toiling for, what he is thinking in his lonely hours, 
what he is doing in society, his domestic life, his 
political life, his very lowest occupations. Whatever 
he is about, he is running some race. There is some- 
thing which he supposes it possible he can come at 
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some day or other. What the text says is, that there 
is one common object and goal for all men, that all in 
their different works and callings may set that before 
them; that if they do, every such work or calling will 
become human and not selfish; the work and calling 
of a man, and not of an animal; of a creature who 
looks upward, and not of one who goes upon his belly 
and eats dust. All such callings and works require 
patience ; patience to do the thing that has to be done 
faithfully and well, patience to bear up against all the 
obstructions that interfere with the doing of it, patience 
to make it subservient to a higher and universal end. 
It was therefore, brethren, that in the old times the 
State looked upon this Communion of the Lord’s Supper 
as a qualification for its offices. That doctrine was 
turned to an abominable use, to grovelling ends of 
party and secularity ; and all have reason to be thank- 
ful that no statute any longer enforces the obligation. 
But the principle which was implied in it cannot be 
repealed. That remains true whether we understand 
it or not; the full understanding of it would, I believe, 
be the secret of all moral and social reformation. It 
is, that no offices which are administered by men, or 
affect the wellbeing of men, may be held as if they 
were bestowed by earthly patrons, or as if they were 
the prizes of successful wit and cunning; that they are 
stewardships from God, to which men must appoint, 
and which they must hold every hour under a sense 
of God’s presence and judgment; for the abuse of 
which they must therefore seek His forgiveness, for 
the right performance of which they must cast 
themselves upon His grace; otherwise their acts will 
be done either in cowardly deference to other men’s 
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judgments, or in self-willed dependence upon their own, 
in each case equally to the injury of those whom they 
are sent into the world to serve. 

V. It may appear to some, but I hope not to many 
of you, as if the latter words of the text must take it 
out of the circle of our common duties, and restrict it 
to those which are more sublime. The Apostle says, 
“Looking unto Jesus the Author and Finisher of our 
faith, Who for the joy that was set before Him endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the 
right hand of the throne of God.” Here is the full 
interpretation of what has gone before. We have here 
the correction of some of the worst tendencies of 
religious as well as of worldly men; we have here the 
vindication of our whole human life from the narrow- 
nesses and corruptions of both. How often do preachers 
bid us think of death as the end of all the works we 
are engaged in! how often do they bid us run with 
that goal in sight! The writer of the Epistle points 
to a different goal. Jesus Christ, the Giver of life, is 
the goal of the race. If the runners have their eye 
upon any object but Him, they will miss their prize. 
How often are we told to think of our faith, to consider 
whether we have a right to claim Jesus Christ as our 
Saviour! The Epistle bids us look from our faith to 
a Living Person Who is the only root of it, the only 
end of it. Our faith is not in itself, but in Him; if 
we think of it instead of Him, it perishes. The Epistle 
bids us look to One Who bore the Cross for man, died 
the death of man, rose again as man, ascended on high 
in the nature of man. All the acts which we are 
bidden to contemplate, by which we can recognize Him, 
are acts which concern our race. And the encourage- 
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ment which is given us is, that we cast off the slough 
of that slothful, cowardly, self-seeking nature, which 
belongs to us as individuals, and may be clad with 
that enduring, self-sacrificing nature of Him Who died 
and lives for all. How this is to be done, He Himself 
shows us; for He had an end before Him, as we have 
before us. He had His Father’s eternal love always 
before Him. In darkness, and agony, and desertion, 
He had to cast Himself and us upon that love. The 
joy that was set before Him was the joy of making 
men partakers of it. 

And now, then, we may begin a little to learn the 
force of those words, “Take, eat, this is My body; 
drink, this is My blood.” Of that human and divine 
nature which was in Him, those who are let and 
hindered in running the race that is set before them 
may participate. This is the pledge that God does 
raise up His great power and come amongst us, in the 
midst of our weakness and ignorance. This is the 
pledge that we may cast down every weight that 
presses upon us, and upon our fellows, and upon the 
world, before His Cross; that we may lay other men’s 
sins and our own—for are they not the same, are we 
not sharers of a common evil, of a common death, 
however various the forms it may take ?—before Him 
Who was made sin though He knew no sin. This is 
the encouragement to give thanks for all men and for 
all things; for our birth into a world of sorrows; for 
all the sorrow we have found in it; for all that has 
compelled us to feel we are of one blood with all 
human beings. This gives us a warrant to pray for 
all, known and unknown, friends and enemies, and 
to hope for all. This is the assurance that Christ’s 
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coming in the flesh was indeed glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, goodwill to men. This is the 
pledge of the pierced side and the wounded hands, 
which is given to us as it was given to the Apostle; 
we remember to-day that Christ is risen indeed, and 
that He is our Lord and our God. This is the pledge 
that we are members not merely of a fighting body, 
but of the Church of the first-born, of the assembly 
of just men made perfect. This is the pledge that we 
have no need for Christ to descend into earthly elements, 
because our spirits may be with Him in those heavens 
where He is. This is the witness that we are not 
dreaming a dream, but expecting that which, by the 
eternal laws of God’s Universe, by the oath of Him 
Who cannot lie, must be, when we look for a coming 
of Christ in the glory of His Father and the Holy 
Angels, for a day of Redemption, when He shall claim 
the Universe which He has purchased. This is the 
voice coming to us all out of the depths of sorrow and 
anguish: “Rejoice in the Lord always, and again I 
say, Rejoice.” 


First Sunday alter Christmas 


INNOCENTS DAY 
5 ? 


DECEMBER 28, 1856 


“ And Jesus called w little child unto Him, and set him wn the 
midst of them, and said, Verily I say wnto you, Hucept ye be 
converted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.”—MarrHmEw xviii. 2, 3. 


I HAD intended to confine my discourses on the 
Eucharist within the four weeks of Advent. But there 
are some thoughts suggested by the Innocents’ Day 
which I should wish to connect with this subject. 
Nor can I regret that the Sunday after Christmas and 
the last of the year should be devoted to it. 

If we think of this day as anything more than a 
commemoration of an event—and the day can be 
merely that—it must belong to the present and the 
future, not only to the past. It must tell of a certain 
state of mind which it would be very desirable, if it 
were possible, for us to keep or to recover. Innocence 
seems a treasure so unspeakably precious, that we must 
admire all to whom we can attribute it, and mourn for 
ourselves and for all who have lost it. This admira- 
tion and this lamentation are wont to take two forms. 
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The child is regarded as not only the father but as the 
model of the man. And since Christian theology 
speaks of the child as born in sins, the moment after 
its Baptism is taken as that when it attains the summit 
of perfection. Then it wears the white robe, which 
might no doubt be kept stainless, but which is in fact 
soiled by all mixtures with the outward world, and by 
the unfolding of the feelings and passions within, which 
are to flower in youth and bear fruit in manhood. 
What can we do but lament that this innocence has 
departed, and try to regain what faint image of it or 
substitute for it we can ? 

At another time, or by a different class of persons, 
the question is viewed historically, not biographically, 
in reference to the race principally, to its individual 
members secondarily. “What a glorious time,” we 
exclaim, “that must have been, when the first man 
and the first woman were still pure! What a misery 
to their descendants that they lost Paradise! What 
multitudes have fallen in their fall! If some are 
reserved from the ultimate punishment of it, all have 
been wounded by it, even mortally.” 

There are two corrections of these plausible and 
popular statements; one is derived from the Sacrament 
of Baptism, which is appealed to as justifying the 
exaltation of infantine innocence; the other lies in the 
tenor and in the express words of Scripture, respect- 
ing the life and history of mankind. Baptism was first 
proclaimed to a corrupt generation, polluted with all 
actual transgressions, a people which had rebelled against 
God’s Covenant. It was declared to be a Baptism of 
Repentance for the remission of sins. The Baptism 
which was to succeed this, it was prophesied, would 
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be of a still more searching, penetrating, fiery quality. 
To that Baptism, Heathens as well as Jews, defiled 
with all imaginable crimes, were invited by Apostles 
and Evangelists to come. Eminent fathers and doctors 
of the Churches wondered how any should be allowed 
to receive it except those who had voluntarily turned 
from their iniquities. They resisted the demand of 
parents, though they pleaded the precedent of Circum- 
cision, and the probable practice of Apostles, that their 
children should be acknowledged as heirs of the New 
Covenant with themselves. 

The conscience, heart, reason of mankind, triumphed 
over their scruples. Infants had the nature which 
Christ took; they could not be kept from Him. ‘To 
say that they were not spiritual, voluntary beings, 
merely because the will was as yet dormant, was to 
deny the plainest facts; if they were, they had a right 
to be claimed as such beings, not to be treated as 
animals. But assuredly their condition does not deter- 
mine the character of the Sacrament in the opinion of 
any Church. Our own Catechism, written expressly 
for their use, takes pains to explain how they are ad- 
mitted to it, notwithstanding their want of the repentance 
and faith which we naturally expect of the receivers. 
Who could imagine from such statements that Baptism 
put more honour upon the unconscious innocent than 
upon the offender who had deliberately forsaken the 
evil of his ways? Who could gather from the history 
of this ordinance that the infants whom Herod slew 
‘were to be more precious in our sight, because more 
precious in God’s sight, than the bravest champions of 
the faith, provided they had walked in lasciviousness, 
lusts, and revellings, like those to whom St. Peter wrote 
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(according to the strict construction of the words he 
reckons himself among them), or had been persecutors 
and injurious like St. Paul ? 

But if Baptism speaks so decisively against the 
attempt to make it a voucher for this opinion, how do 
the Scriptures speak of the attempt to exalt the garden 
of Eden, and turn its innocence and its charm into an 
excuse for regret and longing? From the beginning 
of Genesis, where the story of Adam’s banishment 
from that garden is recorded, to the latest chapter of 
the Apocalypse, where we read of the Water of Life 
and the Tree of Life, is there one instance of such 
regret or such longing in the life, prayers, lamentations 
of a single holy man? Does Abraham in his tent, or 
Joseph in the prison, or Moses in the wilderness and 
wishing to die, or David when his heart is cast down 
within him, or Jeremiah when his heart is broken for 
the daughter of his people, waste one sigh that Adam 
had not fallen, express one wish that the earth had 
not been replenished by man? There is sorrow 
enough for those who had broken God’s Covenant and 
sold themselves into slavery, for those who, being 
planted wholly a right seed, had corrupted themselves. 
There is crying enough that God would rend the 
heavens and come down, that He would arise and 
judge the earth. But though these brave sinking 
warriors have boldness to utter almost every complaint 
before the God Who knows what they mean, though 
they say, “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ?” “Let us speak with Thee of Thy judgment,” 
—where do you find one maintaining that it would be 
better for him or for the world if there had been no 
revelation of God’s righteousness, fighting with sin and 
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overcoming it, of God’s mercy to the sinner? Such 
blasphemy does not enter into their thoughts. They 
look onwards, not backwards. They desire more 
knowledge of God’s Truth and Love, not the loss of 
what they have. As the discovery of their own evil 
and of the world’s evil becomes more appalling, they 
have a clearer vision, which they are sure will wax 
brighter to the perfect day, of a good which no evil 
can quench. For this they wait. Must they not 
bless God that He suffered men to eat of that tree, of 
which the fruit was death? Did not life lie behind 
that death,—a diviner life than any which Adam could 
even dream of ? 

So says the Scripture ; and so says that Sacrament 
of which I have been speaking in these sermons. The 
other may expose one form of that irreverent, ungrate- 
ful retrospection to which we are all so prone; this 
strikes at the principle of it. We cannot receive the 
pledges that the Son of God has taken the nature 
of men, and then deduce our humanity from Adam 
instead of Him. We cannot receive the pledges that 
the Son of God has died the death of men, and com- 
plain that Death has entered into the world. We 
cannot receive the pledges that the Lamb of God has 
taken away the sin of the world, and not confess that 
the victory over sin is greater than the unconscious- 
ness which precedes it. We cannot believe that He 
has made a full and perfect and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the world, and 
not be willing to accept St. Paul’s words, in the fullest 
sense we can give them, confessing our inability to 
enter into the length and breadth of them; that “not 
as the offence so also is the free gift” ; that “as by the 
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offence of one, judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation ; so by the righteousness of One, the free 
gift came upon all men unto justification of life” ; that 
“as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.” 

But there must be a true reverence for the child- 
hood of the individual and of mankind, or this false 
reverence would have been impossible. When our 
Lord took a child and set it in the midst of the dis- 
ciples, and made its face the answer to their question, 
“Who is the greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven?” 
nay, even told them that they could not enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven unless they were converted and 
became as that child, He certainly laid them and us 
under a very serious obligation to inquire what it is. 
in this image which He loved, and after which He 
would mould us. His words indeed, taken in their 
most simple and obvious sense, scatter all notions that 
we are to sigh after the state of Infancy as one which 
has been left far behind us; for He tells grown men 
that they may and must attain all which is blessed in 
that state, notwithstanding their experience of the 
world and of sin. But they do assuredly justify the 
feeling of mankind, which the theories of philosophers 
and divines fail to justify, that a childlike man is the 
highest and most developed man. 

You speak of a child as unconscious. You denounce 
what you call self-consciousness, as utterly inconsis- 
tent with its proper nature, as almost revolting. Yet, 
if you saw no consciousness awakening in this same 
child, you would be obliged to call it idiotic. If it 
never learnt to speak of itself in the first person,—if 
it never began to say with full emphasis, “This is 
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mine,” and “ This I am to do,” you would lament that 
it had no energy to act, no feeling of responsibility. 
Here is the puzzle which is continually thrusting itself 
in our way. It gives rise to continual changes in our 
speculations ; to still more in our practical education. 
Are we to be awakening that sense of self which 
threatens quietness, obedience, simplicity? Are we 
to stifle it, and so to form amere good-natured slave, 
a creature without any purpose or determination ? The 
question is asked again and again by anxious parents. 
In general, before they have found the answer, it has 
answered itself. They are obliged to confess that they 
are not creators, that another discipline than theirs 
has been at work on the being which has been com- 
mitted to them; perhaps they are obliged to wish they 
had been sooner aware of that fact, or at least had 
sooner understood the immeasurable importance of it. 
Then they may be struck with the reflection, obvious 
enough,—and yet to how many of us new and start- 
ling !_that perhaps these facts of our experience have 
something to do with our divinity; that that does not 
stand wholly apart from human life; that the passage 
between them may have been opened by One Who 
knows more than we know. 

We have been praying this week, “ Almighty God, 
Who hast given Thine only begotten Son to take our 
nature upon Him, and as at this time to be born of | 
a pure Virgin, grant that we, being regenerate and 
made Thy children by adoption and grace, may daily 
be renewed by Thy Holy Spirit.” It can scarcely be 
doubted, I think, that whatever is meant by becoming 
a little child, or being a little child, in the text or 
elsewhere, is included in the word Regenerate, which 
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is used in this Collect, and that that word receives its 
explanation from the previous clause respecting the 


Incarnation of the Son of God. That is made the 
ground of the regeneration and new birth of the 
creatures who call upon God as their Father. They 
may claim to be sons of God by adoption, because the 
Only Begotten has made Himself their Brother. If 
Baptism admits one and another into this condition, if 
it gives one and another the filial name and the filial 
privilege, it does so because Christ had first vindicated 
that name and those privileges for all human beings, 
by taking their flesh. It cannot do less or more than 
the charter from which it derives its force authorizes 
it to do. It can confer no separate or independent 
grace upon any creature. It can only say: “Thou 
belongest to the Head of thy race; thou art a member 
of His body; thou dost not merely carry about with 
thee that divided nature which thou hast inherited 
from the first Adam—a nature doomed to death, with 
death stamped upon it—thou hast the nature of the 
Divine Son, thou art united to Him in Whom is life, 
and from Whom the life of thee and of all creatures 
comes.” 

What follows from such a statement as this? 
Surely that the purity or innocence of any human 
creature is not and cannot be his own; that we are 
only innocent so far as we claim nothing of our own, 
so far as we look out of ourselves, so far as we forget 
ourselves in another. Whether we approve of this 
language or not, whether we call it mystical or not, 
we all testify to the truth of it. That reverence for 
unconsciousness, that almost worship of childhood, is 
nothing else than a silent homage to this doctrine. 

VOL. I G 
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And the protest against mere unconsciousness, the 
desire we feel that a child should grow into a distinct 
living person, the conviction we have that the com- 
mand “Know thyself” does descend from Heaven, 
even when obedience to it seems sometimes to bring 
us to the very brink of hell; this also is a witness in 
behalf of the same doctrine. For how can there be 
any giving up of self if there is not a self to give 
up? How can a man cease from his own works and 
his own strivings, if there is nothing working and 
striving within him which he has to cease from ? 

It must then be true that we are to watch, with 
intense interest and thankfulness and hope, the gradual 
outburst of all those life-buds which yet destroy the 
unconsciousness of infancy. We ought to welcome 
the appearance of every strong energy, even of every 
feeling and passion which is a prophecy of manhood, 
even of vehement self-assertion, whatever possibilities 
of evil may be latent in it, though it may terminate 
in savage independence and defiance. To regard any 
of these as diabolical, because they may be turned to 
diabolical uses; any as appertaining to the old selfish 
Adam nature, because they may be debased into its 
tools, is to deny the purpose of God in Creation and 
in Redemption. But we are equally denying that 
purpose if we do not regard all the discipline of the 
family and the discipline of the school, all softening 
influences that act upon the affections, all hardening 
influences that fortify the will, the friendship which 
‘binds. together the members of a society, the law 
which appeals to the conscience of each one, every- 
thing which awakens the powers of mind or of body, 
everything which restrains their irregular exercises, 
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as God’s instruments for preventing His child from 
becoming its own slave, instead of His’ free servant. 
We could ill spare the brief records of our Lord’s own 
boyhood in St. Luke, because they tell us that the 
boy has his prototype as well as the man, and that 
when the 

Nature crescent does not grow alone 

In thews and bulk ; but as this temple waxes, 

The inward service of the mind and soul 

Grows wide withal,— 
we may be sure that there is One with him Who, as 
He grew in stature and in grace, was always doing 
His Father’s business, and learning obedience in it. 
Those who would take these records from us would 
do us an unspeakable injury. But God forbid that 
ecclesiastical fancy should add one letter to them! 
It is the Manhood of Christ we need chiefly to hear 
of; that Manhood for which the childhood and boy- 
hood were only a preparation; that Manhood which 
is to show us how we are not, and how we are, to 
aspire after the state of the child. 

These words, “ Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business?” contain that secret also. In 
all things denying Himself, in all things exalting His 
Father, He was necessarily without sin; because sin 
consists in setting up a self, in refusing to own any 
end beyond self. He was undefiled and harmless, 
innocent, not because he was free from one temptation, 
not because the consciousness of all human guilt was 
not upon Him, but because He could bear it into 
the presence of His Father, because He could keep up 
entire communion with His love under the sense and 
pressure of it. 
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Therefore, brethren, all attempts to make ourselves 
innocent by putting ourselves into a regulated atmo- 
sphere, and trying to bar out the intrusion of evil; all 
attempts to cut ourselves off from sinners, lest they 
should defile us; all treatment of other men’s evils as 
if they were not our own, must be fatal to the acquisi- 
tion of Christ’s innocence, the only innocence which 
God knows anything of. On the other hand, it is 
contradicting Scripture, and reason, and experience, to 
say that those who have been most stained with out- 
ward and inward defilements may not receive the gift 
of innocency in its fullest measure. “Thou shalt purge 
me with hyssop, and I shall be clean ; Thou shalt wash 
me, and I shall be whiter than snow,’ was the con- 
fident and well-grounded assurance of a man upon 
whose conscience lay the burden of adultery and 
murder. For those crimes the sword was never to 
depart from his house. No petty penances, such as 
confessors lay upon kings, but such as God lays upon 
them and their subjects equally, the loss and rebellion 
of children, exile, sorrow without and within, were 
appointed for him. But he himself had a free heart 
and a right spirit. He had dared to seek God’s 
righteousness, to fly to Him from his own evil, and 
therefore it had not power to hold him a prisoner. 
Guilt fell off from him. He was purer than ever he 
had been, because he trusted in God more than he had 
ever done, and in himself less. It cannot be otherwise 
in a higher and diviner dispensation. St. Paul declares 
that it is not. The history of individuals and of man- 
kind witnesses, that it is not. And let men frame 
what notions they will about baptismal purity, the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper witnesses that the 
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sin-stricken man who has discerned that he never had, 
and never can have, anything righteous in himself, 
may become altogether childlike and spotless when he 
turns from himself, and seeks for fellowship with Him 
in Whom is no sin. 

I have dwelt specially upon this point, because I 
think we have here the true sense and meaning of the 
Innocents’ Day. If it had stood apart from the 
Festival of the Nativity, as the special qualification 
of certain infants who died before they had contracted 
any actual guilt, we might fancy there was something 
in their circumstances peculiarly fortunate or celestial, 
—something which raised them higher than others in 
the records of Heaven, because they saw and knew 
so little of earth. But when we are taught by the 
time which is chosen for celebrating them, as much as 
by the event itself which we celebrate, that all their 
worth is derived from their relation to the Son of 
Man, and to His adoption of our flesh; when we are 
reminded by the recurrence of their festival after those 
of St. Stephen and St. John, that the middle-aged 
man and the old man had just as much innocen®e as 
those who died in their cradles,—were in Christ’s 
sense of the word little children, because they con- 
fessed their sins and believed that God was faithful 
and just to forgive them their sins and to cleanse 
them from all unrighteousness,—we are certainly 
taught a lesson of the most opposite kind to that which 
some would enforce upon us. 

But I cannot separate this doctrine respecting 
true Christian innocence from that other which Com- 
munion by its very name inculcates upon us, and 
which is never more urged upon us than by the 
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season of the Nativity. We seek communion with the 
Righteous Lord of man, with Him Who took upon 
Him the nature of man. The righteousness which 
He revealed is a righteousness for each, because it is 
a righteousness for all. If we refuse it to any one, 
we must explain on some other grounds than God 
gives us in His Word why we have any right to it. 
That is what is indicated to us by the admonition of 
the Church, that we must be in charity with all men 
when we come to that feast. It is to bind us to all 
men in the participation of the very highest gifts 
which God Himself can confer. If we would shut out 
any from those gifts, what do we mean by seeking 
them? If we would not shut them out from these 
gifts, what are the gifts which are not included in 
them, which are not inferior to them? ‘The text is a 
most searching one. Ministers and people may well 
shrink and tremble at the application of it. You 
want discipline to keep out notorious offenders. Few 
of them come; if we have courage, we may easily ex- 
clude those who do. But here is a discipline not for 
the notorious offenders, but for all of us; for those 
who pass muster best with the world; for those who 
are most satisfied with themselves. Are we more con- 
tent with ourselves than with that man and that? Do 
we know nothing in ourselves which should exclude 
us, more than anything that we know of him? Do 
we come because we will not let anything exclude us 
from seeking the God Who alone understands what has 
kept us from Him, Who can take that barrier away ? 
Brethren, we talk much of divisions in the Church ; 
we have many nostrums of our own for healing wounds ; 
many schemes of comprehension ; much zeal to banish 
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opponents of ours, who, we affirm, are the causes of 
strife. Let as many as think these methods have 
been successful hitherto, try them again. Let those 
who despair of such, make one other experiment. It 
is an old and simple one. We have sinned in break- 
ing the Communion of the Church. Let us confess 
that sin, each for himself and the whole Church, when 
we meet at the Communion. Others may have com- 
mitted it. Weare not suppressing their sins when we 
are acknowledging our own. If we feel those that are 
pressing upon us most nearly, we shall feel also those 
with which we seem to have no immediate concern, 
but to which we may have contributed very largely. 
That is one Christmas lesson connected with this 
Service ; the lesson which we shall practise better when 
we become more of little children, and have learnt to 
confess to the Father of our spirits, as they, when 
they are kindly and truly dealt with, confess to their 
fathers after the flesh. There is another lesson, also 
a very plain one, which has to do with this season. 
We speak of Christmas gifts and Christmas charities, 
and we lay every Sunday some alms upon the Com- 
munion plate. I do not say that it would be better 
if we gave more then. Let those alms be taken as 
signs and pledges, rather than as specific acts. Let 
charity find its way through other channels; even, if 
you will, through the most formal and legal. But let 
the signs be true signs. Let us give always because 
we are in communion with God and in communion 
with men. Let all charities have a savour of the 
Nativity in them; let them have a divine origin, and a 
human character and purpose. You complain, perhaps, 
that charities have not this character and purpose ; 
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you talk of the display of subscription lists, of the 
little sympathy which accompanies donations that 
pass through some unknown collector or board. But 
why complain? Why should we not try to make it 
otherwise ? Why should not communicants feel that 
they have a bond to each other? Why should not 
those who receive the bread and wine in every parish 
church or private chapel, meet to consider what they 
may do in the best, simplest, most childlike way, for 
making others sharers in their blessings, physical, in- 
tellectual, spiritual? If we are tired of more artificial 
organisations, why not use this, which has so deep a 
eroundwork, which has stood for eighteen centuries, 
which need never grow old, because it implies by its 
very nature that we seek a continual renewal of life 
from One Who has promised to bestow it, and Who 
does not deceive us ? 

I would suggest this to you as a thought for the 
conclusion of the year. May it ripen and expand and 
bear some fruits in the one which is coming! And 
there is another, which may sustain it and make it 
effectual. Our Lord told His disciples that unless 
they were converted and became as little children, 
they could not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Did He mean that Kingdom of Heaven which He 
had already given them power to preach of to others ; 
that Kingdom of which they were to say to all men, 
“Tt is at hand, it is about you; submit to it; become 
the subjects of it”? Yes! that very Kingdom! They 
had a right to say—Judas had a right to say—to the 
inhabitants of every village and street, “A Kingdom 
which you cannot see is in the midst of you. It isa 
Kingdom of Righteousness and Peace and Joy. You 
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are heirs of it. Christ has taken your nature that 
you may enter into it.” The words were true; no 
unbelief in those who heard them or in those who 
spoke them could make them untrue. But if they 
would enter into this Kingdom of Righteousness and 
Peace and Joy which is brought near us—if they 
would breathe this atmosphere which is surrounding 
those who speak and those who hear—ministers and 
people must alike have that poverty of spirit, that 
simple trust, which belong to the child. And this 
appears to us often—to us quite as often as to you— 
as if it were a sentence of perpetual exclusion. Where 
are proud and vain men, such as we are, to find this 
poverty ? where are suspicious and doubting men, such 
as we are, to obtain this trust? Each time the ex- 
hortation before the Communion is read—each time 
that we are called to true repentance and faith and 
thanksgiving, the question may come back to us; yes, 
and with increased anxiety, even terror. I know but 
one way of treating it; the Collect to which I have 
referred already—our Christmas Collect—points out 
the way. We are children of God; Christ, by taking 
our nature, has assured that title to us. It depends 
on no accidents ; it rests not upon any condition of our 
feelings. And because we are children, God has sent 
forth His Spirit that we may call Him Father, and 
that we may do the acts of children. The Spirit is 
the last great gift to our race; the gift to it, not in its 
unconscious infancy, but in its full ripe manhood. 
That Spirit was given that we might know the treasures 
which God has freely given us,—the treasures of His 
own Nature. That Spirit is the Spirit of Trust and of 
Humility. That Spirit is the Spirit of Christ and of 
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the Father. He is with us always, speaking to us 
always, working in us always. The reproaches of our 
conscience for our pride and self-will are His reproaches. 
All movements to give up our pride and self-will are 
His movements. When we ask that His Spirit may 
be renewed in us day by day, we ask to have our pride 
and self-will taken away by One Who is mightier 
than they are, mightier than we are. We ask what 
He prompts us to ask. When we draw nigh to the 
altar, He is with us, to fulfil the purposes of that 
Communion, to unite us to God, to unite us to our 
brethren. He is there that we may enter into the 
enjoyment of that Kingdom of Truth and Love which 
shall have no end. He is there to kindle that light 
in us which may afterwards shine before men, that 
seeing our good works they may glorify our Father in 
Heaven. 


First Sunday in the Wear 


JANUARY 4, 1857 
“ This 1s the will of God, even your sanctification.” —1 THEss. iv. 3. 


As long as we have any technical association with the 
principal word in this sentence, I doubt whether we 
shall understand what St. Paul wished the Thessa- 
lonians to understand by it. He was not writing a 
system of divinity, but a letter to men who were 
working and suffering in the world, and who wanted 
strength to work and suffer. When he spoke to them 
of sanctification, he spoke of that which concerned their 
every-day business; of that which every man might 
feel and know that he needed, because he was busy. 
The learned men among them, if there were any such, 
who tried to get a definition of the phrase from some 
book, would be always at fault; the simplest wayfarer, 
who was in the actual battle of life, and was fighting 
it manfully, would have some glimpse of its significa- 
tion at once, and would see further into it, the harder 
he was pressed by his enemies. For what did such a 
man discover in the first century of the Christian 
Church ? what does he discover in the nineteenth ? 
This, I think: “It is hard to do the thing which I 
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ought to do; hard oftentimes, when a number of 
different arguments present themselves to me, to know 
which is the thing I ought to do. I am glad to get 
advice from this man and that—though oftentimes 
the advice is very wide of the mark. It does not 
meet my difficulty. There is a mist over my eyes 
which it does not scatter, so that I may see the thing 
as it is; there is a lameness in my gait which it does 
not heal, that I may walk in the right way. Still, I 
can obtain a certain help from friends, when the 
question is about acts. I can, in simple deference to 
their judgment, take one course and avoid another; or 
I can balance between their opposing counsels, and 
perhaps strike out some better path for myself. But 
how different the case is, when that other question 
arises, How ain I to be right! And it does arise, it 
does force itself upon me. I may have shuffled through 
the world a long time without asking myself whether 
my words and deeds express what is in me, or whether 
I merely adopted them because they were expected 
from me; changing them, therefore, when I go into 
some other society, as I change the current coin of 
one country for that of its neighbour, when I pass the 
frontier. It may be an interruption to my work to 
entertain this question. I may be very glad to dismiss 
it; but it comes back to me. I cannot pretend to be 
straightforward and honest if I do not face it; and 
yet, when I do face it, what insincerity comes to light 
within me! At home, in secret hours, I have to 
endure an inquisition, I have to be put upon a rack, 
which is much more searching and terrible than any I 
can ever be exposed to in the world. And then many 
words which I hear in the world—words which fell 
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very lightly on my ear once—will seem to repeat this 
secret examination, and to increase the torture of it. 
T hear people complimenting themselves, complimenting 
each other, upon their sincerity. Whatever other 
virtues they may be wanting in, that they can claim. 
Happy, enviable men! What would I not give to 
purchase their secret! What efforts would I not 
make to attain the blessing which they appear to have 
reached so easily, and to hold so securely !” 

Yes! to be or not to be, that is the question. 
Can we be honest, not merely in transactions with the 
world, but honest with ourselves? Can we not merely 
practise justice when there are a thousand influences 
of law and opinion to make injustice perilous, but 
hold fast justice in our heart of hearts, though all 
those influences should be thrown into the other scale, 
and to do right should be the only hazard? Is it 
accident, the want of opportunity, the dread of detection, 
which keeps us decent? Do the conventions of 
society make us courteous and friendly? If they 
were taken away, should we let loose, should we have 
pleasure in letting loose, our contempt and malice ? 

I am far from saying that it is wise or right to 
force this inquisition upon our fellow-men. Often, I 
am sure, we confuse their consciences rather than clear 
them by doing so. But it is forced upon ourselves in 
our private hours. We have to meet these demands, 
or confess we cannot meet them, when those who are 
about us suppose that all is right, and would persuade 
us that it is so. And then comes the most terrible of 
all crises in a man’s history, when a Sisyphus sentence 
seems to be laid upon him, when he is lifting a stone 
that is ever descending upon him with greater weight. 
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He finds all outward. schemes of reformation vain. 
He cannot engage in them; for they only helped to 
lay bare an internal disease, and to aggravate the 
suffering from it. He must eradicate that. But what 
is that? Is it not himself? Can he remake his own 
being? He finds baseness and corruption at what 
seems to him the very root of it. Is he to establish 
nobleness and purity there? Yet who else can? All 
Nature says, “It is not inme.’ All Society says, “ It 
is not in me.” And oh! how the effort to cure seems 
to augment tthe malignity of the complaint! How 
much worse he is, since he began to meditate on this 
evil, to pry into the depths of it! Shall the ground 
be covered over again as well as it may be? Shall 
he try to walk over it as before, forgetting what he 
has seen, not in a dream, but in actual revelation, 
below ? 

To one who has felt thus—in any degree thus— 
the word Sanctification may have a very. promising 
sound: promising because it speaks of reality; for he 
is well tired of everything artificial. It seems to say, 
“Just what you are seeking may be accomplished for 
you. You may be made right; not on the surface, 
but within. There may be a reformation; not in the 
acts, of which the world takes cognizance, but in you, 
from whom the acts proceed.” In past time he may 
have conceived of a Saint either as one who had 
reached a transcendent elevation of thought and 
character, or as one whose external habits separated 
him from other beings of his race. He may have 
thought the first condition enviable but unapproach- 
able; the other disagreeable, if not morally offensive. 
Now his definition of the word is changed altogether. 
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At all events the saintship or sanctification he wants is 
the power of stooping, not of rising. His self-conceit 
and consequence are his burdens. To be delivered 
from these is his ambition. He has been standing 
too much apart from his fellows; who can impart to 
him the difficult art of being at one with them, in 
entire sympathy with them? He is certain that he 
is not better than they are. And yet he is always 
wishing, struggling to pass for something better; to 
be gloriously inhuman. Who will enable him to be 
more simply human, more natural, more unassuming 
than men are wont to be ? 

He thinks this simplicity, this inward truthfulness, 
must be a gift; for does not discipline induce formality ? 
He is half inclined to suppose it must be dropped into 
some favoured souls by some chance angel visitant. 
Will such an one ever come to him? Are there any 
waters into which he might step, after they have been 
troubled, and be healed of the disease which has kept 
him bedridden so long ? 

It is not of an angel St. Paul speaks in the text. 
Writing to a set of ordinary men, lately Heathens or 
perhaps Pharisees, he says to them all, “ This 1s the 
Will of Gon, even your Sanctification.” A very marvel- 
lous message when we hear it first. It seems as if 
anything was true rather than that. We are struggling 
to make ourselves right that we may obtain the favour 
of God; struggling to bring our minds into the state 
which He can look upon with some complacency, 
and for which He may ultimately reward us. St. Paul, 
you see, says nothing of that kind; he regards the 
subject from an entirely different point of view. It is 
the Will of God, he says, to sanctify you. “Oh yes,” 
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we reply, “no doubt God has given us a law;—He has. 
told us what we are to do and not to do. That is His 
Will; if we can conform ourselves to it, so much the 
better. But the complaint we are making is, that we 
cannot: the adjusting our wills to that Will is the 
difficulty. Who can take that out of our way ?” 

No, this is not what the words are saying. St. Paul 
undoubtedly believed that God had given men a law: 
no one believed it more. He had felt the whole force 
of that belief, the whole anguish of it. He had known 
his own inability to keep that law, his own dislike to it. 
And it was by this process he learnt that the Will of 
God was his Sanctification. Beneath the law he found 
there was a Divine Person, a Divine Will, which was 
the author of it. And that Person, that Will, was 
acting upon him, was working in him, to will and do of 
His good pleasure. This Will was not compelling him 
to certain acts; was not setting before him certain 
motives which might incline him to do those acts; it 
was speaking directly to his will; it was making him 
to be that which he was created to be, that he might 
do that which he was commanded to do. 

You think, perhaps, that St. Paul had a beautiful 
soul, shaped to receive this Sanctification ; one which 
gracefully, naturally submitted to it; upon which it 
fell like the dew-drops upon a flower that opens to 
take them in. Never, surely, was there so great a 
mistake. If we may trust his own statement, it was 
through resistance, through reluctance, through the 
vehemence of self-will, that he became aware of the 
might of that Will which was subduing him to itself. 
If he had not discovered that in his own person, he 
would never have spoken out so boldly to the Thessa- 
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lonians: “This is the willof God, even your Sanctification.” 
“Tam sure that in you there is no hard and rugged 
scil which there is not in me, that there is no pride 
choking up the avenues through which love might enter 
in, that did not choke up my reason and heart. All 
that I have learnt in myself has proved to me that this 
Will is not a partial one, not one that chooses some 
specially tender, soft nature for its operations; that it 
is absolutely a Will to good and to nothing else; that it 
is a Will which seeks to bring all wills into harmony 
with itself,” 

St. Paul had the same difficulty in believing this 
that you or I can have; greater difficulty, because he 
understood the resistance of the human will immeasur- 
ably better than we do; because he had seen it in a 
multitude more of terrible cases ; because he had real- 
ized it more in himself. But the faith, “This is the 
will of God, even your Sanctification,’ rose out of all 
these experiences, rose above them all. When his 
calculations failed him, he fell back upon it; when his 
hopes were crushed, he fell back upon it. Other things 
might be doubtful—this was certain. Upon this 
ground he stood; upon this heaven and earth stood; if 
heaven and earth passed away, this would not pass away. 

I said that men found continually that the further 
they went down into themselves, the more there was 
of corruption, and darkness, and evil, till at last they 
supposed the very root of their being was nothing else. 
St. Paul had gone down into these depths; he had 
found this rottenness; in himself he says he found 
only that. But he discovered that there was a root 
below himself, a true divine root, for himself and every 
man. He found that each man, when he tries to con- 
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template himself apart from Christ, is that evil creature 
in which no good thing dwells. But no man, so he 
teaches, has a right to contemplate himself apart from 
Christ ; God does not so contemplate him. He was 
formed at first in the Divine Word; in Him he lives 
and has his being still. To be ignorant of Him, the 
true root of his life, is his misery; to know Him is life 
and peace. He was sure that it is God’s will that men 
should be that which He had formed them to be; that 
they should find the true source and spring of their 
life; that they should not go on in a vain and desper- 
ate struggle, to cut themselves apart from it and to 
destroy themselves. But if this was so, the Will of 
God was their Sanctification ; the Will of God was to 
graft them upon this living stock. Upon it they might 
grow, and might bring forth living fruits. He was 
certain that such a Will was not a lazy, moperative will. 
It was not one which acted to-day, and would cease 
acting to-morrow. It was the Will of the Everlasting 
Father; it had fully uttered itself in Christ the Divine 
Word, when He took upon Him man’s flesh, and gave 
Himself up to Death, and rose again from the dead. 
It would go on acting itself out in all the energies 
of the Almighty Spirit, the Comforter Whom Christ 
promised His Church, to abide with it for ever. Every 
man then in the Thessalonian Church was to receive 
this announcement, as made directly to him. He was 
not to argue about it, whether there was not some 
special infirmity or evil which put him beyond the 
' scope of it, and showed that it was meant for others 
rather than him. If he believed that he was under a 
law, that there was something which it was right for 
him to do, something which it was right for him to be; 
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the more infirmity, the more evil he was conscious of, 
the more proof had he that these words were addressed 
to him. But the same principle which made it a sin to 
deny them to himself, made it an equal sin to deny them 
to any one of his fellows. Whatever might be their 
temptations, outward or inward; however they might 
have yielded to one or both, there was no possible 
limitation of this sentence. The Will of God in its 
fullest sense, in its length and breadth, was their 
Sanctification. It was not a poor paltry benevolence, 
which wishes all creatures happiness, and will perhaps 
take pains to give them the outward animal ease and 
felicity which some men crave for, which no man is 
ever content with. It is not a Will to save them from 
toil or suffering, or rightful punishment. It is a Will 
to impose and inflict these, so long as they contribute 
to the purification and elevation of the will, the spirit 
within ; so long as they helped to remove clogs and 
impediments from that, so long as they tend to bring 
the man to the state in which alone he is a man, 
renewed in the Image of God. 

In this sense, brethren, and with this faith, I would 
beseech you to consider the words which we have 
heard in the Epistle and Gospel and Collect for to-day ; 
in this sense and with this faith I desire that we may 
apply them in the year upon which we are entering. 
It may seem a fall to pass from the Nativity of Christ 
to His Circumcision; from the message that a Child 
was born and a Son given, to the severities of the old 
law, the law of servants. It would be a fall indeed if 
the message which Christmas Day brought to us, “God 
has sent forth His Son, made of a woman, that ye might 
receive the adoption of Sons,” were in any degree in- 
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vaded or weakened by the Circumcision message, if the 
Covenant that is done away were again forced upon us, 
who have received the sign of the diviner Covenant. 
But we keep the festival of Christ’s Circumcision on 
purpose that we may not suffer this moral degradation. 
We are always in peril of it. We are always ready to 
fancy that we are not redeemed, not claimed as God’s 
children, not grafted upon a true and holy root. We are 
always supposing that by some painful acts, devised by 
ourselves or borrowed from the practice of other days, 
we are to bring ourselves into a condition which we 
ought to attain, but which God has not bestowed upon 
us. St. Paul teaches us—the Church, year by year, 
repeats his lesson—that Christ’s Circumcision is an 
answer to all such reasonings, the prohibition of all 
such experiments. The purpose of Circumcision was 
accomplished when the Son of Man underwent it. 
His birth and death explained why it had been in- 
stituted. His birth and death destroyed its use, 
preserved its signification, brought forth the substance 
of which it was the shadow. If the Nativity says 
that Christ’s Sonship is the ground upon which our 
life and the life of humanity stands, the Circum- 
cision says that we have no acts whatever to perform 
in order that we may place ourselves on this ground; 
that all obstacles have been removed which hinder us 
from asserting it as ours; that we have no right to de- 
mand anything of any human creature, before we tell 
him that it is his by the constitution of God’s Universe, 
that it is his according to the. Mind and Will of God 
Himself. 

And this privilege we are to vindicate for ourselves, 
aud this Gospel we are to preach to others, because 
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only by doing so can we come, or can we bring them, 
within the scope of that Sanctification of which the 
text speaks. That, I have explained already, we can 
only refer to the Will of God; to the perpetual opera- 
tion of that Will upon spirits whom He has formed 
in His image, whom He has created in His Son; 
whom He has reclaimed and regenerated in that Son, 
that they may derive life and virtue from His life 
and virtue, and may bring forth the fruits which become 
such a root. This Sanctification takes effect by all 
the discipline which God brings to bear upon the 
hearts and spirits of men, by all the signs and tokens 
which make them aware of their relation to Him, by 
all the inward attraction which binds them to Him, 
by all illuminations respecting His purposes, by all 
severities and hardships which remind them of their 
evil nature, reprove them for having yielded to it, 
force them to abjure it and seek protection from it. 
Here is that Circumcision, made without hands, of 
which the Church speaks to-day; hereby God teaches 
us that He is not watching over us less than over His 
people in any older generation, that He is dealing with 
us upon the same principles which are set forth to 
us in their history; only that He has brought us to a 
point which was always before them, but which they 
never reached; only that He has given us a light 
respecting His methods and His ultimate object which 
He did not vouchsafe to them. 

We enter then upon the New Year, with the assur- 
ance that whatever befalls us in the course of it, that 
must be an instrument in God’s hands for effecting 
this inward circumcision, that must be intended to 
fulfil the Will of God which is our Sanctification. I 
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do not know what can sustain us in looking forward 
into the dim shadowy future, if this truth does not. 
Anxiety and restlessness get the dominion over us, 
when we speculate about what is likely to come upon 
us; they get the dominion over us often as completely 
when we consider what we should be doing, in which 
direction our work les, whether there are not a 
hundred incompatible duties which we must perform 
in succession or at once. The notion of a Fate which 
may crush us at any moment lies beneath the first 
of these calculations. The notion of a Taskmaster 
who is making tremendous demands upon us, who is 
reaping where he has not sown, and gathering where 
he has not strawed, is involved in the other. Is it 
not natural that despondency, irregularity, indolence, 
should be the result of both? But if for a Fate, you 
substitute a Father; if for a Taskmaster, you sub- 
stitute the Will of God, which is our Sanctification, 
surely the whole condition of your minds is changed ; 
you can wait, for you have hope; you can work, for 
you have an Inspirer of your work, and One who must 
conduct it to its right issue. He is preparing events ; 
He is preparing you to meet them, to be instructed 
by them, to make use of them. The events are under 
the direction of a Will which is a Will to simple and 
perfect good; you are under the more immediate 
direction of the same Will; ydu can enter into its 
meaning; you are invited to work with it. True, you 
are subject to an outward law; Christ, the Everlast- 
ing Son, was subject to one. But you can obey that 
law in the spirit of a Son, for Christ did so, and His 
Spirit is with you to mould your purposes and your 
acts to the likeness of His. You will have to undergo 
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immeasurably sharper crosses than you can ever con- 
trive for yourself. Christ in His very infancy was 
marked as One Who was to bear a cross. He took it 
in simple filial obedience. And the Will which laid 
it upon Him sustained Him under it; that He might 
sustain all those whose nature He has assumed, whose 
burdens He has shared. 

There is another lesson also in this Circumcision 
Festival, which I hope will go with us through the 
year. We sometimes say that the Jewish Covenant 
has nothing to do with us, and has no resemblance to 
ours, because it was the Covenant with a nation. God 
forbid that that circumstance should put a difference 
between us and them! God forbid that we should 
feel that their nation was under the direct care and 
government of a Living and Righteous Lord, and that 
ours is left to the care of ignorant and foolish mortals! 
God forbid that we should think it is the Will of God 
to sanctify us as individuals, and not to cut off from 
our nation whatever hinders it from fulfilling the tasks 
which are given it to do! Let us not destroy our 
- patriotism—yes, and our personal morality, for that is 
inseparable from our patriotism—by such doctrines as 
these. The Father of all does not regard special 
nations less, because by the birth and death of His 
Son He has redeemed mankind. We are only holy 
as individuals, because we have a portion in that 
universal holiness which Christ has put upon our 
race. All God’s Sanctification is to make us more 
united to our fellows. All His severe Circumcision 
is to separate us from those selfish inclinations and 
habits which set us at war with them. Whatever 
punishments He designs for England this year, are to 
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destroy the weeds which are ruining its soil. Those 
weeds grow on the soil of our hearts; they are sowing 
seeds that stifle all better produce there, as well as in 
the country at large. We know it is so; we know 
that the worship of money, the meanness of party, 
the hypocrisies of the tongue, the hypocrisies of the 
soul, cannot be traced by any reasonable men to some 
imaginary public. They are to be found in you and 
me; in you and me they must be extirpated. This 
is the proof that we cannot separate the Covenant 
with the nation from the Covenant with its members; 
this is the proof that a Sanctification for one must be 
ineffectual, if it did not contemplate the other. This 
is the reason why we should ask for a national repent- 
ance and reformation, and should not trust our desires 
for a repentance and reformation in ourselves, while 
we think of ourselves apart from the sinners by whom 
we are surrounded. ‘This is the reason why we can 
hope for no Sanctification, till we believe that it is the 
Will of God to sanctify us all. 


First Sunday after Lpiphany 


JANUARY 11, 1857 


“ But of owr Gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost : in whom 
the God of this world hath blinded the minds of them which believe 
not, lest the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ, Who is the Image 
of God, should shine unto them.”—2 CoRINTHIANS iy. 8, 4. 


I OBSERVED, two or three Sundays ago, that the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians set forth more com- 
pletely than any other part of St. Paul’s writings his 
own struggles as a Minister to the Gentiles, and the 
lessons which they had taught him respecting the 
office of Ministers in all ages. I return to it now for 
both reasons. The Epiphany season leads us to inquire 
how Christ was manifested to the Gentiles; it leads 
us, if we have any serious thoughts of our own work, 
to ask how He is manifested to men by the Gospel 
which we preach. St. Paul’s words, in the text, con- 
tain a very direct answer to these questions. 

(1) Though every tract which is thrown about in 
our streets tells us that Gospel means “ good tidings,” 
I do not think it is at all unnecessary to remind you 
and myself of that familiar and universally acknow- 
ledged definition. In reading St. Paul we have to be 
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continually on our guard lest we should forget it, and 
so attribute to him a purpose very unlike indeed that 
which he attributes to himself. We may suppose that 
he came among the Gentiles to tell them that the 
Divine footsteps which they thought they had traced 
on our earth were merely imaginary. We may think 
that he spoke of a darkness and horror over the past 
and the future, which they had known nothing of before. 
In either case he could not have been a messenger of 
good tidings. He might have boasted that he was 
telling the truth; but he would have been bound to 
say—as he was an honest man he would have said— 
“Tt is a most dismal truth.” 

(2) He speaks of this Gospel or good news being 
“Rid” from those to whom it was proclaimed. What 
he means we must discover partly from the former 
chapter, partly from the latter clause of this paragraph. 
He speaks in the third chapter of his own countrymen. 
He says that there is a veil over their hearts, which 
was not taken away in the reading of the Old Testa- 
ment. He compares it with the veil with which Moses’ 
face was covered, to conceal a glory which could not 
be looked at. He declares that that veil has been 
taken away in Christ; he affirms that it shall be taken 
away from the heart of the Jews when that heart turns 
to the Lord. 

The verb which we translate “hid” is, no doubt, 
the cognate one to the substantive which we translate 
“veil”: it is impossible not to suppose that the two 
passages are connected. But we may naturally ask 
how the same cause could interfere with the recep- 
tion of the Gospel among Monotheists and Idolaters, 
among those who reverenced the Old Scriptures and 
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those who were without them? Supposing a veil was 
hiding the light from both, must it not be a different 
veil? I think we shall find the answer to this ques- 
tion as we proceed. 

(3) “If our Gospel be hid,’ he says, “it is hid to 
them that are lost.” The word lost might lead us for a 
moment to think of future perdition. But that sense 
is clearly inapplicable here. St. Paul is not declaring 
what may be the consequences of rejecting the Gospel, 
but what was the cause of its rejection. He is explain- 
ing a fact that was happening continually before his 
eyes. His language is perfectly consistent with that 
which he uses habitually; as, for instance, when he 
speaks of men being “dead in trespasses and sins.” 
Nor is our version in the least obscure, if we bring very 
common tests to bear upon it. The translators were 
familiar (though not so familiar as we are) with the 
phrase “lost sinners,” as applicable to the condition of 
men whose conscience and moral instincts have been 
stifled by a course of evil. The phrase has become a cant 
one ; the edge of it has been rubbed off. But it has great 
force. We recognize the truth of it when we are not 
speaking a theological dialect at all. Nearly every one 
talks of men “ who are lost to themselves,” or “lost to all 
sense of right and wrong.” When St. Paul found the 
Gentiles given up to sensuality, he called them lost. 
Their minds, he said, were darkened; they were alien- 
ated from the mind of God in consequence of the 
ignorance that was in them, in consequence of the 
hardening of the heart. When St. Paul found the 
Jews shut up in self-righteousness and self-glorification, 
exulting in their law, exulting in their difference from 
all other men, he called them lost. There was the 
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same blindness, the same hardness of heart, as in the 
other ease. He knew that there was, for he had felt 
it; he had been lost. 

(4) Then follows an explanation, drawn from his 
own experience, of the darkening of the heart which 
he has been describing in these two apparently different 
eases. The god of this world hath blinded the minds of 
them that believe not. You would have supposed that 
the Apostle of the Gentiles must have come in contact 
with many gods; that he had to encounter a whole 
Pantheon. Yet he speaks here only of one. He calls 
that one “ the god of this world.” How is this? How 
could he find a general expression for such a multitude 
of beliefs as he must have found scattered in those 
regions of Asia and Greece which he visited? How 
could he comprehend under that expression the faith 
of the Latin Empire, and of all the western tribes under 
its sway or struggling with it, which he hoped to visit ? 
Above all, how could he reckon among these the seed 
of Abraham, to whom, as he says, pertained the adop- 
tion, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving 
of the law, and the service of God, and the promises ? 
I reply, he did not sum up the beliefs of the world 
under this formula, but its wnbelie/s. “The god of this 
world,” he says, “ hath blinded the eyes of them that 
believe not.” Could he have uttered a more pregnant 
truth? The worshippers of things in heaven and 
things on earth and things under the earth had still, 
in all the earlier stages of their worship, confessed a 
3eing who had something to do with themselves; a 
Being from whom came rains and fruitful seasons; to 
whom, amidst all his caprices, they might look for pro- 
tection; who though he might sometimes dispense 
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favours or punishments merely to please himself, yet 
was juster and more righteous than those whom he 
ruled. But at each step in the downward progress of 
idolatry,—as the sins of the fathers descended upon 
the children to the third and fourth generation,—this 
God with human sympathies, this utterer of laws 
which he did not himself disobey, was changed into a 
mere god of this world, often not more personal than 
the air of which he was supposed to be the synonym, 
yet acquiring all attributes that belong to the most 
wicked and horrible personality, from the sins of his 
votaries who made him after their image. Such a 
god of this world lay beneath all the superstitions of 
the nations; ready to develop himself whenever the 
faith in some higher and better Being, which lived on 
amidst all confusions in their consciences, should be 
utterly crushed under the moral corruptions against 
which it protested. Such a god of this world was, 
in St. Paul’s day, continually putting out that truth, 
which in various forms and measures had been scattered 
through the fables of Paganism, was effacing all those 
footsteps of a Divine Friend and Deliverer, which had 
afforded some consolation to the poorest sufferers upon 
earth in their worst wretchedness. Such a god of 
this world was turning into one black undistinguish- 
able Tartarus, all those visions of a world to come 
which had been mixed with pictures of Elysian plains, 
and of suns and stars that would not wane. And 
such a god of this world had just as much supplanted 
the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the mind 
of the Israelite. It was not in his case that the 
deification of nature had passed into a mere terror of 
the vengeance which natural powers would inflict upon 
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man. He had remembered so much of the oracles 
of his fathers as to be incapable of reverencing nature, 
when he had lost the sense of its gracious Creator. 
The god of this world therefore became to him the 
mere Mammon or Money-god. Zhat he enthroned 
between the Cherubim, that he believed to be seated 
in the Heaven of Heavens. His god was he who 
helped him to traffic most successfully here upon earth ; 
and he had some dim, faint expectation that this god 
would listen to his prayers, and would be bribed by 
his sacrifices, so that when he left the world he might 
not see his enemy, might not wake up in confusion at 
his presence. 

(5) If we understand who it was that was blinding 
the minds of those who did not believe, we shall 
understand better what it was that St. Paul wished 
them to believe——what the purpose of his Gospel was, 
what its effect was upon those whose blindness it 
overcame. This is expressed in the last clause :— 
“ Lest the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ, Who is 
the Image of God, should shine unto them.” Here was 
the subject of the good tidings; they were tidings 
concerning God. They set forth the True God, the 
Living God, in opposition to the false god, the dead 
god, the god of this world, who was blinding the 
minds of Jews as well as of Gentiles. But this True 
God, this Living God, could not be declared to one or 
to the other in any words of St. Paul or of any man. 
He could only be presented in a Person; there must 
be a Living Image of Him; He could only be seen in 
the life and death of a man. What St. Paul had to 
do was to proclaim that God had shown forth such an 
Image of Himself in the world, that it would confound 
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all images which men had made of Him out of nature 
or out of themselves. What he had to say was, 
“This is the Image of your God; this is the God 
Whom your hearts are seeking after, Whom the hearts 
of your fathers were seeking after. This is He Whom 
‘they dreamed of whenever they thought of a good and 
gracious Being, whenever they thought of a just Being, 
whenever they thought of a Deliverer from wrong and 
injustice, their own or other men’s. This was He 
Whom they fled from and hated, and wished to put to 
death in them, when they had done wrong and were 
cleaving to their wrong, because they felt that He was 
reproving it and judging it. This was He Whom they 
were supplanting with lying counterfeits, when their 
souls became dark, and base, and slavish. This was 
He Who was always seeking after them, by blessings 
and by punishments, to bring them out of their base- 
ness aud slavery, and to make them aware of His 
guidance and government.” 

Therefore the Apostle was to say further, “ This 
good news is none of mine. I have no power to 
make you entertain it or accept it. My rhetoric, my 
vehemence, cannot effect a passage for it into your 
souls. If it could, what would it profit you? The 
message is concerning a Person; you are called to 
submit to a Living Ruler; you are called to embrace 
a Living Friend. How can a whole heap of words, 
suppose you took them in ever so readily and liked 
them ever so much, work in you this obedience, bestow 
on you this fellowship? God is doing that, not we. 
He has created you in His Son; He desires that you 
should know who this Son is. He has formed you in 
His image; He desires that you should not mistake 
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another image for His. He is manifesting His Son to 
you. His light is shining about you, and seeking to’ 
enter into those hearts, which must just as much take 
it in as the eyes the light of the sun. Another god, 
the god of this world, is using all arts to intercept 
this light, to draw a veil between you and it, to put 
out the organ which should transmit it to you. What 
I bid you believe is,—and I, Paul, speak who have’ 
known what darkness is and what light is,—that 
Christ’s light is stronger than the darkness, and can 
break through it all. 

If this was the character of the Gospel to the 
Gentiles, we can understand why the Church has 
connected it with the idea of Epiphany. To the wise 
men, who had questioned the stars to tell them of the 
King they wanted, Jesus in His cradle is discovered 
as that King. An inward glory makes itself felt 
through the weakness of the infant. A veil is with- 
drawn from the hearts of these earnest seekers after 
Truth; and they confess that the most beautiful and 
august forms of the outward world cannot help them, 
except by leading them to a Lord clothed with their 
own nature, united to themselves. <A like manifes- 
tation was made to every Gentile, sage or simple, who 
confessed Jesus the Crucified to be the Wisdom and 
Power of God. All his past studies, in whatever 
direction they had been pursued; all his past experi- 
ences of misery and sin, in the world and in himself; 
all his dreams of a Good God, all his tendencies to 
worship an evil god, were so many evidences that the 
Divine Image which was set before him was the one 
after which he had been created, and to which he 
must bow. And the Church does not limit the idea 
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_ to Gentiles any more than St. Paul. All the acts of 
Jesus among His own countrymen after the flesh, 
between His Baptism and Crucifixion,—His stilling 
of the waves, His healing of the demoniacs,—are 
treated as Epiphanies, or manifestations of His inward 
glory, as that preliminary Gospel of His Kingdom, 
which was to be preached in greater fulness and to all 
the world when He had risen from the dead. Of all 
the lessons which our Services teach us by their titles 
and by their method,—and I find those lessons more 
rich and full of meaning with every experience of the 
confusions into which we are led by our private 
conceits, by ill-sifted traditions, by the opinions of our 
own age,—this one seems to me the most precious. 
For thus we are instructed, in the first place, what 
kind of work it is that our Missionaries have to do 
when they go into Heathen lands. Perhaps before 
they leave their own country, they think that their 
business is to rouse the natives of those lands to what 
they would call a sense of religion, an interest about 
their souls, a conviction of the shortness of life, the 
anticipation of an approaching judgment and eternity. 
They can scarcely stir a step in any one of those 
countries which England has reduced under her 
sceptre, or which are the subjects of some other 
government, without discovering traces of a sense of 
religion, of an interest about the soul, of an antici- 
pation of death, of a dread of what is to follow death, 
to which they were quite unused on their own soil. 
If they have no other vocation than this, nay, if they 
have not learnt that this is not even a part of the 
message which they are to carry with them, they may 
soon regret that they ever crossed the seas. They 
VOL. I I 
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had better have stayed at home, for they will find 
that the task which they came to perform has been 
done and is doing more effectually by the Yogis and 
Fakirs, whose influence they wish to destroy. Unless 
they come with a Gospel concerning God,—unless 
that Gospel enables them to meet the anxieties about 
religion, about the soul, about death, about the future, 
which lie like a dead weight upon the faculties and 
energies of tribes which have proved themselves 
capable, and are still capable, of noble thoughts and 
great deeds——unless they can turn the thoughts of 
immortality and judgment into moral and quickening 
thoughts, thoughts favourable to truth and honesty, 
from being, as they so continually are, immoral and 
deadening thoughts, leading to fraud and_ falsehood, 
our Missionaries are not going out upon the errand 
on which St. Paul and the Missionaries of his day 
went. They are not carrying the news of a Redemp- 
tion; they are not testifying of that glory which was 
manifested in the Person of Jesus Christ to the world. 

And what they do abroad we have to do at home. 
We have seen that St. Paul’s message to the Jew was 
not in its essence and principle different from his 
message to the Gentile. We might have thought that 
he would have had to preach of the True God to the 
idolaters, only of Jesus Christ to those who detested 
idols. No, it was not so: he had to declare the True 
God to one as much as to the other: he had to en- 
counter a false god as much when he was speaking 
to the one as to the other. The English preacher in 
the nineteenth century must learn that the case is not 
otherwise with himself. His Gospel also is concern- 
ing God. He has to proclaim that the God Who was 
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manifested in Christ Jesus is the God, the only God. 
He has to tell men of all classes, from the highest to 
the lowest, all persons of all opinions, from the most 
vehemently religious to the most exclusively and dog- 
matically secular, that they are in danger of worship- 
ping another god wholly unlike this God; yea, that 
they have actually worshipped such a one. And he 
must, like St. Paul, testify that it is essentially the 
same god to which persons of these different tempers 
and professions are bowing down. In one sense, the 
common saying is a true one, that there are no athe- 
ists. The man who calls himself an atheist worships 
the world, or something in the world, or himself; he 
submits to a power which is not less terrible, less ex- 
acting, because he has chosen it or made it for him- 
self. But in the sense in which St. Paul uses the 
word, every one of us is in danger of becoming an 
atheist. It is not some other gentler form of unbe- 
lief that we have to fight with in our hearts day by 
day. It is literally, emphatically, the denial of God ; 
it is the disbelief in an All-righteous Being, an All-true 
Being, an All-loving Being, Who has made us in His 
likeness, and therefore would have us righteous, true, 
loving. To believe in this God, to hold fast the be- 
lief in dark days and bright days, when everything 
seems crushing us to death, and when everything 
seems full of a too delicious life, is not easy, but is 
most hard; let us understand it well, is the hard thing 
for human beings. We fancy sometimes that there 
is some other great eruz in Christianity, which, if 
it could be taken away, all would come easily and 
naturally to us, we should have no more perplexities. 
It isa mistake. This is the crus, to believe in God, 
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to believe that He is not false as we are, not unjust 
as we are, not indifferent to the wellbeing of men as 
we are. Men can bear many tortures for the sake of 
their souls; men can accept the most startling out- 
rages upon their consciences and their reasons, who 
cannot accept this assertion, or only accept it as a 
dead, unmeaning proposition, which is explained away 
the next moment, which yields to every perplexing 
phenomenon in the world or in ourselves. Oh, breth- 
ren, we never can grasp this truth to our souls, we 
never can overcome the Atheism which so easily be- 
sets us, unless we take the Gospel to be the announce- 
ment that God has manifested Himself in His Son 
Jesus Christ; that God is manifesting Himself in His 
Son Jesus Christ ; that only in that Image can we know 
Him or know ourselves; that, apart from Him we 
have an animal birth and an animal death; that apart 
from Him, we have that death of sin which only 
spirits can know; that in Him we are raised, redeemed, 
united to God and to each other; that through Him 
the Spirit comes upon us and works in us, that we 
may manifest His nature and will to our fellow-men. 
And so we arrive at some other conclusions of no 
less importance, respecting the duties of modern 
preachers and their failures. There are many com- 
plaints about the inefficiency of pulpit ministrations 
in our day. Those who do not think them necessary 
for themselves, who think that they have learnt all 
which we can tell them, and who do not care (as they 
say) to come to church merely that they may hear 
endless repetitions of the same commonplaces, or pro- 
clamations of dogmas which they have convinced them- 
selves are untenable, yet desire that the poor, for whom 
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the Gospel was originally intended, should hear it ; for 
they no doubt want something of the kind still, and 
may become dangerous if it is withheld from them. 
These poor people, to whom truth and falsehood can- 
not signify much, ought to have the dose, we are told, 
in its strongest form. Sounding rhetoric, vehemence, 
rant, are all desirable for them. They need to be 
aroused with terrors of a future destruction ; nothing 
else will do for them. “How absurd it is,” exclaims 
the critic,—hinself, of course, quite unmoved,—< for 
preachers who pretend that they believe such things, 
not to pour them forth with all the fury of manner 
and gesticulation which naturally accompanies such 
convictions, and which is the only effectual means of 
producing an impression upon the only class which 
can, in this day, receive such impressions! How 
reasonable,” it is said, “if these things are true, is the 
machinery of the Camp-meetings, and all the results 
that follow from the use of it! If it is everything to 
make men religious, why not use the most direct means 
of making them so ?” 

To all which exceedingly plausible language, which 
all of you must have heard or read, this seems to me 
a satisfactory reply. If we do believe these things 
which are written in the New Testament, we cannot 
be very inconsistent if we should refer to the New 
Testament as our teacher about the subject of our 
preaching, and the manner of it. We cannot be wrong 
if we take ¢hat as our judge, rather than the opinions 
and examples of later teachers, who have professed as 
we do to mould themselves upon its maxims.  Cer- 
tainly we are not bringing our cause before a less 
severe tribunal than the one from which we appeal. 
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Certainly Apostles and Evangelists will not wink at 
our misdoings, or condemn our coldness less than 
either the religious men who have faith in conver- 
sions which are effected by violent excitements, or 
than the sceptical and worldly men, who maintain 
that, given our foolish premises, these are the legitimate 
conclusions from them. But if we turn to St. Paul, 
that we may learn from him what the commencement 
of that work was, which was to issue in the formation 
of a Christendom and the conversion of a world, he 
gives us what may be a very satisfactory explanation 
of the difference between his preaching and ours, but 
one which certainly does not make it consist in this, 
that he addressed himself more to the nerves of men 
and women than we do, or that he set before them 
more vivid and terrible pictures of the vengeance 
which awaited them after death, unless they could 
force themselves into an instantaneous belief of the 
message which was brought to them. That he did 
rouse the consciences of men as they had never been 
roused before, that he did awaken them to a sense of 
evil in themselves which they had never known before, 
this is certain. But the process of appealing to the 
conscience was the setting before them the gracious 
Lord of that conscience, against Whom it had been 
rebelling. That feeling of wrong came, when the 
perfectly righteous Image of Jesus Christ was pre- 
sented to men, when they confessed it as God’s Image, 
to which he would have them conformed. If we fail 
to do this, if we fail to set forth such an Image before 
men, or do not believe that it is indeed the Image of 
the glory of God, and the pattern of all that can be 
good and blessed in men, there is no need to go 
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further for the interpretation of our want of influence 
upon rich or poor, upon wise men or fools. But let 
all of us understand it well; we shall not get an 
influence over those to whom it is rightly said that 
the Gospel was first preached, and for whom it was 
designed, by practising a single art upon them which 
a man of cultivation would see through and would 
laugh at. By such courses we shall serve the god of 
this world; we shall strengthen his empire over men; 
we shall do what in us lies that the light of the 
glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ, Who is the Image of 
God, may not shine unto them. Every base motive 
to which we address ourselves, every dishonest argu- 
ment which we make use of, puts us so much further 
out of communion with Him Who is the truth; makes 
it so much the more impossible for us, by the mani- 
festation of the truth, to commend ourselves to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God. It is a gross 
error, confuted by the most notorious facts, that the 
civilization or enlightenment of the nineteenth century 
has made falsehoods, spiritual or secular, ineffectual 
for the use of those who dare resort to them. The 
trade of the enchanter is not spoiled; it was never 
more promising or prosperous. But, thanks be to 
God, that enlightenment or civilization or scepticism 
does make it unsafe for ws to meddle with these 
accursed tricks, to use them as men of old used them, 
with comparative innocence, in the cause of Christ. 
We are driven back into the position which was 
occupied by the early preachers of the cross. We 
must proclaim the Spirit of God, the Spirit of truth 
and love and of a sound mind, as the antagonist and 
subverter of all those spirits of falsehood which play 
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upon the senses, which are the sources of wild inspira- 
tions and contortions of the animal frame. We are 
bound, unless we would desert our function or abuse 
it to vile ends, with no hesitating or timid speech to 
proclaim that God is light, and in Him is no darkness 
at all, and that they who say that they have fellowship 
with Him and walk in darkness, lie and do not the 
truth. Our Gospel is to the poor, only because there 
is a man in every beggar, whom the god of this world 
is trying to hold down in death, whom the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is speaking to as His 
child. If we find him in a state of moral debasement, 
lost in brutality or falsehood, we announce to him a 
deliverance from that damnation; we preach of a 
Salvation which Christ has won for him by taking his 
nature and vanquishing his enemies. We may speak 
to him also of a wrath to come; the Apostles spoke 
of it to rich and poor also—to the rich more than to 
the poor. For God’s wrath was hot then, and is not 
less hot now, against all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness. When these have reached their fulness, when 
they make the earth an utterly hateful and intolerable 
habitation, that Divine wrath comes down, now as of 
old, upon nations and upon individuals. And there is 
a wrath more terrible than this, the wrath which men 
cherish in their own hearts, which becomes their very 
nature and the principle of their existence, when they 
give themselves up to the dominion of the god of this 
world. From the wrath to come, in both senses, the 
Gospel bids men flee to the one true sanctuary, the 
eternal Truth and love of God, as it is manifested to 
all men in His Son. Till we discover our own 
utter want of truth and love, we may fancy there is 
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some other refuge than this. We may limit God’s 
goodness to the dimensions of ours; we may even 
persuade ourselves that we care more for His creatures 
than He does. Alas for the preacher of the Gospel 
who cherishes that monstrous imagination! Happy 
is it for him, if by any the most terrible discoveries 
of the heartlessness and atheism which he shares with 
those to whom he is sent, he is brought to become 
only a witness for the glory of Him Who is the 
Image of God! Then, when he feels most strongly 
the blindness which the god of this world is seeking 
to produce in his own mind, and the minds of all who 
listen to him, he will be able confidently to say, “I 
know that the light is mightier still; I know that no 
blindness will at last be able to withstand it.” 


Second Sunday alter Lpiphany 


JANUARY 18, 1857 


“ Hor to make in Himself of twain one new man, so making 
peace.’ —HPHESIANS ii. 15. 


Why Jews and Gentiles rejected the Gospel of Christ, 
why St. Paul attributed the dislike of it in both to 
their worship of the god of this world, I considered 
last Sunday. How Jews and Gentiles were brought 
into one Church or body by the Gospel, is the question 
I wish to examine this afternoon. This lesson too, I 
think, belongs to the Epiphany; perhaps also, if we 
can learn it rightly, we may find why the Church 
prays on this Second Sunday after the Epiphany, with 
what confidence she prays, that God will grant ws also 
His peace all the days of our life. 

The words I have read to you from the Epistle to 
the Ephesians refer directly to this topic. I have 
taken one clause out of a long passage; but if you 
consider that passage and the whole Epistle, you will 
find that I am not perverting it from its original 
intention. And there is enough in this single clause 
to occupy us. St. Paul does not state that problem 
respecting Jews and Gentiles as many among us would 
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state it. We should ask how men who had been 
educated under the shadow of the Temple in Jerusalem ; 
who had trembled at the words of the second Command- 
ment; who, before all their other lore, had learnt that 
the Lord their God was one Lord, could be brought 
into fellowship with men who found a god in every 
hill and fountain ; whose wide toleration could embrace 
the thought of new gods on their own soil, or of gods 
whom foreigners had worshipped on theirs; whose 
temples might sometimes be forsaken through the 
scepticism of the philosophers and the indifference of 
the people, but seldom because the awe of some 
invisible Ruler made the wrongdoer fear to enter them. 
We may wonder what convictions each side must have 
been obliged to sacrifice, what devices could have been 
found to prevent the principles which neither could 
abandon, from perpetual jarring. 

St. Paul, on the other hand, appears to regard the 
Jew as an incomplete, or half man, till he found the 
Gentile; the Gentile as an incomplete, or half man, 
till he found the Jew. He does not speak of opinions 
being adjusted or fitted into each other; of arrange- 
ments, mutual surrenders, compromises. He speaks 
of the human being in each as being raised to a new 
level; as attaining the position for which he had 
always been intended, but which he had never reached, 
when they could coalesce and become one body. The 
child of the Covenant, circumcised the eighth day, of 
the stock of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin; the 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, brought up in the straitest 
sect of his religion, touching the law a Pharisee ; 
discovers that he himself, with all these advantages, 
must be a maimed and dwarfed creature, unless he can 
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claim fellowship with those who are out of the Covenant, 
with those from whom the Law has cut him off, with 
those whom, not the prejudice of his countrymen, but 
his own eyesight, tells him are wholly given to idolatry. 
He must stand on a level with the Gentiles; he must 
eat with them ; he must assert their right to all spiritual 
privileges, that he may not become an utterly unworthy 
descendant of those who were separated from all the 
nations of the earth, of those who bore witness for the 
Lord God of Israel against all false gods. That the 
law may not be a dead letter to him, or, worse than a 
dead letter, a horrible and hateful oppression to him ; 
that he may be able to keep the Commandments as he 
has never kept them, to delight in them as he has 
never delighted in them, he must become all things to 
all men, he must live as one without law. 

I have connected this sentence, in the first instance, 
with St. Paul himself; for we can hardly appreciate 
the force of it without such a personal application. 
The two partial men who are to constitute the one 
new man cannot be reduced into notions or qualities ; 
one must see, in a special instance, how either felt his 
need of the other. The crucial experiment would be 
in the case of some one who had most shut himself 
up in the form of being which belonged to him by his 
birth and education, who had most despised or hated 
the opposite. But though St. Paul furnishes an 
admirable illustration of his own principle, it is not 
the less general. His language can imply nothing less 
than that the Gospel was declaring that true manhood 
or humanity which hitherto had presented itself in 
two apparently irreconcilable aspects. Let us ask 
ourselves what these aspects were; what was the 
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characteristic of the Jewish mind, as such; and of the 
Gentile mind, as such. 

No novelties or refinements are necessary, or could 
help us much, to settle these characteristics. St. Paul’s 
words to the Romans and the Athenians, that the 
oracles of God were committed to the Jew, and that 
the Gentile was seeking God, if haply he might feel 
after Him or find Him, lead us to the very root of the 
matter, and explain the various phenomena which 
present themselves to us. The first phrase, you will 
remember, occurs in the third chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans. It is carefully chosen. St. Paul 
does not say, as some of us might say, that the Jews 
received a revelation, and that the Gentiles were with- 
out one. He could not say that without contradicting 
the doctrine which he had been asserting in the two 
first chapters of this same Epistle, and of which the 
whole of it is a development. He there maintains that 
God did reveal His own righteousness in the conscience 
of the Gentile, and that the sin of those who worshipped 
the creature more than the Creator consisted in their 
not “liking to retain God in their knowledge.” He 
maintains as distinctly in the second chapter, if we 
construe the words of an Apostle as strictly as we 
should those of another man, that there were Gentiles 
as well as Jews “who, by patient continuance in well- 
doing, sought for glory, and honour, and immortality ;” 
and that there were Jews as well as Gentiles who 
“were contentious, and did not obey the truth, but 
obeyed unrighteousness.” The distinction between 
them then could not lie in the partial concession or 
refusal of light by God, nor in the acceptance or 
rejection of that light by man. But that God had in 
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distinct speech declared what He was to the Jew, that 
He had severed the Jew from other people in order 
that that speech might be intelligible to him, that He 
had made him aware by a whole course of discipline 
of the difference between the Creator and the works 
of His hands, that he had made him aware of his own 
tendency to confound them,—this St. Paul vindicated 
as the privilege and glory of his people, this was the 
measure of the extent of their evil, this determined 
the work which they had to do for all lands. How 
ereat the temptations of such a position were, how 
Jews had failed to understand it and to fulfil it, he 
declares with the faithfulness of a patriot and of an 
Apostle, with the tenderness and sorrow of a man. 
He declares also that the purpose of the election of his 
countrymen had not been frustrated,—that he himself, 
the great persecutor of the Church, was an instance 
how it had been accomplished and was to be accom- 
plished; that God was permitting and commanding 
him to prove the fidelity of the promise to Abraham ; 
that he might bless all the families of the earth by 
saying, “ Behold your God.” 

Here then is one picture. A Jew beginning from 
God, His covenant, His law, His word, standing fast 
in the covenant, delighting in His law after the inner 
man, feeling His word as a fire within him, holding 
that to bear witness of His righteousness and truth 
was the great privilege and blessing. of all, longing 
that He should reign over the earth, and that all 
which men had set up instead of Him should be put 
down. Here is another picture, of one of the same 
race, perhaps of the same man in a degenerate stage 
of his existence. He looks upon God as shrivelled 
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into His own oracles; they speak no more of Him, 
they speak only of those fortunate favourites whom 
He has chosen to receive gifts which are denied to 
mankind. The Covenant is a sentence of condemna- 
tion upon the rest of the Universe. The Law is a 
cause of self-exaltation to those who know they are 
not keeping it. The Word is no fire, no mighty living 
power, but a collection of letters to be written out 
and debated of, an excuse for the formation of sects 
which have caught some little glimpse of its signifi- 
cation, and who have determined that it shall signify 
that and only that, and that every conception besides 
that or beyond that is accursed. I think, if we con- 
template these two images, we shall come to the con- 
clusion, that the true Jew must have been longing for 
a fellowship with all God’s creatures which he had 
not yet realized; that it was the effect of all his divine 
education to inspire him with this longing; and that 
the false Jew, just because it had never been awakened 
in him, just because he cultivated all the habits and 
tempers of mind which were alien from it, was losing 
the perception of that which was peculiar to him, was 
ceasing to understand that any oracles of God had 
been committed to him. 

Look now at the condition of the Gentle, as it is 
set forth to us by the same inspired authority. He 
has a sense of God being somewhere very near him. 
Where can it be? He feels in this direction and that. 
Is He in the sky? Is He in the air? Is He in the 
world below? May He not be nearer still; with us 
in every circumstance of life, in the throes of birth, 
in the work of the husbandman, in the work of the 
physician? May he not be represented in the 
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domestic relations of father and mother, of brother and 
sister? May He not be seen in the judge and the 
laweiver, or in the priest who thinks high thoughts, 
and offers the blood of the ox or the sheep, which is 
the pledge of faith between man and man? Must not 
nature speak of Him? Must not beautiful and glorious 
man speak of Him more? Here is that feeling after 
Him Who is not far from every one of us, which the 
Apostle speaks of with such pathos and such sympathy. 
Here is the confession going up from ten thousands of 
hearts, that in Him they live and move and have their 
being. On the hill of Mars,—in the sight of idol 
temples and idol altars,—to a frivolous people who 
had lost the sense to a great degree of everything but 
the outward sign, St. Paul, the disciple of Jewish law- 
givers and prophets, was not afraid to speak thus richly 
of the thoughts and aspirations which lay concealed 
beneath the wood and the stone, the gold and the silver, 
which he said never could be the likeness of the God- 
head. 

And why did he speak so, but because he knew, 
better than any man, because he felt more intensely 
than any man, the degradation and horror of idolatry ; 
because he knew whither it was leading all people, these 
clever Athenians especially—into what depths of 
baseness and moral corruption,—into what incapacity 
for receiving the light from Heaven? Why, but be- 
cause he was certain that he, a Jew, to whom had 
been committed the oracles of God, had a message to 
deliver concerning that God Whom Greeks and all 
nations were seeking after, because he was sure that 
message was intended to reach them through his nation ? 
And why, not confining himself to mythology, did he 
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wander into the regions of philosophical speculation ? 
Why did he quote Aratus, and speak of men as being 
the offspring of the gods? Why did he use language 
about the Living God which approached the phrase- 
ology of Pantheism, and might be readily turned to its 
use? Why, but because he recognized the great in- 
quiries with which Philosophy had occupied itself as 
genuine, and as prompted by a higher Wisdom than 
that which those who engaged in them possessed or 
could measure? Why, but because he felt how barren 
those inquiries proved, how they destroyed the more 
genial thoughts out of which the worship of idols had 
issued and which that worship had not utterly crushed, 
when they assumed to satisfy the wants which they 
expressed, when philosophers pretended to create the 
Being and the Unity which they pursued? Why, but 
because he knew that he could declare to Athenians 
that Aratus was not wrong, that they were the off- 
spring of God, and in Whom they were His 
offspring ? 

So we are brought to a word in my text of which 
as yet I have said nothing. “To make in Himself of 
twain one new man.” ‘That is one reading. If we 
read Him with some of the more recent editors, I do 
not know that the sense is altered or materially 
weakened. It is difficult to find any other nominative 
than “Christ” throughout the sentence, or to imagine 
one, and therefore the év éavr@ seems most reasonable. 
But I do not deny that St. Paul may have written 
with a feeling that he had spoken of the Father as 
making peace through His Son. That form of lan- 
guage was so habitual to him, it was so implied in all 
his other language, that he may scarcely have remem- 
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bered whether he had used it or not. He may 
unawares have assumed it when the strict construction 
of the sentence did not authorize it. The observation 
of these divergencies from technical rules in his style, 
—divergencies into which every practical writer may 
fall, and which are not more characteristic of him 
than of the greatest of the Greek historians,—often 
suggests very valuable theological hints; but I am 
not able to say whether this is an instance of them, 
and I prefer taking the words in the form with which 
we are most familiar. 

Taken in that form, or in the other, they equally 
illustrate what I said last Sunday about the Gospel,— 
that it is, according to St. Paul, not the utterance of 
certain propositions, but the manifestation of a Person. 
As he spoke to the Corinthians of the light of the 
glory of Him Who is the Image of God shining forth 
in the Gospel, so he speaks to the Ephesians of that 
same manifestation, as making the one new man out 
of twain. Supposing the idea of Jew and Gentile 
which we have derived from other passages of St. 
Paul’s writings to be the correct one, you will see, I 
think, why no words but these could account for that 
reconciliation of Hebrew and Greek, which we know 
was accomplished in spite of violent reluctance and 
a repulsion in each, when that which had been called 
the sect of the Nazarenes began to make itself felt as 
the Church of Christ. 

Unless the Jew could actually feel that God was 
» speaking by him and to him, his position and calling 
were forfeited. He became not a new man, a more 
complete man; he simply lost all that was precious or 
venerable in that which he had inherited. Unless he 
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could feel that God was speaking to him and speak- 
ing by him, he could not in the least overcome the 
sectarian tendencies of an evil and degenerate age. 
For these tendencies arose from the notion that God 
had ceased to act and to live—that His words were 
all fastened down in a book, which Pharisees and 
Sadducees, and all the different schools in each, were 
to make the subject of their controversies. Unless 
God spoke to his age more directly, more personally 
than He had ever spoken before, unless He came forth 
from behind the law and the prophets, and revealed 
Himself to them, none of the promises upon which 
earnest Jews who waited for the Kingdom of Heaven 
had lived and died, would have been fulfilled, none of 
the vain selfish hopes, none of the dark exclusive 
thoughts of God which the false Israelites had 
cherished, could have been scattered. God speaking 
to men in a Son, God revealing Himself in a Man, 
answers every expectation which had sustained the 
worshipper of Jehovah when his worship had been 
most deep and awful, when he had most felt that if 
the Heaven of Heavens could not contain God, how 
much less the temples of earth; when he had most 
trembled to confound God with any of the things that 
he saw, or with any of the thoughts of his own mind. 
Then the full vision of a substantial truth, of an 
eternal righteousness, which had sustained the heroes 
and martyrs of his land in their darkest hours, burst 
full upon him, then every thought of the Creator, 
King, Judge, culminated without losing itself in the 
confession of a Father; then the idea of a Will which 
was only good, and tended only to good, arose in 
luminous distinctness behind the law which came out 
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of the thick darkness; then that Will was seen to be 
fulfilled, perfectly fulfilled, in One Who delighted to 
do it; then out of ‘the weakness of death came the 
complete revelation of divine power and wisdom, 
because of divine love. 

But when we have reached this point, have we not 
learnt how the seeker after God,—he who had felt that 
God must be close at hand, that He could be lost in 
no vague or general abstraction, that every place must 
speak of Him, that the highest discovery of Him must 
be in man,—must have also seen in such a Person 
the only satisfaction of Ais wants, the only fulfilment 
of fis anticipations and prophecies? The actual 
Friend of Man who entered into conflict with the 
actual sorrows of men, with hunger, palsy, leprosy, 
with deafness, blindness, madness, the grave; the ac- 
tual Friend who bore the burden with them that He 
might overcome it,—this was the God-man Whom they 
had been feeling after, if haply they might find Him ; 
this was He Whom they had tried to picture in a 
thousand forms, and whose nature they knew they were 
contracting and distorting in each of these forms. He 
Who had bid the winds and waves be still, He Who 
had been into the dark formless world, He Who had 
brought His body back from it, He Who had ascended 
on high, was it not He Who vindicated their title to 
be the offspring of God? was it not He Who justified 
the glory they had put upon man? And did He not 
Justify just as much the thought which had struggled 
‘with the belief of man’s exaltation in the mind of the 
tragedian, that his only posture is that of humiliation, 
that he is only safe when he confesses a Will above 
his own, and bows before it? And did not the same 
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revelation justify the assurance of the philosopher, 
that there must be somewhere and somehow an Ideal 
of truth, and righteousness, and beauty, which men 
did not create for themselves, which is no image of 
theirs, but which is the image of the perfect and 
eternal Substance, which He can enable them to 
apprehend and to embrace 2° 

In such a Person, then, that one new man in 
which Jewish and Gentile elements might both be 
reconciled, could be found. And surely only in such 
a One. If there were no such Being, no one of whom 
it could be said, He is the complete manifestation of 
God, He is the living centre of all human beings and 
of all human thoughts, I do not see what explanation 
we have of the history of the old world, or of its 
passage into the modern. But without Him I can 
as little understand how there is ever to be peace in 
that jarring world to which we belong. That the 
coming into it of the Son of Man was the sign that 
peace was meant for the earth and goodwill to men, 
the Angels’ song proclaimed. That the coming of 
the Son of Man into it was not to bring peace, but 
rather a sword, that it was to make a man’s foes those 
of his own house, He himself proclaimed. History has 
interpreted the paradox. Because He is the Prince 
of Peace, all the enemies of peace within the heart 
of man have been stirred up, all have found that they 
had a common interest in driving Him out of His 
proper kingdom. And this is not all. He does not 
come to make a solitude and call it peace; He does 
not come to destroy all that is distinctive in nations 
or in individuals, for the sake of producing a dead 
uniformity. He comes to arouse men, and all the 
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thoughts and energies of men, out of sleep; not to 
put them into sleep. All that is strongest in man 
hears His voice and starts into life. Therefore the 
Jew becomes more intensely a Jew, and the Gentile 
more intensely a Gentile, before they consent both 
to receive their law from Him. And when they do 
receive it, though it crushes their pride, it justifies 
His Father's purpose in the destiny which He has 
fixed for them, in the education which He has given 
them. We are not therefore to be surprised either 
at a greater amount of positive bitterness and hatred 
proceeding from the lusts that war in our members 
since the manifestation of Christ in the world, nor 
are we to wonder that those who are to do His work 
best, and to be ultimately the truest ministers of 
peace, should stoutly refuse to abandon any position 
which has been given them, or any great conviction 
which they have themselves won. 

These recollections may be of some service to us, 
if we are heartily seeking in our own days to be 
Peace Makers, and so to be called the children of 
Him Who is the Peace Maker. Nor will it be with- 
out profit to observe that, innumerable as the forms 
of opinion and the habits of feeling among us may 
seem to be, they do resolve themselves at last into 
those two capital divisions of which St. Paul speaks. 
If we search long, we shall not find any classification 
at once so scientific and so available in practice as 
that which he resorted to, when he described the 
‘Jew and Gentile as forming the elements of the full 
Christian man. Wherever we turn, we shall find these 
elements trying to assert their separate existence, 
trying to set themselves in deadly hostility to each 
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other. On one side we shall perceive a vehement 
dogmatism, which treats all facts as settled, all princi- 
ples as concluded, by the oracles of God which have 
been committed to us; then a strife between those 
who maintain this dogmatism, to whom these oracles 
have been committed, who shall define their meaning ; 
what their meaning is. On the other side we shall 
perceive a protest against authority, a restless desire 
to find what is or is not to be held, believed, or 
worshipped; this desire leading to the most dissimilar 
conclusions, ending with many in an utter despair 
of any. ‘These appearances are on the surface; all 
take notice of them. All see the inconsistencies and 
evils which these tempers engender. All observe the 
terror with which the Dogmatist regards the awaken- 
ing of doubt, the movement of inquiry,—his desperate 
resolution to suppress them; his chafing against Provi- 
dence because he cannot. All observe the contempt 
with which the Sceptic treats these experiments, and 
then the justification which he continually offers for 
them by his own weariness and despondency, his 
assurance that he has faculties which can solve the 
riddle of the Universe; and that it remains a riddle 
still. But is there nothing beneath these merely out- 
side phenomena? Is there not in the heart of that 
hard, insolent, self-complacent boaster of his own 
round and compact system, a strong and irresistible 
faith that Truth must be revealed to men by Him 
Who is Truth, and that He has revealed it and does 
reveal it? Is there no faith, strong, irresistible, in 
the heart of that weary, restless, contentious—also 
sometimes insolent—denier of that which his fathers 
have confessed, of that which he is required to confess, 
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that we cannot receive Truth from any but God, and 
that it is worth while to wait long, even to die, 
rather than not receive it of Him? If once we can 
do this justice to the men about us, or rather if we 
can thus justify God’s ways to them when their own 
are most crooked, we may begin to trace in all that 
we read and see of the world, evidences that men 
never have been able to dispense with these two 
convictions, that Truth must come forth and make 
itself known to them; that they must be always 
inquiring for it. There must likewise be witnesses 
for these two convictions, some in whom the former, 
some in whom the latter, is predominant. Often we 
shall find them mixed strangely together, heretical 
dogmatists as numerous as orthodox, Protestant as 
Romanist, Atheistical as Christian. In the other 
rank there is a Scepticism of the heart as well as of 
the intellect. Men of the most religious temper often 
give as much evidence of scepticism, impatient scepti- 
cism, as the most indevout; not a few resort to some 
vain and unsatisfactory superstitions merely to escape 
from their scepticism. It is commonly more difficult 
for those to understand one another who belong to 
the same class—who have the same essential character 
—than for those who are most unlike; nay, there is 
often an unconscious attraction of the Sceptic to the 
Dogmatist because he needs or envies his confidence, 
and a continual conflict between the brother Dog- 
matists and brother Sceptics. 

Where is this toend? We have tried all schemes. 
Persecutions, accommodations, indifference, all have 
had their turn; all have been practised under the 
most favourable circumstances, by persons resolute to 
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make them succeed, and possessing all means and ap- 
pliances for effecting their purpose. And still the 
question is heard through earth and rises to Heaven, 
Whence is Peace to come ;—Peace from the strivings 
which are rending the heart of mankind ;—Peace from 
the strivings in our own hearts? Do you think we 
shall ever find a better and fuller answer to that cry 
than the one which was given long ago, “He hath 
made of twain one new man”? There is a Centre of 
Peace in the midst of this endless agitation. Dog- 
matists do not see it, because they put their own con- 
clusions in place of the manifestation of a divine 
Person; because they think that what we want is 
something that we may hold, and not an Eternal 
God Who may hold us, and in knowledge of Whom 
standeth our Eternal Life. Sceptics do not see it, 
because they are going up into the Heaven or down 
into the deep to seek for that which is close to them. 
But Dogmatists and Sceptics, when they are wearied 
of the greatness of their way, when they have been 
stripped bare of their different kinds of pride, may at 
last meet at the same Cross. Then they may find 
that the manifestation of the Perfect God in the Per- 
fect Man is the subject of all Divine Revelation; is 
the object of all human search; that in His Sacrifice 
is the Union and Reconciliation of Godhead and Man- 
hood, and therefore of those elements in men which 
are discordant, so long as we feel that God is at a 
distance from us, and that all our seeking for Him is 
not the consequence of His seeking for us. Thus we 
perceive that the only true Peace we can desire for 
the world is that Peace which involves not the repose 
of Death, but the fulness of Life; that it must be His 
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Peace, Who called all things into life, and Who by 
His Son overcame Death. Then we understand that 
this is the Peace—His Peace, not ours—which we 
may ask Him, Who governs all things in Heaven and 
earth, to grant us now and evermore. 


Conversion of St. Paul 
THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


JANUARY 25, 1857 


“Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision ; but shewed first wnto them of Damascus, and 
at Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts of Judea, and then 
to the Gentiles, that they should repent and turn to God, and do 
works meet for repentance.” —Acts xxvi. 19, 20. 


Was this the only effect of the vision which St. Paul 
saw on his way to Damascus? If he had said that 
after that journey he began to defend the faith of 
Jesus Christ in Damascus, Jerusalem, and throughout 
the coasts of Judea, and then among the Gentiles, 
we might have understood that a great change was 
wrought in him. But was it a change, that he called 
his countrymen to repent? was it a change, that he 
thought Gentiles had a still greater need of repent- 
ance than they? These questions are closely con- 
nected with those which I have been considering since 
the Epiphany. They are directly suggested by the 
Festival of this day. They concern the force of the 
word Conversion, and all the acts and effects which 
have been associated with that word, from St. Paul’s 
days to our own. 
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A careful reader of the Old Scriptures cannot have 
doubted that Jews might be urged to repentance. 
All the Prophets must have mistaken their function 
if the children of the Covenant were exempt from 
that necessity. In every discourse and song they had 
exhorted the people to turn to Him from Whom they 
had deeply revolted. Saul, the pupil of Gamaliel, 
could not suppose that there was less occasion for 
such appeals in his own day than in any former days. 
No Rabbinical prejudice, no fervent Jewish conviction, 
will have tempted him to that opinion. Why were 
they the slaves of Rome, if the nation were in its 
true state? Why were multitudes ignorant of the 
Law, and living like heathens? Why was this sect 
of the Nazarenes making such progress? All the 
signs of the times showed that there was something 
very wrong, which needed to be set right. He will 
have dwelt upon the degeneracy of Israelites, who 
were forgetting the barrier which separated them from 
the world, who could tolerate a sect which, if its 
doctrines were pushed to their consequences, might 
destroy that barrier altogether. To bid Israelites 
repent of this degeneracy was natural and desirable. 
Was it not one of the sins of the Nazarenes, that 
they hindered publicans and sinners from repenting, 
by mixing with them and telling them that the highest 
blessings were designed for them? He would have 
reminded them that the punishments of a future world 
were in store for them. When the new teachers pre- 
tended to speak of repentance, they joined it with a 
strange and contradictory announcement, that the 
Kingdom of Heaven was at hand. 

But before Saul visited Jerusalem, he must have 
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conversed with Greeks in Cilicia; he must have known 
something of the moral debasement which was connected 
with their worship; he must have felt how monstrously 
that worship was opposed to all that he as a son of 
Abraham had been taught to revere. Might he not 
conjure those with whom he traded or conversed, to 
leave their abominations? Might he not tell them 
that they would be admitted to join the pure services 
of the Temple at Jerusalem? To such a reformation 
I cannot doubt that the zealous young Hebrew will 
have invited many an inhabitant of Tarsus; he may 
have promised himself that when he was better in- 
structed in the wisdom of the Elders, he should be 
able to press it with greater effect upon greater 
numbers. He might have preached then, it should 
seem, repentance and turning to God to all those who 
were comprehended in the words of this passage, even 
while he was persecuting to the death those that 
believed on the name of Jesus Christ. 

And yet, if St. Paul had changed this language for 
the phrases which would have squared better with our 
notions of his conversion, I do not think he would 
have been equally consistent with himself. If he had 
told Agrippa that he was changed from a Jew into a 
Christian, he would have belied his own repeated 
assertion, that he was maintaining his position as a 
child of Abraham, that he was fulfilling the work of a 
child of Abraham when he was preaching the Gospel. 
If he had said that he was brought by the light from 
Heaven to acknowledge the mission of Jesus Christ, 
which he had before denied, he must have explained 
what he meant by the mission of Jesus Christ, and 
then, as I have endeavoured to show you lately, he 
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must have described Him as the Image of the Invisible 
God, and as sent to show forth that image to men. 
Perhaps that account of his teaching may help us to 
understand this account of his conversion, and the 
result of it. 

I apprehend that Saul of Tarsus may have counted 
it lawful, desirable, meritorious, to bid Jews or Gentiles 
repent; but that repentance will not have meant for 
him what it meant for the Prophets. It will not have 
meant “turning to God.” How much Jews should re- 
pent, who did belong to the Covenant; how much 
Gentiles should repent, who did not belong to it; what 
the signs and processes of repentance in each case ought 
to be; what particular crimes in either case demanded 
a greater repentance, or made repentance impossible ; 
what the respective effects of it would be, when it was 
satisfactorily performed upon the one class or the 
other,—upon all these points, I doubt not, he had taken 
conscientious pains to inform himself, and had arrived 
at definite conclusions. But if the thought ever 
presented itself to him, “This expression, turning to 
God, is the explanation of repentance, not repentance 
of it,’ what a number of strange and troublesome 
doubts were at once suggested! Whois to turn? By 
what agency or influence is the turning to be effected? 
And, lastly—darkest thought of all—to whom is Jew 
or Gentile to turn? Where is the Being he is to 
meet ? How can they meet? Was it not wise, is it 
not safe, to muffle up such awful inquiries, which 
‘may lead one knows not whither? Were not the doc- 
trines of repentance a harmless substitute for them ? 
Saul might lose himself in controversies respecting 
them, without ever coming face to face with Him, 
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Whose presence made Moses exceedingly tremble and 
quake. 

If Saul could always have been at the feet of Ga- 
maliel, always among the Rabbis, this prudent course 
might have been always possible for him. But he was 
a zealot. Books were not enough for him. He must 
act. The Law was sacred. Then the enemies of the 
Law must be put down. The Covenant with Abraham 
must be upheld. Then how ought a child of it to deal 
with those who were evidently undermining it? Saul 
cannot only talk of Repentance; he must go forth to 
make evil men repent by letters of the High Priests, 
by the sword and the prison, since these seemed the 
most straightforward and natural methods,—more 
effectual by far than any preaching which he knows of. 
It is in this contest with living men that he comes into 
contest with a man, of whom, as yet, he had known 
very little. When he returns, flushed and triumphant, 
from the synagogues, one is awaiting him in his own 
chamber: he has to encounter himself. And this is 
the nature of the encounter. The words, “Thou shalt 
not covet,” glare upon him as he reads those Command- 
ments, which he has been punishing others for not 
honouring. The conviction strikes him, “Thou dost 
covet; thou art full of covetousness.” Another, a more 
tremendous thought, follows in quick succession. “This 
Law has made me covetous. I had not known lust, 
except it had so spoken to me. How can that be? Is 
this Law, which I proclaim as the Law of God, evil ? 
Surely it has wrought all manner of evil in me, I 
should have been innocent but for this prohibition. I 
should have been alive without it; but it has taken 
away all life from me. What am I? An Israelite? 
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A child of the Covenant? Nay, but one whom God, 
by this Law of His, is cursing; whom He is putting 
at a hopeless, impassable distance from Him.” 

What was to be done? He could not go back to 
his school lore with much hope of comfort from it. 
But he might quell the restlessness of conscience by 
the restlessness of action. He might pacify the God 
who was at war with him, by doing services on His 
behalf. The experiment was plausible. And how 
much gratification there is to one who has cause of 
discontent with himself, to take vengeance upon other 
men! The conversion from such a purpose is assuredly 
as great a one as one can conceive. To be brought 
into fellowship with the men whom he had hated, to 
share their persecutions from those whom he had de- 
lighted to honour, was also a conversion. But what 
lay beneath each of these conversions? He himself 
was converted. He actually turned, not from something 
else, but from that covetous self, whom the Law pro- 
nounced to be dead, to One in Whom dwelt no cove- 
tousness. His spirit claimed to be joined to that 
uncovetous Being. His spirit claimed the righteous- 

~ ness and life of One Whom he had been persecuting. 

His jist question was answered. He had learnt 
what it is, in a man, that turns to God. He had 
learnt that it was the man himself; the man who has 
been losing himself in seeking himself; the man who 
finds himself when he renounces himself. He learnt, 
also, the answer to his second question, “ Who converts 
‘or turns the man?” He found that it is God Himself 
Who turns him, God Who seeks after the creature He 
has made in His image, the child that has wandered 
from its Father’s house. He found the answer to his 
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third question, “ How is it possible for a man to turn 
to God?” That there is a Daysman between them; 
One in Whom God has always held intercourse with 
men; One in Whom men had always been able to 
call upon God; One Who, in the fulness of the times, 
had come forth to manifest God to men, and to make 
the sacrifice that atones man to God. And the last 
question was involved in these, “What manner of 
Being is it to Whom you turn?” The God and 
Father of my spirit, or, rather, of the spirit of a man 
that is in me; the God Who has been seeking and is 
seeking men, to bring them to Himself; the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who is the bright- 
ness of His glory, and the express Image of His 
Person. 

You will see, then, I think, in what sense it is 
true, that the conversion of St. Paul meant that he 
became convinced of the mission of Jesus Christ. It 
convinced him of that only, as he says himself, because 
it pleased God to reveal His Son in him; because he 
was brought to know that a Son of God was the Lord 
of his spirit and the Lord of man, and that this Son 
of God must be that Jesus Whom he had rejected as 
a crucified Man. You will see also, I think, why he 
necessarily connects this revelation of the Son of God 
in him with his preaching to the Gentiles. He did 
not know that there was such a Lord of man, till he 
knew that He was the Lord of himself. Then he 
could have no doubt; then there could be no limita- 
tion to his message. And the very highest form that 
that message could take was this: he could show to 
them of Damascus and of Jerusalem, and throughout 
all the coasts of Judea, that they should repent and 
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turn to God, and do works meet for repentance. It 
was not a cruel, hard-hearted announcement that they 
were to repent, as it would have been if he had 
delivered it before his conversion. For then it must 
have meant, “ You are to do that, under peril of God’s 
wrath and damnation, which I am quite sure you 
cannot do. You are to turn round to a Being of 
Whom I can show you no Image, of Whom I can tell 
you nothing, except that He has made a Law, and that 
He will exact the last penalty of it, and that you are 
utterly separated from Him.” I say, brethren, that 
the summons to repent, under such conditions as these, 
was a summons which no humane man and no honest 
man could have put forth without self-reproach, or 
without qualifications which made it abortive. And 
therefore, in fact, no call to repentance (in the sense 
of turning to God) did go forth from the Jews of St. 
Paul’s day, either to their own countrymen or to the 
Gentiles round about. Jews were invited to become 
strict Jews, and not lax Jews; to leave the society of 
Publicans for the society of Pharisees. Gentiles were 
invited to become Proselytes of the Gate, to abandon 
their own temples for the temple of Jerusalem. These 
were changes,—great changes if you will,—beneficial 
sometimes,—often, if we accept our Lord’s authority, 
even mischievous and destructive. But they did not 
necessarily, or in their own nature, involve the least 
turning to God; and as little did they involve the 
doing works meet for repentance, the bringing forth 
the fruits of gentleness, meekness, justice, purity, 
manliness. These might be recommended as good 
by Jews, as they had been recommended by Gentiles. 
But by what charm were they to be produced? How 
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could the abandonment of one kind of worship for 
another—when the Object of worship was as equally 
unknown in the one case as in the other, when the 
worshipper was not the least brought within the range 
and sphere of His influence, supposing it were an 
influence for good—affect the spirit or heart of a 
man? What more could you do for him, than lead 
him to go through one set of acts instead of another 
set? The doer of the acts, the man, remains just 
what he was before. Whereas St. Paul, when he had 
once been turned to God himself, could say with all 
calmness and certainty, “I know in Whom I have 
believed. I know that it is a good God Who has 
converted me from a high conceit of myself, into the 
belief that I am not better than the worst of you. I 
know that what He is doing for me, He will do for 
you. I know that to be made right is the best thing 
for every man, and that it is His good pleasure to 
make you right.” 

I think that you may now feel that there was no 
disproportion between the event which we commemo- 
rate to-day and the result of it,—at least not a dispro- 
portion of the kind you. may have imagined. There 
would be one of a very different kind, if the accidents 
of St. Paul’s conversion, all the outward circumstances 
which denoted that which took place within him, were 
mistaken for the substantial part of it. The sound, 
and the glare, and the quenching of eyesight, would 
be most feeble and imperfect interpretations of the 
change which was wrought in his whole moral being ; 
still more, of the moral change which his preaching 
was to produce upon the condition of the nations of 
the earth. He himself is most careful to save us from 
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the vulgar error which would attribute such effects to 
such acause. He records the events of his conversion 
several times, thankfully accepting these signs of a 
deeper process as most gracious and valuable for him- 
self and for mankind. But when he tells us what 
was the signification of these signs, his language is 
that which I have quoted already: “It pleased God 
to reveal His Son in me;” or this: “ Howbeit for 
this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus 
Christ might show forth all long-suffering, for a pattern 
to them which should hereafter believe on Him to 
life everlasting.” 

In this last sentence St. Paul fully justifies the 
belief, that his conversion was, as to its law and 
principle, a typical one, and that the circumstances in 
it which are never likely to recur, were designed to 
fix that which is universal in it more deeply in our 
minds. Do I mean that we all have need of a 
conversion such as his was? I can only answer— 
Wherever there is aversion, there must, I conceive, be 
conversion. Wherever the eye shrinks from the light, 
there must be some power to make it turn ¢o the light. 
If we are not conscious of anything which makes us 
unwilling to have our deeds made manifest, I cannot 
admit that unconsciousness is a decisive proof that 
there is nothing. I rather think that those who are 
most desirous of truth, feel most their inclination to 
be false, crave most for help against their falsehood. 
What is every act of confession, but an acknowledgment 
-that we have yielded to a power which drew us away 
from the right ? what is it but a prayer that we may 
be converted to the right? That, you may say, is not 
a parallel case to St. Paul’s, for his conversion took 
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place once on the road to Damascus, and he had no 
need of any future conversion. I think that statement 
is only half correct. I think we are speaking more in 
his spirit if we say, that on the road to Damascus he 
learnt for the first time to know that there was per- 
petually in him an old Adam, which sought to hide 
itself from the presence of God, and that there was 
perpetually in him a second Adam, who turned to that 
presence as to its only deliverance. At any moment 
he might yield to the one; at every moment he 
required the help of the other to raise him and renew 
him. His conversion was the joyful recognition of an 
Almighty Friend, Whom he had suspected as an enemy. 
But it gave him no security, except so far as it took 
away from him all self-security, as it taught him that 
he was always dependent on this Friend, Who could 
and would sustain him. And his conversion created 
no chasm between his earlier years and his later. It 
brought into unity years that had seemed to be hope- 
lessly asunder; for now he knew that God had been 
with him at Tarsus, in his Rabbinical studies, in his 
mental anguish. Periods that he would once have 
given the world to blot out for ever, were overshadowed 
by a Divine Love and Forgiveness, which made the 
memory of them precious to him. He saw that all 
events in his outward and inward history had been 
working together for good. He could see that he had 
been marked out from his mother’s womb as an Apostle 
to the nations, and that no wilfulness of his had been 
able to frustrate the designation. 

For this designation assumed that he was not an 
exceptional man, but was like all those to whom he 
was sent; that his aversion from God was like theirs ; 
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that the converting might of God was acting on them 
as well as on him; acting on them when, like him, 
they were kicking against the pricks ; when, like him, 
they were choosing darkness rather than light. When 
and by what means the strife would end he knew not, 
and we cannot know. God’s thoughts are not as our 
thoughts, nor His ways as our ways. It is enough 
for us to understand who the combatants in all cases 
are. It is enough for us to know that it is the will in 
man which God and the devil are both claiming; and 
that it is the will which must submit to either. Then 
there will be no restless, self-tormenting, self-exalting 
questions, whether we have passed through some pro- 
cess which others have not passed through, whether 
we have acquired some standing-ground which others 
have not acquired. No past process can prove us to 
be right if we are wrong. No want of it can shut us 
out from the petition, “Save me from my wrong; be 
merciful to me a sinner.” No standing-ground can be 
safe for an hour or a minute which leads to any trust 
in ourselves, or to any putting aside of others as less 
holy than we are. It is the birth of a Cain which 
leads to the ery, “I have gotten a man from the Lord.” 
When the Deliverer is born, the cry is that of a child 
to a father, “I am weak; undertake for me.” St. 
Paul is led by the hand, a poor blind creature. But 
He who leads him has said, “ I will make thee a light 
to the Gentiles; thou must tell all others of their 
weakness and of My strength, because there is nothing 
-which thou hast proved in thyself which I do not 
purpose to prove in them.” 

We see, then, how little suddenness or excitement 
has to do with the nature and ground of the conver- 
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sion, of which St. Paul is the historian and the example. 
There was a crisis in his life. There may be a crisis 
in the life of every one of us. There may be outward 
events which attach it for ever to our imaginations or 
our memories,—a journey, a still night, a death-bed. 
But the crisis of a fever does not determine the cause 
of death or of recovery. And ¢his crisis is only the 
moment when we yield passively to a death which 
has been always stealing upon us and threatening to 
devour us, or put our trust in One Who has undergone 
death that He might deliver us out of the jaws of it. 
Whoever bids us wait for a crisis, or create one, bids 
us suppose that God wishes us to continue in evil, or 
that it is not the quiet penetrating energy of His 
Spirit, but a frantic action of ours, which delivers us 
from it. Both are heresies and delusions. The man 
who is most tied and bound by the chain of habit, 
should be told that he may at once defy his tyrant, 
and claim his redemption: the most helpless and pur- 
poseless victim of his own irregular impulses should 
be told that he may be strengthened with might by 
God’s Spirit in the inner man, till he has reduced all 
the rebels, that have risen against Him, into docile 
subjects. In every case, let the history of St. Paul’s 
conversion teach us that we are to interpret repent- 
ance, “ Turning to God.” It is to have no other sense 
in our vocabulary. It is never to assume a significa- 
tion which can lead us to ask, “How much of it will 
God demand? How much of it is sufficient to justify 
our faith in Him?” It must be always that which He 
gives, or it will be worth nothing; it will be a repent- 
ance to be repented of. It must always be his greatest, 
noblest gift. The turning of a spirit to Himself must 
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be more than all rains or fruitful seasons. And yet 
we must assume and affirm constantly that this highest 
gift will never be withheld: it is treason against God 
to suppose that He ever denies that which is necessary 
to raise His creatures out of the evil and perdition 
which He hates, into the condition for which He has 
formed us. Let us learn, from the history of St. Paul’s 
conversion, that we cannot heartily believe in that 
love for ourselves which we do not confess to be for 
Jews and Gentiles; that is to say, for all the kindreds 
of the earth, for all men in every possible condition. 
Let us learn, from the history of St. Paul’s conversion, 
that it is disobedience to every heavenly vision of 
God’s goodness which has been granted to us, not to 
proclaim it as the inheritance of all men, as the 
mighty Power which can bring all to itself. Let us 
learn, from the history of St. Paul’s conversion, and 
from that preaching of his to the nations, which the 
Collect of to-day will not let us separate from it, what 
must raise the prostrate people of Europe, and through- 
out the world, to the liberty which is their rightful 
inheritance. The heaviest incubus upon them—that 
which makes every other possible and intolerable—is 
the notion that they have a God who does not seek to 
convert them to Himself, but Whom they must convert 
from His desire to destroy them; Who is not a refuge 
from human oppressors, but a more terrible enemy, 
from Whom they need to fly. When once this dark 
Phantom, which they are worshipping, is encountered 
by the true Image which St. Paul held forth to the 
world; when once Christian preachers are converted, 
as he was, from the worship of a dark God to the 
worship of a God of perfect light, and they proclaim 
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that God as still living, judging, redeeming, it will be 
seen why the nations have failed while they have trusted 
in princes, while they have trusted in themselves; how 
it has been the gracious purpose of God to try them 
and sift them by sufferings, that they may learn to 
trust in Him. With that trust will come strength in 
place of weakness; union, of division; life, of death. 
The Master and the Serf will learn again, as they did 
in the first days of the Gospel, that they are heirs of 
a common salvation, brothers in an Elder Brother. In 
every city of Christendom, throughout its coasts, and 
then through it in the farthest regions of the earth, 
the news will be heard and welcomed, that God has 
not left the race which He purchased with the blood 
of His Son; that His Spirit of truth and love is doing 
battle with the spirits of darkness, and malice, and 
falsehood, that have rent it in pieces. And every 
ghostly form of superstition will hide itself from the 
brightness of His coming; and every tyrant will call 
on the mountains to fall on him, to save him from 
the wrath of the Lamb. And men will cast away the 
idols which they have made each for himself to wor- 
ship, to the moles and to the bats. And they will 
fear God, and give glory to Him, because the sound 
of His everlasting Gospel has gone forth; and all know 
that He Who has turned the hearts of His people 
back again, Who has united them and Himself, and 
therefore has united them to each other, is the One 
God, blessed for ever. AMEN. 


Fourth Sunday alter Epiphany 


Frpruary 1, 1857 


“And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall 
see it together: for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 1t.”— 
Isatan xl. 5. 


I HAVE endeavoured on former Sundays to show you 
that the Gospel which St. Paul preached was an 
Epiphany or manifestation of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ; that therefore it awakened the 
opposition of the God of this world in the minds of 
Jews as well as Gentiles; that therefore it brought 
Jews and Gentiles into one. I have spoken of a 
similar manifestation of the glory of God as the power 
which converted St. Paul from a hard exclusive 
Judaizer into the herald of this Gospel to mankind. 
One subject remains to be spoken of before we 
leave this portion of our year. Has this revelation of 
God’s glory respect only to the past and to the 
present ? Has it nothing to do with the future? We 
believe that Jesus Christ was that Image of God 
Whom prophets had been desiring to behold. We 
believe that in the fulness of the time these desires 
were accomplished. He took flesh, and through His 
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flesh showed forth the fulness of that glory which the 
previous ages had only seen in scattered glimpses. Is 
that enough for us? Are we content that the world 
should go on as it is,—the Christian world, or the 
world that is not Christian? If not, what is it we 
wish for? Is it something else than the manifestation 
of Christ? Is it some new revelation? Is Jesus the 
One that shall come, or do we look for another ? 

Brethren, we must face this question. There is a 
disposition—it must not be denied—among religious 
men, to look for something else than the manifestation 
of Christ. They think that He has come in the flesh 
and died for them, that they may escape Hell and that 
they may obtain Heaven. But when they are asked 
what Hell is, and what Heaven is, their answers are 
vague. One is something infinitely evil, which Christ 
has delivered them from; one is something infinitely 
good, which Christ has won for them. But they seem 
to regard the infinite evil as consisting in certain in- 
flictions which God has appointed for evil; the infinite 
good as consisting in certain blessings which God has 
promised to good. Christ is, according to them, a 
means to an end, but not the end; the sight of Him 
is not itself what they covet; the loss of Him is not 
itself what they dread. 

Again there are certainly not a few in our day who 
say that the Gospel has failed of its object. They 
appeal to facts. Has it set the world right? Has 
misery ceased? Has wrong ceased? Has the reign 
of peace begun? We have passed, they tell us, 
eighteen weary centuries, which have fulfilled none of 
the promises with which they commenced. The 
Deliverer cannot yet have been born into the world. 
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It may be that there is still some King or Hero to 
come. It may be that we are to find in some great 
social change, or in some great illumination of 
individual minds, what our fathers supposed that He 
was to do for us. 

I think that the last of these opinions, which fills 
religious men with dismay, will not be rejected—ought 
not to be rejected—till they have cleared their minds 
of the first. If those who call themselves Christians 
are not desiring above all things the unveiling or 
Epiphany of Christ, with what face can they complain 
of other men for setting their affections and hopes on 
some other object? Nay, is it certain that some of 
these may not, under a different name, be asking more 
earnestly for Him Whom prophets and kings desired 
to see, than they are? Is it certain that they may 
not be haunted with the vision of that very Son of 
Man and Son of God Whom, if we understood our 
own faith, we might proclaim to them? Is it certain 
that we have not been refusing to enter into the king- 
dom of Heaven ourselves, and hindering those that are 
entering from going in ? 

If you read the Old Testament you will perceive 
that there is a striking uniformity amidst the variety 
of its records. The misery of the Jewish people in the 
different ages of their commonwealth is produced by 
the most different instruments, but the cause of it is 
always the same. Pharaoh may send the people to 
make bricks, for which he gives them no straw, in 
Egypt; Jabin may torment them with his six hundred 
chariots of iron in Canaan; Sennacherib may come 
down on their fenced cities and threaten Jerusalem ; 
Nebuchadnezzer may take and burn the Temple, and 
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carry the people into captivity. But whoever are the 
tyrants, tyranny is the cause of their groaning; they 
cry by reason of oppression; or they are not able to 
ery, because their hearts are benumbed, because they 
like the flesh-pots better than freedom ; and then the 
holy men cry for them in deeper anguish. And as the 
disease is the same, the remedy is the same. A 
Deliverer from Egyptian bondage, from Canaanitish 
bondage, from Assyrian bondage, and from Babylonian 
bondage, is their one infinite necessity. Men appear 
as their deliverers; but they appear in the name of 
the Lord. Their witness in each age is, “ He has sent 
us. We have no power, not even any will of our own 
to save you. He has the power and the will. He is 
the enemy of tyrants. He is the Deliverer.’ Moses 
comes to tell the crushed slaves of Goshen this. 
Moses, in God’s name, sends plagues upon Pharaoh, 
that he may let the people go. Moses lifts the rod, 
and the waters go back to drown the hosts of the 
pursuer. But at Sinai Moses speaks no more. Out 
of the thunders and the thick darkness the voice 
comes forth, saying, “I am the Lord thy God, which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage. Thou shalt have none other Gods 
but Me.” 

As Gideon thinks over those words by his sheep- 
fold.—as Samson listens to them from the lips of 
Manoah,—as they are taught to Samuel in the visions 
of the night, when the lamp is gone out in the Temple 
of God, each feels the inspiration; each is sure that 
the Lord his God is a Deliverer; each is stirred to 
rise and break off that chain by which his people at 
that moment is bound, The King, in his lonely 
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prayer before the battle, casts himself upon God, his 
Saviour and his people’s Saviour: in the strength of 
that prayer he can go forth and put his enemies to 
flight. The Prophet has seldom that consolation. 
His battles are in his secret chamber with himself, 
or with slanderous friends, or with a people that 
mock him, and fancy he is speaking parables when 
he is speaking stern plain reproofs to their consciences. 
But he has this compensation: he sees more clearly 
even than the Lawgivers and Kings what it is they 
have had to struggle with, and still must struggle 
with. He sees why they must put down idols; why 
idolatry has been the sin and the curse of his nation. 
He sees that Gods who are not deliverers, Gods who 
are tyrants; Gods who are imaged in the Kings that 
built tombs and pyramids with the toil and sweat of 
slaves, or the Kings that went forth with their six 
hundred iron chariots, have become the objects of 
fear and of worship to the children of Abraham, as 
well as to the nations round about them. This is 
the cause of their deep moral degradation; this is 
the cause why they cannot emerge out of the condition 
of servants of servants; this is the cause why they 
are practising all little tyrannies to the extent of their 
power, while they are trampled upon by tyrants 
themselves. 

At first such a view of things appears impenetrably 
dark. For history exhibits an ever increasing tend- 
ency to this idolatry. It ratifies and fulfils the second 
Commandment. The sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generation. 
It exhibits moments of faith—sudden gusts of thanks- 
giving, then distrust and rapid declension. The 
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Israelites sing to the Lord, for He has triumphed glori- 
ously, the horse and the rider have gone down into the 
sea. Within a little while they forget His works 
and the wonders He has wrought; they sink into 
stupid indifference; the host of Heaven, or any Egyp- 
tian calf, become more real to them than He Who 
led them by the cloudy pillar. They cannot think 
of a God except as a Being from Whom they are to 
hide themselves. How can this end? Without faith 
it is impossible to please Him. Without faith is no 
energy, no life for man. And yet to depend upon faith 
was to depend upon the most changeable and fleeting 
of all things—upon a morning cloud that appeared for 
a little while and then vanished away. 

These thoughts and experiences were the school of 
the Prophets. By this despair of faith they learned 
what faith was. Through this prevalence of idolatry 
in the world, and in their own hearts, they were forced 
to rely upon the might of God, and to expect the 
revelation of His glory. You cannot read this fortieth 
chapter of Isaiah, or any of the chapters which follow, 
without perceiving that he had passed through this 
baptism, and without seeing how invulnerable it had 
made him. He discovers a comfort for his people 
coming out of the depths of their sorrow, and _ this, 
not from any change which had taken place (in his 
day he had witnessed the most promising changes, and 
they had come to nothing), but from the certainty 
that God would declare Himself,—that He would de- 
clare Himself in that selfsame character in which He 
had been declared of old in the Commandments, as 
the Deliverer,—that He would confound all counter- 
feits of Himself—all Gods which mimicked and usurped 
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His power to work not freedom but oppression ; robbery 
and murder instead of life. At every step of his ex- 
perience, which has shown him more of his mortal 
weakness, more of the weakness of the chosen men 
and of the chosen nation, this vision becomes fuller 
and clearer. God cannot be disappointed. His pur- 
poses cannot come to naught. His purpose is to re- 
veal Himself. And He will reveal Himself. And that 
revelation is the blessing and deliverance man wants. 
All others without this must be ineffectual. All others 
must be included in this. 

Therefore it is, Brethren, that Isaiah is called go 
rightly “Zhe Hvangelical Prophet.” He saw more 
clearly than any one, that only one who perfectly re- 
vealed God, who perfectly revealed Him as a Deliverer, 
could be the Person whom Israelites and all nations 
desired, whom He Himself was teaching them to 
desire. He saw, indeed, in every event which took 
place in his own day a partial Epiphany, a manifesta- 
tion of God the Righteous Judge, of God the Deliverer. 
He saw that these Epiphanies were not confined to 
Jews; that like the sun they carried a message to the 
ends of the earth. But the more he recognized these 
revelations of the glory of God, the more he craved 
for one that should be perfect, that should be, in the 
strictest and fullest sense, for all flesh. A man living 
in the heart of Judaism, perhaps seven hundred years, 
at the lowest calculation five hundred years before the 
appearance of Christ, was certain it must be. Less - 
than that it was treason against God to expect. The - 
mouth of the Lord had as much spoken this as He 
had spoken the commands against adultery or murder 
or false witness. Any one of these commandments 
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might as well be abrogated as this promise and 
assurance. The old heaven and the old earth might 
pass away, but nothing could prevent the glory of the 
Lord being revealed and all flesh from seeing it together. 

Apostles while they joyfully claimed the words of 
this prophet and of all prophets as pointing to Him, 
Who had taken upon Him the form of a servant, and 
had died for men,—while they affirmed that the Right- 
eousness and the Wisdom and the Power of God were 
manifest in His weakness and death,—while they said 
that in Him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily,—while they vindicated for Him the words that 
all flesh were to share in the blessings of His Incarna- 
tion and Death by baptizing men of all nations and 
preaching His Kingdom to all: yet none for a moment 
taught their disciples to be content with what they 
had heard or seen or felt or believed. I use all these 
expressions, because I wish to intimate that the Apos- 
tles not only did not allow their disciples to rest in a 
hearsay, second-hand faith, derived from their testi- 
mony, but that they would not have them be satisfied 
with their own most solid and realized convictions, 
with the strongest trust which they had been able to 
put in Christ as their Lord and Saviour and Friend. 
They said, “We are saved by hope.” They exhorted 
the Churches to hope continually for that which they 
saw not. They pointed them continually to the future 
revelation of Christ, and of the Son of God in Him, 
as the one object and goal of their expectation. They 
said that every eye should see Him, and they also 
which pierced Him. 

Such language as this is as definite as it can be, in 
so far as it points to one Person, and that a Person 
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who had discovered Himself to men in the simplest 
acts of human love. But it is quite illimitable 
language, if one considers either the creatures to whom 
it is addressed or the nature of the Being about Whom 
it is conversant. Those creatures were subject to all 
forms of sorrow, material and spiritual. Some specimen 
of each of those material and spiritual woes Jesus had 
on earth encountered with His sympathy and His 
healing power. So long as any of them remained 
unredressed,—so long as the outward creation remained 
subject to vanity, not willingly—so long as there were 
wills tied and bound with inward evil,—so long they 
could not but hope for a deliverance yet to be accom- 
plished, however the pledge and earnest of it might 
have been already given. And that hope took a wider 
range than even the sight of the evils which called 
it forth could justify, when it turned to the infinite 
Goodness and Love which had been discovered in the 
Son. There it could lose itself in such raptures as 
these: “Oh the depth of the riches of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are His 
judgments, and His ways past finding out! For of 
Him and to Him and through Him are all things.” 
Or in such prayers as this: “That ye may be able to 
comprehend what is the breadth and length and depth 
and height, and to know the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge; that ye may be filled with all the 
fulness of God.” 

Of such teaching, if it were truly received, this 
_must, I think, have been the consequence. Whatever 
calamities come upon the world will have been stimu- 
lants and encouragements to this hope. There will 
have been no shame in indulging it; because it will 
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have been a hope for the world and not only for them- 
selves. There will have been no uncertainty about it ; 
because it did not depend upon their faith or virtue, 
but upon the Eternal Word of God ;—the mouth of 
the Lord had spoken it. There will have been no fear 
lest they should lose sight of the deep abyss of dark- 
ness while they were dwelling on visions of light ; for 
the more they hoped for the glory of God, the more 
they would feel the infinite horror of being left with- 
out it, of smking back into their own wretched selves 
There would be no danger of their losing the motives 
to action on earth, while they are expecting that glory 
which would be revealed most completely to them 
when they had left the earth; because the glory is of 
God, the Deliverer of the earth and of man, and they 
could only know it by entering His service, by doing 
His work, by becoming deliverers themselves. 

And, therefore, Brethren, we may take these lessons 
home for our own profit. Let us have no doubt that 
however we may classify men’s oppressions as individual 
or as social, as political or intellectual, as animal or 
spiritual, God Himself has awakened the cry for 
freedom. Let us have no doubt that that cry is, when 
truly understood and interpreted, a cry that God will 
appear as the Deliverer, that His glory may be revealed. 
Let us therefore be most eager to meet all these cries, 
however discordant they may be,—however they may 
be convicted of absurdities and contradictions,—how- 
ever they may put on the forms of denial,—with a 
true Christian sympathy and recognition; and let us, 
without precipitation—yrather by acts than in words, 
—rather with the confession of a fellowship in the 
necessities of all than with any boast of our own 
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superior wisdom,—show that we believe we can give 
God’s answer to them. Let us be quite sure that we 
shall not give that answer if we in anywise contract 
the statements of Scripture, or explain away its grand 
and full words. If it is said that all flesh together is 
to see the glory of God, let us be sure that all flesh 
will see it together ; and let us be as confident that it 
is good that all flesh should see it. We may be quite 
unable to anticipate the effects on this man or on that, 
of any burst of light. It may dazzle and blind, or it 
may make the whole body luminous. But at all 
events, light is to be desired and darkness is to be 
hated ; and therefore we should by all means encourage 
men to hope for this revelation of God’s light and 
glory. We should make their wretchedness into an 
argument for hope; we should make their sinfulness 
into an argument for hope. Yes, their sinfulness! for 
no man ever did yet rise out of his sin, no man ever 
will, till he begins to hope. 

It is an old commonplace of divinity, which we 
are strangely forgetting, that despair is the only utter 
perdition ; because despair binds a man in the prison 
of his evil nature, and fastens the chain of the Evil 
Spirit upon him; because all hope points upwards to 
God, and is the response of our spirit to His Spirit. 
Therefore I say it again, We ought to stir up hope in 
every human being. Hope for present help from God 
to overcome the sin that most easily besets him ; hope 
that he shall be able to say to the mountains which 
mow stand in his way, “ Remove, and be cast into the 
sea ;” hope for the future, that the glory of God, the 
Deliverer, shall be fully revealed; and that he, being 
included in the “all flesh” of which the Prophet 
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writes, bearing that nature in and for which Christ 
died, shall be able to see it and rejoice in it. And if 
this seems to him a strange and incredible assurance, 
then let us send him to the Cross of Christ, and tell 
him that that is the Being, and no other, Whom we 
look for; that the glory which will be revealed is the 
glory which shone forth in His agony and death; that 
this has in it a marvellous power to take the poison 
and curse out of our nature, and to make us anew 
after His own likeness. Let us do this for other men 
and for ourselves; and then let us see whether or no 
they wish for some other Lord rather than for this 
crucified man; whether they had rather have a 
triumphant hero and destroyer than this fellow-sufferer; 
whether they had rather have one who shall glorify 
them, than one whose glory shall be so manifested 
that all flesh may see it together. 

This will be a test which will prove at last decisive, 
—which will decide who are and who are not content 
to be Christ’s sheep, and to follow Him where He 
leads them. If we use this test wisely and rightly, 
we may have the joy of turning some who have spent 
their days in restless seeking after a phantom, to a 
real object, and to One Who is very near them. But 
let us not say, when we fail in the case of any man, 
that the fault is his, not ours; least of all let us 
ascribe it to God. Let us use it the more strictly 
and vigilantly upon ourselves, asking whether this is 
the Christ we are hoping for; whether it is the glory 
of that Cross we would see revealed; whether we are 
content and desirous that all flesh should see it, and 
be blessed by it, as well as ourselves. If we are, then 
we shall receive with more and more joy and thank- 
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fulness the words “The mouth of the Lord has spoken 
it.” The promise of this final Epiphany stands not on 
the decrees of lawgivers, or the expectations of holy 
men, or the confidence of seers. It comes from Him 
Who said, “Let there be light, and there was light.” 
It was uttered first when He made man in His own 
Image. All history, by its thousand voices, has 
echoed it and ratified it; the sins of men, which have 
striven to defeat it, witness for it; the Redeemer, by 
His Passion and Resurrection and Ascension, has 
made it firmer than the everlasting hills; the Holy 
Spirit writes it on the hearts of men, and draws a 
confirmation of it from every trial that has torn those 
hearts asunder. The fulfilment is as unlikely as it is 
the sun should rise out of the dark chilly night,—that 
the teeming life of spring should follow the death of 
winter. The fulfilment of it is more sure than the 
return of day or than the order of heaven. They 
belong to things temporary and symbolical. J¢ has 
its fixed and permanent realization in the New 
Heaven and the New Earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. 


Septuagesima Sunday 


FEBRUARY 8, 1857 


“ For many are called, but few are chosen.” —MATTHEW xxii. 14. 


THESE words have suggested anxious thoughts to 
many minds. Some of them take the form of this 
question, “ By what tests can we distinguish the few 
who are chosen from the many that are called? How 
can we constitute a Church which shall be composed 
of the first class rather than of the second?” Some 
of them take the form of this question, “How can I 
know whether I belong to the called or to the chosen ?” 
If it is needful for us to have either of these doubts 
settled, we may be sure that our Lord has given us 
the means of settling it. For it appears from St. 
Matthew that He used the words twice, and that on 
each occasion He connected them with a Parable 
which was to illustrate their meaning. 

The first Parable you heard in the Gospel this 
morning. The Master of a Vineyard sends men to 
work for him at the third hour of the day, at the 
sixth, at the ninth, at the eleventh, When they are 
gathered together at the end of the day, all receive 
the same wages. The first complain; they think they 
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are entitled to more. He who had hired them answers 
one who was finding fault, “ Did I not agree with thee 
for a penny? May not I do that which I will with 
my own? Is thine eye evil because mine is good ? 
Go, there thou hast that is thine: I will give unto 
this last, even as unto thee.” The doctrine here 
seems to be a levelling one; it does not establish 
differences, but destroys them; all are treated equally. 
‘ And yet these words follow,—“ For many are called, 
but few are chosen.” 

In the Parable of the King making a marriage for 
his Son, we also find distinctions broken down. The 
servants are told to go out into the highways and 
hedges, and to compel the poor, the halt, the lame, 
the blind, to come in to the feast. But then follows 
an act of discrimination. One is there who has not 
on a wedding-garment; he is asked how he could 
enter without it; he is speechless. The Giver of the 
Feast commands him to be bound hand and foot, and 
cast out. Such an offence and such a punishment 
may seem to be naturally enough explained by the 
aphorism, “Many are called, but few chosen.” For 
its obvious meaning, we shall be told, is this: The 
outward call to the Christian feast is addressed to 
men without any limitation. All are invited to come. 
But only a few are actually intended by God to 
receive the blessing; only one here and there is 
within that circle who are sealed for His own, whom 
He has chosen to eternal life. 

This interpretation of the words has great plausi- 
bility. A person who has once embraced it will not 
readily discard it. Nor should he be urged to do 
so. There is so much of the deepest and most 
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precious truth mixed up with his conclusion, that he 
would suffer greatly in the clearness of his mind, in 
the sincerity of his heart, if he cast it hastily aside, 
merely because he found it beset with some difficulties. 
A man should be very sure that he has got the juice 
out of every notion or theory which he has entertained, 
before he determines that he will throw it away as if 
it were a mere husk. Sudden reactions and revolu- 
tions of opinion have produced in all times, are pro- 
ducing in our own, effects which it is melancholy to 
witness, and which should make us very careful very 
jealous of ourselves, when we try to undermine another 
man’s conviction, of what kind soever it be. It is not 
however asking too much of any who reverence our Lord 
and His words, to believe that He did not contradict 
Himself, or apply any sentence of such solemn import 
as this lightly. It is not too much to ask that they 
will seriously consider both these Parables before they 
satisfy themselves that they have arrived at the sense 
of a passage which is common to them. And that 
consideration must surely suggest one thought of a 
somewhat startling and alarming kind. 

The persons in the Parable of the Vineyard who, 
it is intimated, were not chosen, but only called, are 
precisely those who thought themselves entitled to a 
privilege which others did not possess. They could 
not acquiesce in an equal gift, in a common benefit ; 
they must have that which they could boast of as their 
own, and to which they could prove that others had 
not a right. The very phrase which such men would 
have adopted to express their feeling would have been 
this: “Those labourers who came in at the eleventh 
hour were no doubt called to their work. They could 
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not have taken a spade or a pruning-knife into their 
hands if they had not been called; but we who were 
summoned early in the day, we are assuredly the 
favourites of the great Husbandman, we are evidently 
chosen by Him, the objects of His special regard. 
This we and they shall find to be the case when we 
are reckoned with at the end of the day. Then the 
distinction which has been bestowed upon us will be 
manifest to all.’ This was their calculation. Our 
Lord says it was a presumptuous and false calculation. 
It was defeated by the discovery that all were dealt 
with equally ; and the pain which that discovery cost 
these hirelings was the proof that the sentence which 
they had passed upon others was true against them- 
selves. They were called merely, not chosen, 

No one will say that any strain is put on our Lord’s 
first Parable by this comment; it is the clear natural 
sense of it, which would present itself to any one’s 
mind who had not been told that he must adopt 
another; it is quite independent of any particular 
notions respecting the application of the story to one 
or other Nation or Age; it is just as true, whether 
we say that the labourers at the third hour were the 
Jews, and those at the eleventh the Gentiles, as 
whether we suppose it speaks of different stages in 
the lives of individual men. Anyhow, the way in 
which our Lord Himself applied the Parable will re- 
main the right way; and that way, I repeat it, should 
make us pause and consider, nay, even tremble, before 
we certainly conclude that He must have taught an 
exclusive doctrine on one occasion by these aren 
which He adopted for the express purpose of teaching 
us the sin of exclusiveness on another. 
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I. The point is very clearly brought out in the 
Parable of the King’s making a marriage for His Son, 
but not more clearly than in that with which I am 
comparing it. The persons who come to the feast are 
certainly not self-invited, just as the labourers in the 
vineyard do not take upon themselves to work before 
they are hired. This is the principle of every one of 
our Lord’s discourses and illustrations. Any one who 
believes them to be what He said they were, revelations 
of the nature of the Kingdom of Heaven, will conclude 
at once that men are brought into that Kingdom by a 
divine, mysterious power; that, if left to themselves, 
they would certainly not belong to it. This assump- 
tion goes through Scripture; you find it on the surface 
of every passage; you find it, the more you penetrate 
to the heart of the Book. A calling of God lay at 
the foundation of Jewish life and history. The first 
father of the nation was a called man, the whole nation 
was a called nation. Our Lord, while He sets forth 
the steps by which the Covenant would unfold itself 
to take in all tribes and languages, never for a moment 
abandons this idea, or the forms of expression which 
denote it. The King, the Husbandman, the Sower, 
are still the sources of the blessing which the subjects, 
the labourers, the land, receive. The notion of good 
coming to man from any operation or movement of his 
own, from any determination that he will make a 
world, or climb to heaven, for himself, is at least as 
alien from the New Dispensation as from the Old. 

II. But if this is so, how can we suppose that the 
general calling proceeded from the voice of certain 
Messengers who were sent by the King, and that the 
limitation of that calling proceeded from Himself? In 
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that case the Messengers either exceeded their com- 
mission, or He Who sent them led them to suppose 
that His Will was more large and free and gracious 
than it actually was. The Parable most distinctly 
refutes both positions. The King bids certain persons 
to the marriage of His Son. They refuse to come, 
going their way, one to his farm, the other to his 
merchandise. Then He commands His Messengers 
to go forth into every open place and secret corner, 
urging, compelling outcasts to come to the feast. Who 
could conjecture from language like this that the 
designs of the agents were more comprehensive and 
gracious than those of their employer; that He had a 
secret reserve in his goodwill towards those whom 
they were to press, with so much urgency and _pas- 
sion, that they would not shut themselves out of His 
blessing ? 

III. Would you not say then that the meaning 
must be this: “Here are certain blessings which the 
Lord of man designs for man; not for one here and 
one there, but for man as man. They are blessings 
which cannot be snatched or purchased, but must be 
received as gifts from an unseen hand. They are 
blessings of such a nature that man cannot attain the 
end of his being unless he possesses them. And for 
that reason they are blessings to the heart and will. 
If these are not consenting, if these do not go along 
with the heart and will of the Bestower, the gifts are 
wasted. That which alone can taste the feast rejects 
it. And rejects it—why? Because it is too common. 
Because these invited guests want something which 
they can have to themselves—a farm which they in- 
herited and can hold against the world, merchandise 
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which they have won by lucky adventures, and hope 
to increase. As long as the treasures they are offered 
are such as all may possess together—except they 
can be held on the same tenure as those they have 
sought for and appropriated hitherto,—what are they 
good for? By such arguments they show that they 
are indeed called—cealled to very high honours, the 
highest which God Himself has for His creatures, 
—called to them by His own loving voice,—but not 
chosen, because there is nothing in them which responds 
to that voice, because their minds are wholly estranged 
from His mind. 

This is the lesson which we should, I think, at 
once deduce from this Parable, if we attached that 
sense to the Marriage that God made for His Son, 
which Apostles and saints and martyrs attached to it. 
The union of the Son of God with our nature seemed 
to them the great blessing of all. None which God 
could bestow could exceed that ; every other was inter- 
preted by it. All the dreams of men in all nations 
and ages had pointed to this Marriage; whether they 
were dreams of a perfect emancipation from evil, or of 
a perfect union among men, or of a perfect fruition of 
God, they could have no other realization than this. 

For this involved a purpose in God to reconcile 
man with Himself; this involved the assurance that 
men could draw nigh to Him as justified and redeemed 
children ; this involved the gift of a Spirit Who should 
bring them nigh. Such a gift as this to the race 
must be the subject of the Gospel. The invitation 
must be an invitation to celebrate this Marriage, to 
give thanks for it, to enter into the joy of it. The 
message must be carried to the highways, because 
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those who dwelt in those highways, the most ordinary, 
the vilest stuff which bore the form and features of 
humanity, were made partakers of the most unspeak- 
able privilege which humanity could possess or could 
receive. And therefore the man who had not the 
wedding-garment must be the man who remained 
shut up in his solitude and self-sufficiency, who was 
detected by the all-seeing eye of the Giver of the 
Feast as having no understanding of its universal 
nature, no appreciation of that Divine Love which had 
stooped to unite itself with the conditions of earth, no 
desire to give up his miserable pride that he might 
be filled and possessed with the same love. 

IV. Such an interpretation brings this Parable 
at. once into the closest harmony with that of the 
labourers in the vineyard. There those who had 
agreed for a penny a day—who from the first had 
gone to the work in the temper and spirit of hirelings 
—are utterly discontented when they find what their 
hire is. They had supposed they were to get some- 
thing for themselves. The real reward is, to be 
delivered from the love of getting, to be made like 
Him Whose eye is good and not evil, Who wishes all 
to receive of His own blessedness. All are called to 
inherit a blessing; those only do inherit it who have 
the Spirit of the Master; for to have that is the chief 
part of the inheritance, To have that is to choose 
what God chooses ; that is, in the highest, most inward 
sense of the word, to be chosen. 

V. I trust these considerations may be of some 
help in enabling us to find the solution of those two 
puzzles to which I alluded, if indeed they are puzzles, 
and not mere doubts which we raise, without wishing 
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to see our way through them. As to the first: how 
we can form a Church, or select one, which shall con- 
sist of those who are not called only, but chosen; the 
answer which history gives and that which these 
Parables give are, I apprehend, precisely the same, 
and quite satisfactory. If there is any sense in either 
word, “called” or “chosen,” God must call, God must 
choose; we cannot. We are told that the Husband- 
man sent whom He would into the vineyard; that 
the King called whom He would to the feast; that at 
the end of the day the Husbandman ascertained by 
His questions whose eyes were evil when His were 
good; that the King came in to see the guests, and 
to know who had not the marriage-garment. If we 
fancy we can take any of these functions, we must 
learn from some other than our Lord how we are to 
perform them. He vindicates them to His Father ; 
He says, “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” And 
by His voice in History he says, “ Wherever men have 
tried to construct a Church which should be ascer- 
tained by tests of theirs to consist only of chosen men, 
it has ended by the members of that Church being 
angry that others should receive the same wages with 
them, and by their denying that the King has really 
made a Marriage for His Son with their race.” 

VI. But to the second demand: how we may dis- 
cover whether we ourselves are called or chosen, the 
answer must be different; for no vigilance on this 
point can be too great, if only it is rightly exercised. 
The more we know of ourselves, the more we shall 
know how exceedingly prone we are to practise the 
sin of those who murmured against the good man of 
the house; to esteem our work hard and _ toilsome 
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work ; to fancy that we deserve some pay for it which 
others can never obtain. We shall know how little 
we have entered into that celestial Marriage which we 
are invited to celebrate; how often, when we have 
professed to celebrate it, low, grovelling thoughts about 
our own felicity have driven out genuine thankfulness, 
and have hindered the true offering of Christ’s finished 
Sacrifice for the world. How did we make these dis- 
coveries? We did not make them at all. The Hus- 
bandman who has called us to serve Him gave us the 
consciousness of our hardness and ingratitude. The 
King, Who comes in to take part in the festival, makes 
us understand that we have not the garment in which 
alone we can receive and entertain Him. From such 
exposures of our own evil we must not shrink. They 
may show us that we are acting—that we have been 
acting—merely as those who are called; that we have 
not craved for that higher and more blessed gift of 
being united in spirit with our Lord, of entering into 
His righteous and gracious mind. It is well to bear 
His reproofs, because He has said, “As many as I 
love I rebuke and chasten ;” because we may be quite 
certain that He does not call any whom He excludes 
from the circle of His chosen, upon whom He refuses 
to bestow His grace. The evil must be in ws; in 
the pride which rejects the counsel of God against 
ourselves ; in our reluctance to open the door at which 
He knocks. The called therefore may become the 
chosen—yea, every common calling upon earth, to 
do the most humble work, may be taken as a sum- 
mons from the great Husbandman to bear our part 
in cultivating His vineyard, to serve Him with His 
own free Spirit, to enter into His own Joy. Every 
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call from the King to sit down at the feast which 
celebrates the marriage of His Son may be welcomed 
as a pledge that He will put on us the Marriage- 
Garment—that He has verily and indeed chosen us 
to be very members incorporate in that body which is 
the blessed company of all faithful people. 


VOL. I N 


Sexagesima Sunday 


Frpruary 15, 1857 


“A sower went out to sow his seed.’—LuKE viii. 5. 


PREACHERS sometimes think that the parable we have 
read in the Gospel for this day applies especially, 
almost exclusively, to their work. They divide their 
hearers into classes corresponding to the soils of which 
our Lord speaks. Some are wayside hearers, some are 
stony, some are choked with thorns. Zhey come to 
sow the seed; theirs is the joy when fruits proceed from 
it, theirs is the disappointment when it is wasted. 

It seems to me that many dangers are latent in 
language of this kind. There are surely no distinctions 
so precious and so perfect as those which our Lord 
gives us in this parable of parables, this parable by 
which we are to understand all parables. That they 
apply to hearers, He tells us Himself. But they re- 
quire to be dealt with carefully and reverently. If the 
mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven could be set forth 
in a few technical phrases or formal generalizations, 
* the manifold processes of Nature would not have been 
called in to illustrate them. Those processes are living. 
They must be studied in the region from which they 
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are drawn, not in mere descriptions. It is still more 
important that we should study the applications of 
them, not in other men, but ourselves. The preacher 
will fall into grievous hypocrisy if he seeks to ascertain 
what is meant by any of these characters from obser- 
vation of his neighbours. The command, “Cast. first 
the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou 
see clearly to cast the mote out of thy brother’s eye,” 
must always be present to him in all its terror. No 
one has leave to pretend that he is exempt from it. 
But this way of considering the subject is likely to 
betray us into a still greater mistake. We may fancy 
that we are the sowers. Other motives besides personal 
vanity and ecclesiastical pretension may tempt us to 
acquiesce secretly with this interpretation, even if we 
have not courage to proclaim it in all its fulness and 
audacity. Some puzzles which divines are very glad 
to escape would be avoided, if they could persuade 
themselves that they were to some extent the persons 
of whom our Lord speaks. But the words in another 
parable—like in all essentials to this—must be applied 
to it: “He that soweth the seed is the Son of Man.” 
Be the consequences of the assumption what they may, 
we must start from it; no other will make the inter- 
pretation which our Lord gave His disciples of the 
parable, or any one hint contained in the lesson which 
he draws from the whole of it, in the least intelligible. 
Not one who stands outside of the man, and utters 
certain sentences, well or ill-compacted, rhythmical or 
inharmonious, refined or vulgar, into his ear, can sow 
those words to which the seed in the ground is com- 
pared. Only He Who has framed the ear that it may 
receive sounds, and the heart that it may entertain 
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words, only He can do this work. Whether the 
seed is carried away, or falls upon stones, or amidst 
weeds, or into a good well-ploughed land that returns 
it a hundredfold, the same doctrine must hold. We 
cannot change the person to suit the convenience of 
any theorist. The Son of Man, the Lord of the heart 
and will of man, from Whom all the energies and 
capacities of man are derived, must bestow whatever 
might bear fruit in him, even if it actually perishes. 
What a difference this makes in the extent as well 
as the depth of the ground over which the seed is 
scattered! The minister of a London parish perhaps 
complains that three-fourths of his flock die without 
having heard his voice, or knowing for what end he is 
placed among them. Does he really suppose that they 
die without hearing the Voice of the Son of Man? Do 
they die then without having been poor or sick, without 
having had any human relations, without ever having 
had a struggle in themselves, a desire formed and not 
accomplished ? If these have been with them, the Son 
of Man has been with them. Wherever any human 
sympathy or affection has fought with any merely 
grovelling animal affection which is its counterfeit ; 
wherever selfishness has not held supreme and un- 
questioned dominion—and do you know any one in 
whom it reigns with no opposition ?—the Son of Man 
has been there. You talk rhetorically, with a certain 
approximation to truth, of some places being very hells 
on earth. I say, if you go down into these hells, He 
is there. There is not one of them in which there are 
not the remains of the human face divine, however 
brutal, however diabolical it may have become. And 
where there is that sign, there is the Sign of the Son 
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of Man; a truer one, though a more terrible one, than 
that which the Pharisees desired to see in the heavens. 

And wherever the Son of Man is, there He is sow- 
ing His seed. The thought in any fallen creatures 
that there may be and must be a way out of the abyss 
to some firmer standing-ground, to some region of 
twilight if not of day, this is seed of His planting; this, 
in whomsoever it is found, can have dropped from no 
hand except His. It may, as He tells us, be quickly 
snatched away. It may endure for a time and then 
sicken, perhaps through the very sunshine which 
seemed likely to make it expand. It may be choked 
after it has gained some strength and stature. But 
its origin is not the less certain. The wretched cir- 
cumstances of the man did not put it into him. The 
comrades that are mocking him and seducing him, and 
yet have the same hope dimly working in themselves, 
did not put it into him. His own selfish nature did 
not put it into him. From the Son of Man it came. 
Whether it is on the surface, whether it is in the under- 
soil, be assured that it would not be there, if He had 
not gone forth to sow, if that had not been His function 
ever since the world began. 

But how is this, if the seed is the Word of God ? 
Do these wretched people of whom I have been 
speaking know anything of the Scriptures? Is it not 
probable that many of them are not acquainted with 
the commonest facts in the Old and New Testament ? 
May it not be that some of those who have heard 
these facts are only using them to make their curses 
more emphatic and hideous? All this may be; and 
yet, if the Scriptures are true, if the records of the 
Old and New Testaments are facts, there is no speech 
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or language where the Voice of the Word of God is 
not heard. The earth would be dissolved and the 
pillars of it, if He were not bearing them up. The 
consciences of men could not be accusing and ex- 
cusing one another, if He were not awakening, illu- 
minating, informing them, The seed then that is 
put into men’s hearts must be the Word of God. It 
could have no vital generative power if it were any- 
thing else. If it have any good in it, it must come 
from Him Who alone is good. If it is to produce 
good, the Creator must go forth with it. 

I know how hard it is to hold fast this belief. 
Even though we have Christ’s express assertion that 
it is so; even though the whole parable becomes a 
contradiction, if we suppose that the seed which fell 
by the wayside is different seed from that which fell 
on the good ground, the understanding still suggests the 
doubt, how can that be, if God is omnipotent? And 
those who would suppress all other doubts of the 
understanding, on the plea that they interfere with 
the direct statements of Scripture, insist that this one 
ought to be cherished, and that a long array of in- 
ferences may be deduced from it. I am far from 
denying the difficulty, or that to some it may be a 
very painful one. I do not see how it can be other- 
wise, to any who have not resolved that the Righteous- 
ness of God which has been revealed in Christ must 
be maintained, however little we may be able to 
explain the apparent limitation of His Power. The 
one has been declared to us and to our children. It 
is an eternal inheritance. To lose it is to lose every- 
thing. Power we believe to be the handmaid of 
uighteousness. He Who ds Love is clothed with Power. 
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The clothing may be laid aside, as it was when Christ 
took upon Him the form of a servant, and became 
subject to Death. The Righteous and Gracious Will 
never can be; that came forth most in weakness. If 
we do not believe this, what is the Parable of the 
Sower to us, or any other of Christ’s works, or Christ 
Himself? If we do believe this, why must we cheat 
ourselves of a lesson which is in strict and perfect 
consistency with it, because we are more jealous for 
God’s Power than His Son is? I have no doubt that 
that Power will vindicate itself in its good time; I 
have no doubt that the only Power which ever did, 
and which ever can act upon a heart—the Power of 
Love—will prove itself to be far mightier than we 
have taken it to be. But in the meantime let each of 
us say, with shame and confusion of face, “I know 
that it is God’s Word, and not man’s, that has 
encountered the rock and the thorns in me. I know 
that it is God’s good and gracious Will declared by 
that Word which my will has fought against. It is 
all very well to persuade myself that I have not done 
this, that it is. impossible I should. I have tried to 
make my conscience swallow that sophistry; but it 
will not. It repeats plainly and clearly God’s words, 
‘I have called and ye refused. Ye have set at nought 
My counsel; ye would have none of My reproof.’” 

The decent and disreputable, the wise and the 
foolish, the preacher and those to whom he preaches, 
have the same need to make this confession ; each has 
the witness in himself that it is a true one. Let each 
of us look back over the last few years of his life, or 
over any that he likes to choose as the most favour- 
able specimen of it. Let him think over the outward 
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events that have befallen him in that time; and then 
let him ask himself, “ Did no words come close to me, 
to me, from loving lips, out of open graves, out of 
sorrows which might have crushed the proudest spirit ? 
and did no idle conceit, no hungry craving for approba- 
tion, no bitter resentment against an offender, imaginary 
or real, scatter these words into air? The Son of Man 
was with me, sowing his Master’s seed, and the Devil 
carried it off. God was in that place, and I knew it 
not, and would have another there instead of Him.” 
Has it not been so? Does not that Spirit who 
bringeth all things to remembrance tell us that it has ? 

Or—to take the next portion of the parable—have 
we had no experience of a heart which appears to be 
anything but hard and stony,—it receives impressions 
so quickly, it is touched by the description of sorrows 
so easily, it is so ready to admire goodness, so ready 
to concur in all plans for good—and yet which is 
hard, is stony? for affections or convictions do not 
penetrate into it; they endure no conflict or pres- 
sure; they do not displace the love of ease and indul- 
gence which was there before. We have had such an 
experience—where ? In some neighbour? In some 
person who was sitting to us as the model of a character 
which we supposed to be rather common in our age ? 
Oh! has it not been at home we have found that 
heart? Has nothing told us that we were likely to 
be—that we have often actually been—our own 
models? That the habit of the time is our habit ? 
It. is not safe for any of us to shrink from that revela- 
tion, however painful it may be. It is the Word of 
God makes it to us, and that Word of God is seeking 
to destroy, by all our discipline, that levity of mind, 
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that incapacity for depth and earnestness of purpose, 
which we have sought vainly to cure for ourselves. 

Again. Have we fancied that the easy luxurious 
life of some imaginary or actual rich man has filled 
his heart with prickly thorns and unwholesome weeds ? 
Or that this has happened to some busy merchant or 
tradesman, through his restless diligence in the aceumu- 
lation of money? Or that the like have grown up 
in some poor man, who must always be vexed with 
the thought, how he will stay his children’s hunger 
on the morrow? Are there then men or women 
without these? Is there any of us, priest or layman, 
who has not suffered cares like these to grow; who 
has not planted them, and cultivated them with his 
own hand? Silly delusion to say so! Mad attempt 
to disguise from ourselves the truth that there have 
been disciplinary fires in the world about us and in 
ourselves, which have been designed to burn up these 
thorns, that the Word of God might have free space 
to unfold itself within us ! 

But that good ground of which our Lord speaks 
dare we say that we know anything of that? Or 
must we go-to the lives of the Saints, that we may 
learn what it signifies, and whence it derives its 
advantages. We may go there if we please; they 
will teach us much. For they will tell us of the 
stubbornness and the impotency of their wills, and of 
the sore lessons by which they were brought to under- 
stand that all things are of God, and that they could 
only do any good works because He worked in them 
to will and to do of His good pleasure. But have we 
no nearer and readier helps for arriving at that 
truth? Are not all the experiences I have spoken 
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of already such helps? Have we not found that we 
have been resisting a Will which we are created to 
obey? Were not the desires and thoughts and hopes 
of which we suffered the Evil Spirit to plunder us, 
thoughts and desires and hopes which God Himself 
was inspiring us with? Was not that hard crust of 
vanity interposed between us and a power that was 
putting contempt upon it, making us inwardly despise 
it? Were not those frivolous and restless cares an 
outgrowth, strange and irregular, upon a soil that was 
created to produce something different, which we 
knew was capable of producing something different ? 
Is not the good ground the heart and will of—every 
man, when he learns that he is a man, and not a 
beast or a God. Not a beast, or he might trust to 
nature and instinct. Not a God, or he might follow 
the decrees of his own will. But a man related to 
God; His servant and His child, created by Him in 
Christ Jesus, planted again in that divine root that 
he might bring forth fruit, and that his fruit might 
remain. 

Yes, brethren! it is our business to testify to all 
men that this is their condition. We are not to pre- 
tend that they must come to Church in order that 
they may be brought under the discipline of the Son 
of Man, in order that the Word of God may work in 
their hearts. They come here to learn that they can- 
not escape from the Son of Man; that He is with 
them when they lie down, and when they rise up; 
that He is spying out all their ways. They come 
here to be told what that flame is, which ever and 
anon breaks out within them; what those smoulder- 
ing ashes, which they always fear may burst into a 
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flame after it seems to have been extinguished. We 
are to tell them that the Word of God kindles that 
fire; that it is seeking to burn up what is evil and 
false within them; that it will not cease to scorch 
and torment them till they have yielded to this 
process, and desired that it should be an effectual 
one. We are to preach this to you; we are to preach 
it to ourselves, knowing well that God is preaching 
it to us all—not here, but out of the whirlwind. 
The sermon is a poor godless substitute for the lessons 
of life. It may be a godly interpreter of those lessons. 
It may remove some of the confusions which hinder 
us from doing our work manfully; this confusion 
most of all, that we do not know whether the Creator 
of the Universe, the Lord of ourselves, is working 
with us or against us; whether every effort we make 
is an effort to overcome some reluctance of His to 
bless us, some purpose of His to do us mischief; or 
whether He is acting upon us continually to overcome 
our reluctance to be blessed, to hinder us from wasting 
all our energies, and from ruining ourselves. So far 
as the sermon does this, he who delivers it may be in 
a very subordinate sense a sower of the divine seed, 
He is not so to the exclusion of any other minister 
of the Son of Man who has a different office. He is 
so least of all, so as to interfere with His office Who 
alone is Lord of the field, and Who alone can make 
it bear. He exists to declare that that Lord is the 
same from generation to generation; the same in 
Will as when He died for man; the same in Power 
as when He rose from the dead; and that there can 
be no barrenness or failure in all His universe, when 
we cease to measure our will and power against His. 
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The Parable of the Sower, then, serves better for 
testing what is passing in the heart of each hearer 
than for arraying hearers into classes. 1 do not 
however forget that it was spoken, like our Lord’s 
other parables, to a multitude. The desire for influ- 
encing crowds may be carried to great excess; 1b may 
involve terrible temptations. But there is a great 
justification for it. We may speak of a multitude of 
reeds being moved by the same wind. We may 
complain—in the language which St. Paul addresses 
to the Corinthians in the Epistle to-day—that those 
are liked best by crowds, who would bring them into 
bondage and smite them in the face. But such 
charges require to be well weighed before they are 
brought forward, There is something very awful, and 
very elevating too, in the influence which is produced 
upon a whole body of men by words addressed, ever 
so coarsely, to them as spiritual beings. As they 
listen to that voice, they confess that they are men 
bound together by the same bond, having the same 
interests ; they confess that the same God is speaking 
to them all. Can you not think that whatever the 
message may be which is delivered by mortal lips, the 
Son of Man may be in the midst of such a multitude, 
sowing His seed in their hearts? It is something for 
men to be awakened to the thought that there is any 
one caring for them and wishing them good. They 
must think more reverently, more truly, of their 
Father in Heaven, when they suppose He is not in- 
different to them, even if they think that He is only 
rhinded to punish them for their sins. And surely no 
punishments which can be set before them in rude 
material forms are so terrible as the actual separation 
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from goodness and truth, of which the conscience bears 
witness to itself, and to which it has now perhaps 
been for the first time awakened. The reasons for 
terror are not exaggerated, though they may be mis- 
reported. What is needed is not that we should 
speak slightingly of such influences, from whatever 
quarter they may proceed,—not that we should try to 
explain away the reality of them,—not that we should 
boast of our own teaching, as if it were better and 
wiser, because it falls more lifelessly on men’s ears ;— 
but to desire very earnestly that we may bear true 
witness of God, and so counteract any false witness of 
Him. It is easy to persuade ourselves—God knows 
how easy—that we ought to darken His character 
just a little, that we may increase men’s dread of con- 
tinuing in their sins; that we ought, just a little, to 
lower the language of Apostles, when they say that it 
is His wish that all men should believe and come to 
the knowledge of the truth. Is it safe to use such 
very large expressions to men, so indifferent as the 
congregations of rich men generally are, so besotted as 
the congregations of poor men are likely enough to 
be? I answer to those who use such arguments, 
believing in their Bibles, “It stands written. Dare 
you change it?” I answer to those who believe in 
Jesus Christ, “ You call Him the Image of God. Do 
you think He is? Dare you represent God as some- 
thing else than that Image tells you He is?” I 
answer to those who plead experience, “Do you find 
that the distrust of God’s willingness to make you all 
that you ought to be increases your power of becoming 
that which you ought to be? Do you find that 
questioning whether He will break the chain of evil 
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passions and habits from your neck makes you less 
tolerant of that chain?” I answer to those who 
speak of the Church as enjoining confession of sins as 
the way to peace with God, “I rejoice and give thanks 
that she does. I know that we ought to confess, one 
and all, that we are created to bring forth good fruits, 
and that we have not brought them forth; that no 
divine seeds need be taken from us by the Evil Spirit, 
and that they have been taken away; that we need 
not be cold and heartless, and that we have been; 
that we need not be choked with cares and pleasures 
of this life, and that we have been. The Church bids 
me to confess to God because He is good, and desires 
me to be good; to confess to God because He has 
redeemed mankind in Christ Jesus; to confess to God 
because He has given us His Spirit, and renewed His 
Spirit continually in us. If He were not our Father, 
and were not good, we should have lost nothing by 
being separate from Him; if He had not redeemed 
us, we should commit no sin in not claiming our re- 
demption ; if there were no Holy Spirit urging us to 
obedience, we should be guilty of no disobedience. 
Believing in One God, the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit, the perfect Righteousness and Love, we can 
confess, He enables us to confess together, He gives 
us absolution together.” 

And, lastly, I answer to those who talk of the 
impossibility of speaking to the multitude without 
darkening the character of God to them,—Jesus Christ 
spoke to the multitude, and said, “Be ye perfect, even 
‘as your Father in Heaven is perfect.” And the 
multitude said, “He speaketh as one having authority, 
and not as the Scribes.” He spoke His parables to a 
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multitude whose eyes were blinded, whose hearts were 
gross. And these parables are revelations of the 
Kingdom of Righteousness, Peace, and Joy, which He 
said was near to publicans and sinners. And these 
parables are revelations of the Will of that Shepherd, 
who goes into the wilderness to seek the sheep that 
was lost; of that Father, Who so loved the world 
that He gave His Son for it. These parables are 
declaring that God sows the good seed in His field; 
that not He, but the enemy, sows tares; that in the 
end the tares will be burnt, and that what He has 
planted shall bring forth fruit, which He will gather, 
and in which He will delight for ever. 


Quinguagesima Sunday 


FrBruary 22, 1857 


“And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; but the greatest 
of these is charity.” —1 CoRINTHIANS xill. 13. 


THIS sentence does not merely affirm the superiority 
of Charity to Faith and Hope. There is an important 
verb in it which our translators, rightly I think, and 
in strict accordance with the context, have rendered 
“abideth.” St. Paul had been speaking of very great 
and blessed gifts which yet, as they were the signs of 
an imperfect state, should cease in a perfect state. 
Prophecies, Tongues, Gnoses, are all referred to this 
class. The last of these, indeed, Gnosis, he does not 
identify with Knowledge in its proper and complete 
sense; for the great reward which he looks to is that 
he shall know even as he is known. It is the childish 
habit of seeing things only on one side, sometimes 
even inverted, which is to disappear, along with the 
prophecies and the divided tongues which are the 
utterance of partial and infantine perception. But is 
there nothing which is precious to us now that shall 
be precious to us always? Yes! Faith, Hope, Charity, 
are not to disappear: these abide. 
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No attentive reader, I think, can refuse to see this 
import in St. Paul’s expressions. And yet, if we do 
see it, we must abandon some notions which have 
become very prevalent amongst us, nay, which have 
passed into theological commonplaces. It is said to 
be the consequence of our exile from Heaven that we 
walk by Faith, not by sight. A time, we are promised, 
will come, when Faith shall be lost in sight. So again 
of Hope. We are often assured that Hope in the 
world to come is to be drowned in fruition; that it is 
necessary to us here because we are not come to our 
inheritance. Iam far from saying that there is not 
a truth latent in this language, or that we ought not 
to inquire diligently what that truth is. But surely 
we cannot hope to arrive at it by directly contradict- 
ing an Apostle. He is writing about Charity. He 
is expressly magnifying that above Faith and Hope. 
And yet he says, in so many words, that all three are 
to continue when partial things have vanished away. 

I. I shall not impose upon you my definition of 
Faith. No definition ought to content you. I say 
so boldly, because, when the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews gives what schoolmen call a definition 
(though it is so unlike theirs that they immediately 
begin defining again in order to make it intelligible), 
he proceeds at once to translate his words into life. 
He goes through the history of his land, that he may 
exhibit Faith in its actual exercises. From the deeds 
of men we are to learn how it is “the substance of 
things hoped for,” how it is “the evidence of things 
not seen.” If one meditates upon any single one of 
these deeds, one perceives the force and appropriate- 
ness of the word Substance. This belief of Jewish 
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fathers, lawgivers, prophets, made them substantial 
men. It stood under them; it bore witness of a 
ground beneath itself. That famous and continually 
recurring phrase in the Old Testament, “They put 
their trust in the Lord,” explains, as none other can, 
how they became substantial. The earth which they 
beheld was very fair and good. They had nothing 
to complain of its trees, or flowers, or fountains, of 
the sky that looked down upon it, of the sun which 
gave it light. Only they could not find their own 
foundation in these. They tried to refer themselves 
to them by making them Gods. All became capri- 
cious and uncertain. The things were firm enough ; 
they had no firmness; they were the sports of every 
gale and of every change of season. ‘These things 
might be feared, might in some sort be loved; but 
not trusted. Were these men therefore driven back 
upon the thoughts and speculations of their own minds, 
because they could find no rest in the things they saw ? 
That was looser, more shifting sand still; sometimes 
it was quicksand. “They sank in deep mire, where 
no ground was.” No, they could not trust in them- 
selves more than in the winds or waves. Then “they 
cried unto the Lord.” From amidst the idols of sense 
they cried; out of the mire that was in themselves 
they cried, and He heard them. He made them feel 
that He was there. He made them feel that they 
might trust Him. They did trust, and were not con- 
founded. 

Thus Faith was the substance of their daily life ; 
their strength in their daily battles. But it was also, 
says the Epistle, “the substance of the things they 
hoped for.” What was not in possession it made 
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theirs. The unborn child, the seed that was to be as 
the stars of heaven, became integral portions of their 
enjoyment—yes, of their existence—no less than the 
flocks and herds which they watched by day and 
folded at night. The Promiser was the same as the 
Giver. If they had confidence in Him for to-day, 
they might have the like in Him for to-morrow. The 
sense of truth and the sense of perseverance grew up 
in their minds together. The Lord could not lie; 
what He was now, He would be always. 

And so the second clause of the definition—if 
definition we are to call it—rises naturally out of the 
first. Faith is “the evidence of things not seen.” 
Truth, Righteousness, Mercy, are not objects for the 
eye. The Jew was taught that a God of Truth, of 
Righteousness, of Mercy, actually lived; that He was 
his Lord; that He might be trusted. This trust or 
Faith then conversed with invisible things ; with things 
which were; which it could not create more than the 
eye created the things which made themselves evident 
to it. In both cases there is a revelation. The out- 
ward world reveals itself to the eye. God reveals 
Himself to Faith. The eye being blind, there is no 
revelation to it, though all the Universe is revealing 
itself Faith being absent im a man, there is no 
revelation of God to him; though God is ever reveal- 
ing Himself. Faith is the evidence in one case, as 
Sight is in the other. 

When therefore people speak of Faith being changed 
into Sight, what do they mean? Are Truth, and 
Righteousness, and Mercy, to undergo some awful 
change? Are they to be translated into objects of 
sense ? Is God to be changed into an object of sense ? 
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Have we been fighting with idolatry all through our 
stay upon earth; fighting with it as the great earthly 
sin; as that which degraded God to the level and 
nature of earth; and are we to become idolaters as 
soon as our eyes close upon the earth? is that to be 
the great celestial reward? Or is Faith, as identical 
with Trust, to cease? Is the glorified Saint no longer 
to depend upon God for all that he has and for all 
that he is? Will some new and higher security be 
conferred upon him than that which is derived from 
unceasing trust ? 

These propositions have but to be stated in words, 
that every devout man may turn from them with 
horror and loathing. Yet from not putting them 
fairly before ourselves, from allowing them to lie hid 
under seemly phrases, more mischief than we can 
measure creeps into our souls. We do fancy that in 
some way or other the eternal things will be brought 
within the range of our senses; that they will become 
to all intents and purposes lke the things of time. 
And again we half suppose that, as the price of our 
having trusted God’s promises here, a day may come 
when we shall enter upon a possession that will be 
assured to us, aS lands or goods are assured to us; 
which we may hold not of God, but as if it were our 
own. Fearful habits of mind to cherish! the more 
fearful, because so congenial to our indolence and to 
our selfishness. Oh! let us resolutely cast them off, 
however closely they may cleave to us. Let us re- 
member that when the Son of Man actually presented 
‘Himself, in a body that might be seen and handled, to 
those whom He was not ashamed to call His brethren, 
it was to their Faith that He addressed Himself; it 
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was their Faith that, by His words and His acts of 
healing, He sought to call forth, When it did not 
answer to His summons, He said to those who were 
surrounding Him, “You know me not, though you 
see me; you do not come to me, though you follow 
me.” It was to Faith only that He revealed Himself, 
when the senses appeared most capable of giving a 
report concerning Him. And let us be sure that it 
must always be so, Faith must pierce through the 
robes of His visible Majesty, as Faith did pierce 
through the robes of His Humiliation. We must 
know what He is in Himself, His own pure, essential 
Nature, otherwise there can be no delight in His 
presence. If the adoration is not paid to the Lamb 
that was slain, it is not the adoration of the saints 
about the throne. And is it not still more certain 
that this is the difference between the condition of 
those whose garments are made entirely white in the 
blood of that Lamb, and those whose garments are 
still stained with earthly foulness, that the one will 
trust absolutely,—that the trust of the other is mixed 
with doubt and suspicion? Some say that they have 
an assurance of attaining the bliss of Heaven, and 
that without this assurance none can live the true life 
of aman. I would rather look for the honest sense 
which may be wrapped in such words, than for the 
hideous use which has been and will be made of them. 
If Assurance means Faith or Trust in a God Who has 
reconciled the world to Himself, and has said to us in 
Christ, “J will be to you a Father ; ye shall be to Me 
Sons and Daughters,’ I cannot doubt that the more 
we hold to that Faith, and fight with all that assaults 
it or undermines it, the more clear, healthy, manly 
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our minds will be. We shall be able to do the works 
which God has given us to do, because we shall be 
sure that they are His, not ours. And since the bliss 
of Heaven, I conceive, must consist in the entire free- 
dom from that unbelief and suspicion which have been 
the great hindrances to all sound action and to all 
comfortable intercourse, to all inward serenity here, 
I cannot question that such a Faith, the more continu- 
ally and vigorously it is exercised, must be the right 
induction to such a bliss; in fact an entrance upon it. 
But doubt, infidelity, temporary despair, would be a 
good and blessed exchange for such assurance, if it is 
grounded on any notion of a privilege conferred upon 
us which the Incarnation and Death of Christ have 
not made the common inheritance of all; or if we 
think that inheritance can be anything else than a full 
discovery of Him, Whom our want of Faith and Trust, 
and our wish for some felicity of our own, have pre- 
vented us from beholding. 

Let us believe then, with St. Paul, that Faith must 
abide always with us, if we are to be blessed creatures. 
No distinction which belongs to God’s divine order can 
be abolished. Faith and Sight may both be perfected ; 
the invisible things may become more real and certain 
to us than the things of sense. We may be sure that 
they are the substances apart from which the others 
would be mere shadows. Hereafter, this world, which 
has been so full of unfathomed secrets, may disclose 
them and their deepest signification to the purified 
_ Searcher. Every sense may put forth its fullest energy. 
The glorified body may be fit to understand the glorified 
earth. Faith and sight may be the divinest allies, 
instead of being, as they so often are with us, mur- 
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derous antagonists. But neither will usurp the other’s 
place. There will be no confusion in their functions. 
Such confusions are the effect of our twilight; they 
will be scattered in God’s perfect Day. 

II. It has not been possible to speak of Faith with- 
out alluding to Hope; seeing that Faith is said to be 
“the substance of things hoped for.” And I have 
had occasion lately to connect Hope with the glory 
which Isaiah says is to be revealed, and which all flesh 
is to see together. What can be those things hoped 
for, of which the Apostle tells us? Are they the 
same with the glory of which the Prophet discourses ? 
If so, consider, I pray you, how far the fruition of 
such a Hope can be said to extinguish it. Is not the 
Hope of the glory of God the Hope of that which is 
infinite, which must be always unfolding itself more 
to him who is in communion with it, which must 
therefore always be kindling fresh Hope? Suppose 
for one moment that a man ever reached a Hercules’ 
Pillar on his voyage of discovery; suppose it could 
ever be said to him, “ Now you know all; there is no 
further depth to fathom, or height to ascend ;”—-would 
not the hope he had dared to nourish be frustrated 
instead of realized? And would not he become at 
once a dwarfed and stunted creature, returned once 
again to the self-sufficiency out of which God had 
delivered him? Oh, be sure the Hope which maketh 
not ashamed, the Hope which purifies, cannot be of 
this kind! That has Faith for its substance, because 
it has God for its substance, God for its end. That 
comes from Him, and can only be satisfied in Him. 

Not, indeed, that because He is the ground and 
ultimate satisfaction of Hope, it disdains any inferior 
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objects. All things shine in His light; all things 
glow with His life. But for that very reason the 
pettiest man, the pettiest insect and reptile, must be 
beyond the comprehension, not of us, but of saints 
and angels; they must have given over the ambition 
to comprehend; they must be ever filled with the 
Hope of apprehending a little more of the divine 
secret, which God sets before them for their endless 
inquiry and admiration. Surely it is in this babyhood 
of an existence that we dream of grasping the waters 
in the hollow of our hand, or of finding the end of the 
rainbow. When we come to our manhood, and begin 
to see things as they are, we shall cry out, not with 
terror or shame or discouragement, but with awe, 
thanksgiving, Hope, “How unsearchable are His 
judements, and His ways past finding out!” 

III. And thus, I conceive, we arrive naturally and 
in order at the Apostle’s conclusion: “The greatest 
of these is Charity.” If he had said, as some say, 
“The only one which will abide is Charity,’ he would 
have adopted, it seems to me, the Pantheistical doctrine, 
that the creature is to sink and be lost in God. For 
this assuredly is his reason for exalting Charity above 
Faith and Hope, that he regards them as pointing to 
His Being and Nature, and Charity as constituting 
His Being and Nature. That must be greatest, with- 
out which the other two could not be. That must be 
greatest, without which they could have no object. 
A Being who is not altogether Charity does not ask 
Faith or Trust of His creatures. He bids them distrust 
Him, tremble at Him, shrink from Him. A Being 
who is not altogether Charity does not bid His creatures 
hope in Him. He bids them despair, because He has 
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the power to destroy them, and at any moment he 
might loose His power. A Being who is not perfect 
Charity is no object on which Faith can rest. It 
must always be seeking some other; it must always 
be flickering and uncertain, while it is directed towards 
Him. ’ A Being who is not perfect Charity is no object 
for Hope. As long as it lasts, it must look some day 
or another to escape from the atmosphere which 
surrounds Him, into some clearer, warmer region. 
Therefore, if Faith abides, if Hope abides, Charity must 
abide. Because that is the fixed eternal Substance, 
they have substance. Because that cannot fail, they 
are not to fail. 

Perhaps it may strike you that this is a perverse 
application of the word on which St. Paul has been 
dwelling throughout this chapter. It must have the 
same meaning, you will say, in the last verse as in the 
first. But in the first, he says, “Though J speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
Charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.” Then human Charity must be his subject. 
How can it have been converted into divine Charity 
here ? 

A most important question! What we want to 
know is, how we can have that Charity without which 
St. Paul says that we must be tinkling cymbals, how 
St. Paul himself became possessed of that treasure. 
You know that he speaks elsewhere of our being saved 
by Faith, and being saved by Hope. He spoke from 
his own experience. He knew that he was lost in his 
own selfishness till he began to believe in God, till he 
began to hope in God. Faith and Hope lifted him 
out of that abyss. But Faith and Hope in what God ? 
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—In a God of absolute Love or Charity. This was 
the God Who revealed Himself to him on his way to 
Damascus. This was the God Whom, from that time, 
he sought to serve by preaching to all men the Gospel 
of Christ, Who was His perfect Image. Them first, he, - 
who had had much knowledge,—yes, and a Faith (of 
gloomy kind) that could remove mountains,—began to 
have Love working in his heart. For these saving 
powers of Faith and Hope brought him into fellowship 
with that which was greater than themselves. He 
found them to be the conductors of its shocks, the 
unseen wires whereby the life which was in the Father 
passed into those whom He has formed to be one body 
in His Son. He found that God brings men into that 
body,—not that they may speak with tongues, not 
that they may remove mountains, not that they may 
give their bodies to be burned, though He may per- 
chance call upon them to do any one of these things, 
and may endue them with strength to do them; but 
for this end, says St. Paul, are we all baptized into 
one body, have we all one Faith, one Lord, that we 
may receive that one Spirit which is the Spirit of Love, 
and that He may stir us to do the works which Love 
would have us do. 

This is our teaching for the Sunday before Lent. 
What then, brethren, should be the subject of our 
confession during Lent? We shall all, I think, be 
ready to own: The Love which bears all things, hopes 
all things, which never seeks its own, has been weak 
enough in us—if we can say that it has had any hold 
of us at all. But what good is there in owning this ? 
We cannot make ourselves loving towards God by 
thinking how heavily He will punish us hereafter if 
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we do not love Him. We cannot make ourselves 
loving or charitable to our brother, by thinking how 
much we may gain hereafter by cultivating such affec- 
tions. It is when we bring our ordinary religious 
motives to this test that they fail so utterly, and prove 
themselves to be as unpractical as they are coarse and 
grovelling. But if Faith and Hope have that relation 
to Love of which I have spoken in this Sermon,—if 
Faith and Hope are substantial and good for men 
because Love or Charity is the Eternal Substance of 
God,—then we may begin to look upon ourselves more 
humbly, less despondingly. We may give over the 
proud and idle dream that we can work ourselves into 
Love by any artifices or calculations. We may discover 
that without Faith or Trust in God’s Love it is impos- 
sible, by the laws of the Universe, by the relation in 
which the creature stands to the Creator, that there 
should be any Love in us. We shall discover also 
that this Faith must itself be the gift of God; that it 
could not be in us if His Love did not awaken it. 
And that thought, instead of creating uncertainty, will 
be the beginning of all confidence. If God desires 
Faith in us, He must plant it in us. By every act of 
His discipline He zs planting it in us, He is bidding 
us trust in Him. That voice is never clearer than when 
it reminds us of failures, neglects, heartlessness, selfish- 
ness. Every conviction of our own want of Charity is 
a call to turn to His infinite Charity. The more hollow 
we are, the more we need that which can fill the hollow 
in us. The more cause we see for despair in all we 
are and in all we do, the more are we goaded and impelled 
to hope in the Living God. So our confessions become 
sincere ; our repentance one that is not to be repented of. 
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We do not complain of God for having left us bare of 
that without which we cannot please Him, or live. 
We complain of ourselves for not having understood 
His invitation to unbounded trust, His promise to make 
all which most threatens to destroy Hope work together 
to keep it alive. We complain of ourselves that when 
His Spirit of Love has been about us, working upon 
us, seeking to enter into us, we have permitted another 
Spirit, the Spirit of Self-seeking, to possess us and rule us 
instead of Him. And such confessions will not lose 
themselves in vagueness and infinity. It is the round of 
daily life, the omissions of acts which might have been 
done, and which might have added to the wellbeing 
of our fellow-men, the careless thoughts and habits 
which hinder us from helping them, the reckless words 
and deeds which lower their moral life and ours—it is 
these which God brings to our mind; it is through 
these we learn the mysteries of our Nature and of His. 
Through these we are driven to the sense of a separa- 
tion between us and His Charity; through these we 
are led to understand how the Atonement between us 
and Him must have been His work and not ours; 
through these we are led to feel that He can only be 
satisfied with us because He sees us in that Son Who 
perfectly reflects His Charity, Who believed in it, 
hoped in it, in the days of His humiliation, and so 
was able to endure the burden and agony of our sins 
and death; Who believes in it and hopes in it now, 
and so is able to present the Sacrifice of all His 
redeemed creatures with the incense of His own perfect 
Sacrifice to the Father. Through those sins which 
torment and perplex our life from day to day, we 
learn what the cause of all sin is, in others as well as 
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ourselves. That it springs from suspicion of God; 
that it spreads and multiplies in suspicion of each 
other; that the Spirit of God makes us aware of it, 
because He is fighting with it in each of us; that if 
we yield to Him He will drive out of us those great 
enemies of men, and will endue us with those three 
choicest blessings, Faith, Hope, and Charity, which are 
to abide with us, and to make us one with God and 
with our brethren for ever. 


First Sunday in Lent 
Marcu 1, 1857 


(MORNING) 


“ For our conversation is in heaven ; from whence also we look for 
the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ: who shall change our vile 
body, that it may be fashioned like wnto His glorious body, 
according to the working whereby He ws able even to subdue all 
things wnto Himself.”—X PHILIPPIANS iii. 20, 21. 


Sr. PAut had just been speaking of some members of 
the Church whose god was their belly, who minded 
earthly things. It is a plausible opinion, that in the 
passage I have just read he intended to contrast with 
their state of mind his own and that of the persons 
who strove to imitate him, as he imitated Christ. 
Our translators probably adopted that notion, or they 
would scarcely have rendered zroditevya by “ conver- 
sation.” That word had undoubtedly a more extensive 
signification in the seventeenth century than it has in 
ours,—it included the whole course and habit of life, 
and had no special reference to intercourse through the 
tongue. But it never can have denoted what a word 
derived from City and Citizen does most naturally 
denote, a condition and privilege which belonged to 
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certain men, whether they made use of it or for- 
got it. 

That natural sense, I apprehend, St. Paul gives 
to the expression here. He does not contrast his 
heavenly temper with the earthly temper of those con- 
cerning whom he speaks with so much sorrow. But 
he blames them for that temper, because he and they 
had both alike a divine 7roAirevya, because a state had 
been claimed for them, and of right belonged to them, 
and was implied in their acts, with which such a 
temper was wholly at variance. The opposition is not 
between them and him; it is between them and them- 
selves. It is not again (as we sometimes state it) 
between them and their professions, as if they boasted 
of a high citizenship, when in fact they were only 
metics or aliens. They had too low, not too high an 
appreciation of their status and of their rights. They 
would be raised above their grovelling tendencies,— 
yes, and above the conceit which no doubt accompanied 
these tendencies,—if they could once really understand 
what they were; what honours and estates were legally 
theirs, only waiting to be claimed; under what title 
these honours and estates were to be held. 

Still the words in the Heavens stand out in mani- 
fest contrast to the earthly things in the former 
sentence. Have then the translators committed an- 
other and far graver mistake than the one to which I 
have alluded? Should they have supplied a future 
tense instead of a present? Should they have made 
St. Paul say, “Our Citizenship will be, not 7s, in the 
Heavens”? Here, I think, every reasonable person, 
every person the least ‘conversant with the writings of 
St. Paul, or even with the common sense of language, 
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will allow that they were right. They must have 
destroyed the meaning of the passage, all the moral 
effect of it, if they had been tempted to make this 
change. The men who minded earthly things might 
have answered with great justice, “We are upon the 
earth; we must have actual good things; we cannot 
take up with possibilities. You may be content with 
shadows if you will. Give us that which is substantial, 
even if it is to last for ever so short a time.” They would 
have spoken so, and I believe St. Paul would have been 
estopped by his own most familiar language, still more 
by his own deepest convictions, from answering them. 
All his exhortations to men were to leave the fantastic 
and hold fast to the real. All his life was spent in 
setting forth to others and to himself a present Saviour, 
Who could set them free from a present bondage, Who 
could sustain them under the pressure of an immediate 
death. And that part of this passage which obviously 
and unquestionably points to a future manifestation of 
this Saviour—to a complete redemption from bondage 
—would, I believe, be quite as much emptied of its 
signification as the rest, if St. Paul’s readers fancied 
that they had not now, but only were to have hereafter, 
a citizenship in the Heavens. 

But how can such a thought as this ever be brought 
within the range of men’s ordinary conceptions? How 
can it ever become a practical thought for you and me? 
Perhaps we had better consider for a moment how it 
became such a one for him who gave this expression to 
it, St. Paul was a Roman citizen; we have proofs 
that he valued the privilege. It stood him in good 
stead more than once. When he asked himself what 
it meant—why it had been so dearly prized by the old 
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families of the great city—how Italians, how distant 
provincials had become partakers of it—how it had 
associated itself with dominion over the world—what 
answer can he have found? Will it have been this ? 
“Tt has been won by men such as these I see in the 
palace of Nero, whose whole soul is set upon animal 
enjoyments, who care for neither the past nor the future 
whose god is their belly, whose eyes are always upon 
this earth. Did Rome grow up under their fostering 
care? Has Roman citizenship become precious and 
mighty because they boast of it? Is not its power and 
splendour due to men of just the opposite character to 
these,—men who could cast aside and scorn the things 
in which they delight——men who held fast the rever- 
ence for ancestors which they have lost,—men who 
believed in some invisible protector of their land whom 
these have forgotten or exchanged for a visible idol, or 
the horrible phantom of a fatal tyrant ready at any 
moment to crush them? Were not the true citizens, 
to whom Rome owned its rise, different from the false 
citizens who were hastening its downfall, in this—that 
they minded earthly things less, that they had a dream, 
however confused a dream, of a citizenship in the 
Heavens ?” 

But St. Paul, besides being a Roman citizen, was 
an Israelite, a child of Abraham. When he con- 
sidered what this citizenship signified, did not similar 
facts present themselves to him, only in far greater 
clearness—only so as to throw light upon the others ? 
He saw in every city whither Jews had scattered 
themselves—he saw in Jerusalem—men vain of their 
origin, clinging to the traditions of their fathers, but, 
in the fullest sense of the word, minding earthly 
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things,—set upon gain, money-getters by profession 
and in heart, men who made this pursuit the key to 
the interpretation of their divine records, who un- 
consciously read “Mammon” wherever they found 
“ Jehovah.” Were these like the men whom those 
records spoke of? Very like indeed those whom 
prophets denounced because they forgot the Lver- 
lasting Covenant—because their hearts were set upon 
their covetousness—because they were drawing down 
God’s wrath upon the land— because they were 
hastening the destruction of the city. Very lke 
these; and therefore just the reverse of all those 
heroes who had done great deeds upon the earth, who 
had proved themselves fit to live upon the earth by 
the mastery they had had over it. These emphatically 
did not mind earthly things; these believed that they 
were citizens of a city which had foundations, whose 
builder and maker was God: these lived and died in 
that faith. They had their citizenship in the Heavens 
while they were upon earth; they could hope to un- 
derstand more what was implied in it, and what 
numbers besides themselves were inheritors of it after 
their eyes were closed upon earth. 

This was St. Paul’s education respecting the nature 
of citizenship; this was his preparation for believing 
that there was a city in which Jews and Romans, 
Greeks and Barbarians had equal privileges, and that 
that city must be in the Heavens; and that that city 
was, on that very account, one of which the gates were 
never shut day nor night to the inhabitants of earth 
‘if they chose to enter into them. In other words, he 
discovered that there is a human society—a society 
for men as men—and that the foundation of this 
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society must be spiritual; that men become members 
of it, not because they have bodies, but because they 
have spirits; that they become free of it because the 
Father of Spirits has declared in His Son Jesus Christ 
that He is their Father, and that therefore they are 
brethren. He mourned therefore that men having 
such an origin and such a patrimony, should regard 
themselves merely as sons of earth, and should live as 
if their fellowship with each other depended upon 
earthly accidents, and not upon that relation in which 
they all stood to the unseen world. So far as they 
did that, He was sure that their intercourse with each 
other would be capricious, liable to continual interrup- 
tions—not of any depth or fruitfulness while it lasted 
—not sufficient to overcome the gravitation in each of 
them to grovelling, animal, separate indulgences—not 
going beyond the reciprocation of good-natured words 
or acts, and the pleasant excitement of vanity. And, 
on the contrary, just so far as any traced the attraction 
which they felt for each other to a higher and diviner 
attraction ; just so far as they believed the bonds of 
friendship to be as little fortuitous, or merely formed 
by self-will, as the bonds of what we call natural 
relationships; just so far as both were referred to 
God’s eternal Love and to the relationship which there 
is between us and Him,—just so far he was certain 
that their associations would be genuine and perma- 
nent, surviving circumstances, surviving death. 

To say, brethren, “Our conversation is in the 
Heavens,” would be a bold thing for most of us. If 
we ventured to use such language, I think our con- 
sciences would sting us with many terrible remem- 
brances. There would come to us thoughts of solitary 
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hours, when we might have been conversing with the 
most exalting, beautiful objects, and when we have 
been possessed with miserable speculations about 
ourselves, about the judgment people formed of us, 
imaginary honours we might attain, or imaginary foes 
we might encounter, or imaginary injuries we might 
have to bear. There would come to us thoughts of 
social hours, when we had the opportunity of receiving 
wisdom or learning gentleness from lips that are silent 
and from eyes that are closed,—thoughts how these 
hours were spoiled by carelessness and_ selfishness. 
There would come thoughts of hours when with our 
lips we were drawing nigh to God, and there was no 
converse with Him in our hearts. But when we say, 
“Our citizenship is in the Heavens,” then need we no 
such faltering of the tongue, no such timidity in the 
spirit within. ‘That confession belongs to Lent; that 
is declaring God to be true and us to be lars; that is 
affirming, “He has not made our lives to be insincere 
in solitude or in society, our friendships to be poor in 
quality and to be shorter than the existence which 
they glorify. All that is fragile and transitory belongs 
to us; we have failed to recognize the stamp of His 
eternity which He has assuredly put upon us and 
upon all our human attachments. We sever by our 
sin and unbelief links which He has fastened. Our 
noise has disturbed the quiet deep of memory which 
His Spirit broods over. But His blessed order stands 
firm, however little we abide in it. The affinities in 
the world of human beings, like the affinities in the 
‘natural world, have all been constituted by Him, are 
all maintained by Him. The unity between the 
different parts of the frame in each man is not so 
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mysterious as the unity between the different members 
of the body politic. The latter is certainly inde- 
structible, whatever may happen to the former. And 
this, because our polity is in the Heavens. We are 
made one in Christ. 

Therefore it is that the dream which each man 
dreams, that he is the centre of the world, and that 
he can refer all its movements to himself, is so mon- 
strous and ridiculous. Therefore it is that no affection 
or friendship which ever existed between men can 
have its origin in mere choice. Therefore it is that 
any one who will own his friendships to be derived 
from Christ, and to have their fulfilment in Him, may 
have them restored to him. Each of us may have 
the youth of old loves renewed. Years of famine, 
during which the canker-worm of selfishness has been 
preying on his heart, may be followed by years of 
plenty, in which he shall find that there are inexhaust- 
ible stores in the treasury of God’s love, if we only 
seek them from Him, and not from the earth or from 
ourselves. 

When we give the Apostle’s words this signification, 
you will feel that they must concern us as much as 
they did the Philippians; that by their very nature 
they can have no local or temporary application ; that 
it is for our humiliation, not for our pride, to accept 
them in all their fulness. If we did accept them in 
their fulness, what a meaning they would give to the 
Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ! That 
is saying to us all: “Because you are hard-worked, 
warring citizens of earth, encompassed with all its 
infirmities, beset with its temptations, doomed to its 
death, therefore may you claim your citizenship in the 
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Heavens. For One Who is ascended into the Heavens 
had an actual body, and offered it on the Cross, and 
raised it from the dead, and carried it to God’s right 
hand. In Him you are united to your fighting 
brethren on earth, to the generations of old, to every 
man who has passed out of your circle into the nearer 
presence of God. In Him you may confess all your 
cold, hard, selfish acts, your forgetfulness of holy 
influences, and cherished resolutions, and noble aims. 
The confession will bring forgiveness, and freedom, 
and new life. For it is the Will of God that we 
should cast off the burden of past neglects and sins, 
of self-reproaches and shame, of loves unrequited and 
duties unfulfilled. It is His Will that we should 
believe constantly and daily that He does regard us, 
not as poor separated creatures such as we have taken 
ourselves to be, but as a body united in Christ, justified 
in Him, presented by Him as a pure and holy sacrifice. 
It is His Will that we shall go forth quickened to 
every work which is before us, with the assurance 
that the whole family of God and each member of it 
is working with us and cheering us on, and that the 
veil which divides us from them will one day be 
withdrawn. For if our citizenship 7s in Heaven; if 
our denial of that truth has made our lives here be- 
wildered and inconsistent; if this slavery to earthly 
things renders us incapable of understanding earthly 
things, or of discharging rightly the obligations which 
our intercourse with earthly things lays upon us— 
then assuredly we have a right to expect a day when 
laws shall be asserted and anomalies swept away, 
when we shall see ourselves and all the creatures 
of God as they are in His sight, not as they have 
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appeared to us through the mists of our lower 
world. 

And so the latter part of St. Paul’s words is a 
clear and safe warrant of Hope as to that which shall 
be, as the former part of them was a warrant for 
Faith as to that which is now. “From whence,” he 
says, “ we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
If we stood in no relation to this Lord,—if He was 
not the Head of a body of which we are members,—if 
He had not come upon earth to save that body from 
its separations and divisions, and to make it one in 
Himself,—if he had not ascended into the Heavens 
that he might raise it above its visible, temporary 
bondage, and give it the eternal life which is with the 
Father, I do not know what this expectation could 
mean to any of us. To expect that a person who 
was born at a certain period in a village in Judea, 
should come again at some uncertain period into that 
same part of the world, or into some other, would be 
a poor consolation for those whe are groaning under 
the miseries and sins of themselves and the world,— 
a very feeble terror to those who are causing these 
miseries and committing these sins. It signifies not 
what wonders we suppose Him to have wrought in 
His first advent, or what power we suppose He will 
possess in His second. While we regard those 
wonders as the peculiar incidents of a certain age, 
they only stand out in cold, clear contrast to all our 
present experiences; the conception of that future 
power of which we see no resemblance and feel no 
effects now, is altogether too vague, too much mixed 
with the dream that it may be exercised indulgently, 
or that we may find some escape from it, to overcome 
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any great temptation which stands directly before us, 
—still more to move our flagging spirits for any 
painful duty. But to believe that He Who gave 
signs, when He was upon earth, of that dominion 
over Nature and over the wills of men, which has 
been His always; which He is putting forth over us 
who are here—over all men in every section and 
corner of God's Kingdom,—shall vindicate that 
dominion against all which defies it, and would 
establish a tyranny that is hostile to it; to believe 
that He Who claimed us for members of a Family in 
heaven and earth, of which He is the Head, shall not 
suffer us to act for ever as if earth were separate from 
Heaven, and as if the death which He consecrated as 
a new and living way into the presence of God, were 
a barrier between us and those who are about His 
throne; to believe that this body, which he has given 
to each of us, shall not always hinder the exercises of 
our spirits, but shall be their helpful minister—shall 
not always cut us off from fellowship with each other 
—but shall bear clear and authentic witness to the 
necessity and the permanence of that fellowship; this 
is agreeable to reason, though it may be difficult to 
sense. This belief will prove its truth to us the more 
we cherish it by its influence over our lives, by the 
victory which it enables us to win over the earthly 
things that would persuade us to worship them. 

It was natural for St. Paul, after rebuking those 
who minded earthly things, by telling them of their 
polity in Heaven, after pointing them to their ascended 
dnd invisible King, to express his undoubting convic- 
tion that He would change the body of our humilia- 
tion, that it might be like to the body of His glory, 


by 
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according to the power whereby He is able to subdue 
even all things to Himself. It was natural because, 
without such an addition, his previous words would 
have been incredible; if it was false, they could not 
have been true. If men are not spiritual beings 
possessing bodies,—if a man is only a body into which 
some vital spark, some intellectual nature, something 
called a soul has intruded itself—then there can be 
no polity in Heaven, the notion is a fond dream, an 
outrage upon fact. But if they are spiritual beings, 
their bodies must suffer wrong, and degradation, and 
death ; they must be incapable of their free and proper 
exercise till the Spirit has fully asserted its own 
proper state—till it has been united to its proper 
Lord. All through our pilgrimage here we are learn- 
ing very slowly, amidst continual perplexities and 
relapses, what the true state of our spirits is, who the 
Lord of our spirits is, what their redemption is. The 
most various instruments may be necessary for this 
schooling. Nature may impart a portion of it; 
sorrow a larger portion; weakness, temptation, the 
sense of sin, the necessity of deliverance, far more. 
By the little we know of the education of others, we 
may judge of the method God is using with us; by 
the experience of those methods we may be certain 
that He is carrying on a work in them. But bodily 
humiliation, bodily suffering in general forms so large 
a portion of this discipline—so regular a means of 
bringing the spirit to feel its wings and aspire after 
its native freedom, that we know the Redemption of 
the body must be intended for a later stage of the 
process. These are continual prophecies of it; the 
very pains to which it is subject are such prophecies ; 
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the loss and decay of strength and beauty, as well as 
the unwonted endurance of both, and the look that 
remains on the corpse, are prophecies. Surely they 
shall be all fulfilled! Surely there is no energy 
which shall not have its perfect development, and 
which shall not bring that to pass for which it was 
created! Surely there is no loveliness in infancy or 
in manhood of which Death shall be able to say, “I 
have crushed it.” For He shall make it like to His 
glorious body. That is the declaration of St. Paul; 
that is the pledge of the Sacrament of Christ’s body. 
While we eat His flesh and drink His blood, let us say 
boldly, “This we will believe for others and ourselves, 
not because it is for our comfort or theirs, but because 
it is for His glory Who gave up His soul to death, and 
Who brought His body through Death, that Death 
might have no dominion over us; that we might rise 
above it and above earthly things, and might be in- 
heritors of His divine and eternal life.” Yes, breth- 
ren, and there is another blessing included in this. 
The meaning of that grand Hymn’ we have had to 
sing to-day shall be accomplished. Winds and waves, 
lightnings and storms and green things do even now. 
praise the Lord! <A few are privileged to understand 
the harmonies of Nature, to hear God’s voice in them 
all. How will the souls and spirits of the Righteous, 
when they are entirely purified in the blood of the 
Lamb, when their bodies are redeemed from corruption, 
lead those songs of the heavens! how will they teach 
all things to bless and magnify the Lord for ever! 


1 The Benedicite. 


First Sunday in Lent 
Marce 1, 1857 


(AFTERNOON) 


“ Give not that which is holy wnto the dogs, neither cast ye your 
pearls before sume, lest they trample them under their feet, and 
turn again and rend you.”—Sr. MATTHEW Vii. 6. 


CHURCHMEN in old times and in our own have been 
fond of this precept. Maxims and practices have been 
grounded upon it. “ Holy things for the holy :” there- 
fore let the Altar be hidden from the public gaze ; let 
there be a careful reserve in alluding to sacred 
mysteries. 

Englishmen have, in general, little sympathy with 
these methods of applying the text. They denounce 
them with considerable vehemence. But they have 
their own way of applying it. They learn very early 
to feel that the things which are most sacred to them 
must be kept from the vulgar, must scarcely be spoken 
of among friends. The schoolboy with the strongest 
impulses to communicate, yet is taught by instinct or 
experience that there is something which he had 
better not throw down among his companions, lest it 
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should be trodden underfoot. The habit of reserve 
grows and deepens in many. The words which denote 
it—the very words our Lord uses here—become 
familiar even to those who do not appear as if they 
had any very holy possession to watch over. “Dogs” 
and “the swinish multitude” are terms which we un- 
derstand as well as most, and which affect our minds 
even when, for any motive, we abstain from using 
them. Candidates at elections, in the very depth of 
their servility, show that they have learnt them by 
heart. This is one of the precepts in the Sermon on 
the Mount which does not repel us by its severity, and 
which, in our own way, we practise before we preach. 

But when we begin to think of it as a precept of 
our Lord, difficulties beset us. Some of them belong 
especially to us clergymen. The maxim about giving 
holy things only to the holy may have a long tradition 
in its favour, may be worked into ecclesiastical forms 
and habits. But what are we sent into the world for ? 
Is it not to proclaim that which is holy to the un- 
holy ? Was not our Lord continually asserting that 
the physician is for the sick and not for the healthy ? 
Was not His own work among publicans and sinners ? 
Did He keep back the most divine wisdom either 
from them or from the dogs who compassed Him about, 
among the Scribes and Pharisees? How are we to 
fulfil His trust, to follow His example, if we only 
speak His message to those who we have ascertained 
are not dogs or swine ? 

And there is another question which belongs to 
you as well as to us. By what skill are we to 
ascertain who are dogs and who are swine? The 
words are part of a discourse. Will the previous part 
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of it assist us? Let us read the verses which stand 
in immediate connection with this. “Judge not, that 
ye be not judged. For with what judgment ye judge, 
ye shall be judged, and with what measure ye mete 
it shall be measured to you again. And why behold- 
est thou the mote which is in thy brother’s eye, and 
considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye? 
or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out 
the mote out of thine eye, and behold, a beam is in 
thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, first cast out the 
beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 
The text follows immediately upon this sentence. 
They would appear to present the most violent con- 
trast to each other. I may not hope to rid my brother 
of faults, or even to discern them in him, until I rid 
myself of greater; and yet I am to treat certain 
persons as if they were dogs or swine. 

But perhaps these precepts may illustrate one 
another more than we think. Perhaps by acting 
upon the first we may be taking the right way to 
discover the reason of the second. Supposing it were 
true that the moment I begin to judge my brother I 
am casting the holy thing to the dogs; that the 
moment I begin to look for motes in his eye I am 
casting pearls before swine? At first the notion 
seems monstrous, incredible. And yet, if the connec- 
tion favours it, it may be worth while to consider 
whether nothing else—no experience of our own mind 
—favours it also. 

Take the very instances which are before us. I 
detect in a man whom I meet what I may fairly call 
a snarling, savage, currish nature. He barks and 
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erowls at his neighbours generally, but most of all 
when they speak to him of anything noble, graceful, 
holy. It seems as if he disliked to acknowledge the 
fact of goodness,—as if he were trying to persuade 
himself that no such thing were possible. Observing 
this, I proceed to judge him. I describe the man by 
this evil nature of his. He is one of the Dog species. 
I do not choose to reckon him in any other. Or I 
see a man not with his surly, disputatious temper, 
but with one that is much more odious. He is gross, 
animal, sensual. He seems to delight in what is un- 
clean. Seeing this, I judge him. He belongs to the 
Epicurean sty. I refer him to the species Swine. 

Now in this act of mine, just ground as I appear 
to have for it, I am, in fact, giving the holy things to 
the dogs, and casting pearls before swine. For there 
is a holy thing in that creature whom, for his snapping, 
biting temper, I have reckoned among dogs. There 
is a man beneath all that which is so disagreeable, 
even so morally offensive; and that holy thing I have 
given up to its worrying tormentors. I have not only 
given it up in my classification, I have done my best 
to surrender it to them in fact. For just so far as I 
admit him to be only that which they are making 
him to be, I am doing their work. By denying that 
there is a better, truer being in him, I am confirming 
his own worst unbelief, I am strengthening all the 
habits to which he has yielded, I am persuading him 
that he can do nothing else than yield to them. 

Is it different in the other case? ‘There are pearls, 
precious pearls, within the heart of that wretched 
victim of his lusts. But I do not choose to see them. 
I see only the swine which are trying to trample them 
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under their feet; and so I leave them to their mercy. 
I even exasperate them to fresh violence. I shall 
have my reward. When [ see him next I shall find 
fewer pearls; and the swinish propensities will turn 
upon me, and prove how much mightier and fiercer 
they have become. 

And how has this happened? Because in my 
eagerness to judge these poor creatures,—to fix them 
once for all in their proper classes——I have never 
asked myself whether none of these canine and 
swinish characteristics may be found in me; whether 
I do not carry about that bestial nature which, in 
these different forms, has been seeking to obliterate 
God’s image and superscription in them. Oh! how 
terrible the revelation, when such a nature does make 
us know that it is in us,—when the judge is judged, 
when the measure we have meted is measured to us 
again! For now we begin to suspect that there is 
nothing in us besides this evil nature; that there is 
no spirit lusting against the flesh; no holy thing 
which has not been given to the dogs,—no pearls 
which the swine have not trampled upon and made 
utterly worthless! It is not true; may God con- 
vince us that it is not! May His Spirit, Who con- 
vinces us of Sin, convince us also of Righteousness ! 
May He show that the dogs would not pour out such 
howls if there were not a holy thing which irritates 
them; that the swine would not rend the ground if 
there were not pearls that they were seeking to tread 
down! But the discovery that this is so, and how 
and why it must be so, grows more and more difficult 
in proportion as we have not done the justice to other 
men which we owe to ourselves as well as to them. 
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It may seem to you as if I had wholly changed and 
subverted the ordinary interpretation of this passage, 
and had carried it to an altogether different ground. 
I should suspect myself if I had done so; for ordinary 
interpretations have a great value, even when they are 
likely to lead us wrong. In general they are rather 
superficial than positively false; if you find a founda- 
tion for them, they may still be maintained, at least to 
a great extent, and so maintained that they shall not 
contradict doctrines which all confess to be true. I 
hope this may be the effect of what I have been say- 
ing this afternoon. I fully admit that the command 
not to give the holy things to dogs, and not to cast 
pearls before swine, has a direct reference to our mode 
of preaching the Gospel, and to our ordinary conversa- 
tion respecting the highest truths. What reference 
it has we shall learn, I think, best, if we begin by 
getting rid of the painful doubt whether our Lord’s 
practice was not at variance with His Divine words. 

The more earnestly we consider what is told us by 
the Evangelists of His discourses to the multitude, to 
His disciples, to His enemies, the more, I think, we 
shall be convinced that His practice was the sublime 
and perfect illustration of those words. He spake to 
men who might be called, if any men could be called, 
dogs, such as those which are described in the twenty- 
second Psalm,—such as those which yelled at Him as 
He hung upon the Cross. And He never kept back 
from these persons any one holy truth, any revelation 
of God’s character, any one announcement of God’s 
reconciliation. But He never gave the holy thing to 
dogs, because He always spoke, not to the dog in the 
man, but to the man in the man. He told how God 
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was as a Shepherd, seeking that which was going astray ; 
how He was as the Woman who had lost her money, 
sweeping the house diligently till she found it; how 
He was as a Father recovering the prodigal who was 
feeding upon husks. He said, “Come unto Me, ye 
that are weary.” He said, “Ask of Me, and I will 
give you living water.” These messages were not to, 
the evil nature which carps and cavils, but to the 
spirit which cries for deliverance and hungers for 
righteousness. If the message of peace met only a 
warring temper, the peace, He told His Apostles, 
would return to them again: it had not been wasted. 
The Kingdom of God had come nigh to those to whom 
it was preached; it had borne witness of itself in their 
consciences ; they had been treated as men, and not as 
dogs; the dog-nature might be enraged, but the holy 
thing was taken out of its teeth, not thrown to them. 
So again He found men and women who had yielded 
to swinish lusts and appetites. To them likewise He 
preached a Gospel of deliverance, not a law of condem- 
nation. From them He kept back no holy or heavenly 
promise. He said to the sinful woman, “Go in peace, 
thy sins be forgiven thee.” But He said so because 
His love had called forth her faith. That had saved 
her from herself. That had raised her out of the 
bestial nature. The merchant had found the goodly 
pearls; the swine could trample upon them no more. 
But there were woes mixed with His blessings,— 
the most tremendous woes ever pronounced upon 
nations or upon men. ‘These were addressed to the 
dark, disputatious, filthy nature in nations and in men, 
in Pharisees and in Publicans, in you. and in me. 
They were announcements that the fan was in His 
VOL. I Q 
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hands, and He would purge His floor, and gather His 
wheat into His garner, and burn up the chaff with 
fire unquenchable. They were especially denuncia- 
tions of that judging and condemning hateful temper 
which was making the Jew an enemy to God, an 
enemy to all mankind, an enemy to himself. The 
more seriously one reads them, the more heartily one 
believes them, the more sure one is, that they belong 
to all time, and not merely to that time; the more 
the fleshly tendencies which make us akin to the dogs 
and the swine, tremble and are confounded, the more 
the Spirit, the holy thing which they have imprisoned, 
the pearl which they have trampled upon, lifts itself 
up and gives thanks to God, because in these curses 
upon its tyrants it hears the voice of the Deliverer, 
the assurance of its redemption. 

Such is the example which our Lord gives us in 
this matter. How may we follow in His steps? How 
may we commit that great error of which He here 
warns us? How may we escape from it? Wecommit 
it, I think, whenever we try to present the Gospel of 
God to the disputatious, quarrelsome dispositions in 
man. How prone we are to do this, most of us know; 
how continually we have fallen into the sin when we 
have charged others with it, most of us must confess 
with shame. We speak what we think are truths,— 
perhaps what we know are truths. Other people re- 
ject them, or at least do not understand us. We say, 
“It is stubbornness of heart; it is unbelief; God has 
hardened them.” We are somewhat angry for their 
‘sakes, and for God’s sake; much more for the affront 
that has been put upon us. The dog-nature in us is 
roused; it encounters the dog-nature in them. The 
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holy thing is cast to the dogs; noisy debaters fight for 
it——gnaw it as if it were not the least divine, but a 
very coarse earthly material indeed. It signifies very 
little which has the victory; the thing for which they 
are contending has perished, or been reduced to a dry 
bone, in their strife about it. 

I think we commit the sin of casting pearls before 
swine, when we appeal to the motives which influence 
the lower nature, on behalf of those truths which are 
to raise men out of it. When we leaven the Word of 
God with carnal and idolatrous conceptions, under 
pretence that a carnal and idolatrous generation can 
only receive it in that form;—when we say that we 
must speak to men of sensual rewards in a sensual 
paradise, for what can they know of anything higher ? 
—when we say that we must speak to them of out- 
ward, material punishments hereafter, for what can they 
understand of a worm in the conscience, of exile from 
a Father’s presence ?—-when we use a single phrase to 
the poorest, most ignorant man, which we do not in 
our heart believe, and which we cannot ask the 
Searcher of hearts to justify as His truth,—then are 
we casting pearls before swine; then are we cultivat- 
ing, stimulating, making mighty that which God hates 
and curses, that from which He sent His Son to 
deliver us, that which shall be cast into the lake of 
fire. And so surely as the laws of God cannot change, 
so surely as Christ spoke words which will not pass 
away when Heaven and Earth pass away, will these 
swine which we have fed and fattened turn again and 
rend us. There is not a pious fraud which a pious 
man has ever invented for the prosecution of pious 
ends, which has not served to the purpose of impiety ; 
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which has not done something to weaken the faith of 
mankind; which has not been a weapon in the hands 
of those who oppose it. There is not an unworthy 
inducement which has ever been urged upon men to 
make them good, that has not helped to make them 
wicked. Woe to the world, woe to the Church, 
because of these offences! May God teach us that it 
is better for us to have a millstone about our necks, 
and to be drowned in the depths of the sea, than that 
we should be the cause of this ! 

Here then is an ample justification of the Church- 
man’s reserve, of the Englishman’s reserve. There is 
a danger of bringing holy things to the unholy ; 
there is a danger of profaning that which belongs to 
the inmost sanctuary of the heart. But Churchmen 
and Englishmen are both liable to do this, in spite of 
their ecclesiastical theories, in spite of their constitu- 
tional haughtiness, if they do not reverence their 
fellow-creatures more than they are wont to do; if 
they do not respect themselves more than they are 
wont to do. Stiffness, and dignity, and airs of pre- 
tension will not prevent us from giving the holy things 
to dogs, and casting pearls before swine. 

How may we be saved from doing it? Only if we 
recollect that there is not a man in the wide world 
who has not a holy thing in him, to which we can 
speak, and who has not also that dog-and-swine 
nature to which we may speak. Only if we keep the 
thought constantly before us, that the holy thing is 
not his own, that it is no part of his individual self; 
that it is his because he is Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s; because Christ is the head of every man; 
because so long as he retains the marks of a man, so 
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long he must be related to Him who took on Him 
our nature, who was not ashamed to call us brethren. 
Only if we say each of us to himself day by day, hour 
by hour, “I live only because He lives; I am righteous 
only because He is righteous; that which divides me 
from Him, divides me from my kind——that is earthly, 
sensual, devilish. That which unites me to Him is 
that which He bestows upon us out of His own ful- 
ness, that we may be true men, and therefore true 
children of His Father.” 

While we hold fast this faith, we shall be able to 
avoid the sin of casting the holy thing before dogs, 
and Christ’s pearls before swine. We shall be able 
to confess this Lent how often and grievously we have 
committed this sm; in how many ways we have 
lowered the Gospel to our own baseness and the base- 
ness of those we have been addressing; and how God 
has punished us by lowering ourselves and by making 
us unable to elevate them. The evil nature in our- 
selves, if not in others, has again and again turned and 
rent us; it has gained the mastery over us, because 
we did not confess Him Who has gained the mastery 
over it. And so another confession, as deep as neces- 
sary, will go along with this. We shall own how 
much we have judged our neighbours; how quickly 
we have detected any evil propensities in them, how 
eager we have been to cast them out before we knew 
at all what answered to them in ourselves. It may 
not be always that we have judged open sinners, those 
who are manifestly yielding to their swinish inclina- 
tions. On these we may have bestowed a lofty com- 
passion, feeling that we were at a safe distance from 
them. But contempt for those who are nearer to 
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ourselves, with whom we can compare ourselves— 
contempt especially for them as inferior to us in gifts 
and insight—has not this been the easily besetting sin 
of each of us? We need not then reproach ourselves 
for having spread God’s Gospel too freely abroad ; for 
having drawn the lines too carelessly between those 
whom we claim as God’s children, entitled to hear of 
His reconciliation, and the dogs and swine. Our 
fault has been of the opposite kind. We have kept 
back from them that which might have raised them 
into men, because we would not understand that to be 
in the purpose of God towards them. And so we 
have not attained the true standard of men ourselves, 
we have sunk to the level on which we deemed it safe 
to pronounce that they were standing. May God 
give us hearty and true repentance for this trans- 
gression of His Commandments, and may He endue 
us with that Holy Spirit which will overcome the 
flesh in ourselves, and will enable us to claim fellow- 
ship with whatever is His in our brethren ! 


Second Sunday in Lent 


Marcu 8, 1857 


“T say then, Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of 
the flesh, for the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh: so that ye cannot do the things that ye would.” 
—GALATIANS v, 16, 17. 


WHEN I spoke to you last week on the interpretation 
of the words, “Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs, and cast not your pearls before swine,’—my 
object was not merely to relieve that text of some 
dangerous inferences, which I thought had been drawn 
from it, and to reconcile it with the command, “Judge 
not, that ye be not judged,’ which ‘precedes it. I 
desired still more to fix the thought upon your minds, 
that there is in every one of us a holy thing —that 
there is in every one of us a bestial nature—and that 
we are never more likely to give up the holy thing 
to the bestial nature in ourselves, as well as in our 
brother, than when we only see the worse in him, and 
refuse to give him credit for the better. The lessons 
which that passage suggested are therefore a fitting 
introduction to the one I have just read to you. I 
know none that is more full of instruction in itself, or 
that belongs more strictly to this season. 
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Few persons, I apprehend, would justify our version 
of the last clause of the 17th verse. Since there is 
nothing in the original but the subjunctive mood of 
the verb zrovetv, preceded by the conjunction va, it is 
surely most natural to render the words, “So that the 
things which ye will (or purpose), those ye do not,” 
instead of “So that ye cannot do the things that ye 
would.” I make this remark at once, because I pro- 
pose to reverse the order of the Apostle’s words, and 
to begin from those with which he concludes. In 
these he declares what is the paradox and contradiction 
of our lives; in the middle clause he gives an inter- 
pretation of it; in the opening sentence he tells us 
how we may act freely and rightly in spite of it. 

I. If we retain the language of our translators, St. 
Paul would indeed be announcing a paradox and con- 
tradiction. But he would be declaring it to be a hope- 
less one. He would affirm that, by a fixed necessity, 
by an eternal law of the universe, our acts and our 
wills must be in discord, every purpose must be defeated 
in the attempt to execute it. A strange Gospel surely ; 
a strange purpose to a Gospel! His object, I believe, 
is just the reverse of this; to show us that there is no 
such necessity; that the monstrous anomaly can be 
removed. But first of all we must state what it is, 
and bring it home to our consciences. We form grand 
conceptions; grand, but, at the same time, such as 
seem strictly right, such as we could not limit or 
reduce without giving up some principle, without 
falling below a standard which we have reason to think 
is intended for us. But when these conceptions are to 
bring forth acts, they are found to be addled. The 
results are not like them, perhaps they are positively 
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unlike,—the one the exact contrast to the other. How 
has this come to pass? How have we exposed our- 
selves to the just ridicule of others,—to a self-con- 
tempt which is more painful and bitter than that ? 
“ Henceforth,” we say, “we will lower the pitch of our 
thoughts. We are of the earth, earthy; we will not 
talk of aspiring to the stars.” But how far down shall 
we go? What resolution can we make which shall 
be so moderate, so adapted to the humblest view of 
our circumstances, that the act shall match with it ? 
There is no such point to be found. We may give 
up all seraphic contemplations, all dreams of doing 
higher and better things than the most worldly man 
we know of. But on his ground the same puzzle 
meets us. We do not avoid unfulfilled projects, un- 
realized speculations, because we sell ourselves to 
Mammon, and determine that We will have no god 
except him. In his kingdom we find ourselves just 
as we did when we were most affecting to despise 
him; plotting and scheming much, realizing little, 
only at rarest intervals doing the thing which we 
would. To give up willing would seem as if it were 
the only resource. If we can absolutely throw aside 
all purposes and all hopes, we may have the comfort 
of not seeing our purposes become abortions, our hopes 
ending in disappointment. 

These remarks may suffice to show us that it is not 
only to good purposes that this experience applies. It 
is not only those who will to be high and noble, and 
accomplish brave deeds, who have to mourn them- 
selves, and excite the scorn of others, because so little 
comes of their experiments. The man who meditates 
a crime is as often baffled. Something crosses his 
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intention, or mars the execution of it. It may be some 
outward impediment; it may be something which he 
cannot account for in himself. But so it is. He does 
not the thing that he would. The world sees, if he 
does not see himself, that he is weak, that he has been 
defeated. The king is resolved to keep his slaves ; 
but it ends with his begging them to go out in haste. 
The prophet is hired to curse, and has a disposition to 
curse; but words he does not wish come forth; he 
blesses in spite of himself. 

Il. This is the fact. What is the explanation ? 
Evidently it cannot be satisfactory if it only tells us 
why our honest intentions are feeble, and not why our 
bad intentions are also feeble. St. Paul looks at both 
parts of the problem. “The flesh,” he says, “lusteth 
against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh.” 
Two powers are struggling within us. Whichever is 
to be the conqueror, the battle is going on. Which- 
ever at any time is the uppermost, the inferior is still 
able in manifold ways to disturb it and supplant it. 

Such a combat had often been described. Mytho- 
logies had embodied it in living forms; schools of 
philosophy had done their best to bring it under 
analysis; had even tried hard to extinguish one of 
the parties, or to make peace between them. Many 
had been content to call it a struggle between Reason 
and Appetite; where Reason often means little more 
than prudence, the foresight of consequences, or at 
best, self-control. Such a representation by no means 
accords with the one which St. Paul gives. He speaks 
of a Spirit and a Flesh, each with strong appetites ; 
each impatient till it finds the food that will satisfy 
it; each willing to sacrifice the other, in its eagerness 
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to supply its own wants. ‘The Spirit, according to 
the Apostle, is anything but a cool calculator of pro- 
bable results, anything but a mere overseer or dictator. 
It is fervent and aspiring. It is as little self-contented 
as its rival, 

As the flesh of the glutton will subject itself to 
tortures rather than lose its luxuries, as the flesh of 
the miser will starve itself rather than lose its gold, 
so the spirit will lose itself in its quest after the 
righteousness for which it hungers and thirsts. The 
difference between them therefore is in the nature of 
their lusts, not in the moderation with which they are 
pursued. 

That a man in whom such powers are contending 
should be irregular and inconsequent in a majority of 
his acts, that what he determines should often have 
the smallest possible resemblance to what he accom- 
plishes, is surely not surprising. Suppose he allows 
his animal inclinations to govern him habitually, sup- 
pose a great part of his time is spent in nourishing 
these and stimulating them, there will come unto hin, 
at certain moments, lusts of the spirit, a desire to be 
like some friend whom he knows or whom he once 
knew; to be the man his mother prayed that he might 
be; to be at least as free and faithful as the horse he 
rides or the dog that caresses him. Such lusts of the 
spirit cross and counteract the lusts of the flesh. 
They lead to dreams, faint and bewildered they may 
be, of some better state, of some other home. Apart 
from all the punishments which the indulgence of the 
flesh may be bringing after it, these instincts and 
yearnings break unawares on the coarsest animal ex- 
istence, and make it uneasy; and when the bodily 
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pains come, they make them sharper, binding them to 
thoughts of the past. Suppose, again, one whose 
pleasures are to a great extent intellectual, who is 
proud of his superiority to the mere servant of sense, 
who knows how much he may permit, how much he 
may refuse, to his appetites. A time comes when 
the resources for which he gives himself credit, and 
for which others give him credit, fail; intellectual 
objects are cold and abstract ; he wants what is actual. 
He begins to seek for visible and palpable enjoyments ; 
by little and little he finds that they are more to him 
than the others; the value of the others, he thinks, is 
chiefly that they are means to the attainment of these ; 
the lusts of the flesh become supreme; he does not the 
things he once willed to do; he does not the things 
he wilis to do now, for he cannot heartily relish what 
he perceived long ago to be poor and grovelling. Or 
again, take one who has much more deliberately over- 
come his bodily inclinations, because they interfere 
with his wish to govern his fellows. Outward things 
shall not pull him down to their level; he will be just 
as little made effeminate by any fancies or cravings of 
his own. How long can he maintain that position, 
before he discovers that to rule human beings he must 
sympathize with them, before the sympathy, restrained 
towards the mass, is directed towards some one or two, 
perhaps the least worthy, before it becomes subjection ; 
before the tyrant has been turned into the slave of 
others and of his own desires ? 

Once more: a man is roused to think of his soul 
as something altogether different from his intellect, as 
something which is to be saved or lost, to live or die 
for ever. He cares no more for dominion over other 
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men; the enjoyments of the flesh appear to him 
utterly insignificant. At first he has thought much 
of the struggle between the evil nature which holds 
him down, and that within him which cries to God 
for deliverance. But by degrees he acquires the title, 
and becomes settled into the condition, of a religious 
man. The lusts of the spirit he thinks he has satis- 
fied ; or he keeps that upon a regular, not very generous, 
diet. Then the lusts of the flesh, which were over- 
come by the activity of those that were opposed to 
them, assert their rights again, They are not content 
with the bare imagination of a feast. They grow by 
what they feed on. Soon they occupy the man almost 
wholly ; any stray moment suffices for the others. 

I wish you to feel, from these instances, that the 
Apostle’s account of this struggle does not apply to 
a few particular cases,—that it explains what is pass- 
ing in all men, however different their circumstances 
and states of mind may be, however little they may 
be conscious of a struggle at all, nay, whatever pains 
they may have taken that there shall be none. So 
long as you are conversing with human beings on 
this earth, so long you are encountering a flesh and a 
spirit which are lusting against each other, one of 
which will not leave the other wholly at peace. And 
the more this is confessed, the more each of us under- 
stands this to be his condition, and adapts himself to 
it, and dismisses the thought that he can take his 
ease or escape from this strife by one arrangement 
or another, the more manly and true his life becomes, 
the more intelligible and necessary those events and 
accidents seem, which at first looked to him utterly 
incoherent and bewildering. For then arises the 
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question, “Whence do those lusts of the spirit come ? 
Who awakens them in me? Whence the lusts of the 
flesh spring up, I can guess with tolerable accuracy. 
However wild or lawless they may be, they have a 
natural enough origin. I can trace the influences 
which call them forth in myself. I have no right to 
wonder at them in any one else. But these—who 
brought them into a region where they appear at first 
such strangers, moving about in such quaint costume, 
sometimes looking like modest exiles who may be safely 
tolerated, sometimes as troublesome inmates whom it 
would be prudent to expel, sometimes as lords of the 
soil come to assert their dominion, and to dispossess 
the old inhabitants? Lusts of the spirit, who sent 
you hither ? What report can you give of yourselves ?” 
This, at least; that but for their presence, all that 
makes the world a habitation fit and endurable for 
men would have been wanting to it. Without them 
there would have been no love of country, no care of 
children, no reverence for parents, no confidence between 
man and man, no tenderness and honour between man 
and woman. Without them, the flesh would have 
lusted, but would have had nothing wherewith to feed 
its lusts but wild fruits; since even beasts of chase 
would not have been hunted for, or fish drawn up in 
nets, far less sheep tended on the hills, or seed sown 
in earth that had been ploughed to receive it. Those 
foreigners have taught us all arts; have made us dream 
that there could be arts, that all is not left to the 
dominion of chance. It would seem as if they had 
more to do with our own selves, with our proper 
manhood, than those lusts which look so natural to us; 
it would seem as if we should never know what we 
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ourselves are, till we have entertained them and got 
some light concerning their race and derivation. 

And it is just this light which St. Paul, the Jew 
of Tarsus, declared that he could bring to the Gentiles 
of Asia and of Europe. He said he knew whence 
these lusts of the spirit in man came; that they came 
from the Spirit of God; that they were awakened in 
each human being by Him; that He watched over 
them to give them strength and victory over their 
enemies. He said that the Eternal Son of God was 
also the Son of Man; that He had taken upon Him 
man’s nature; that He had wrestled with man’s 
enemies; that He had claimed publicans and sinners 
as the children of His Father; that He had given 
them power to lve and act as His children—as 
spiritual beings—whom the flesh and its lusts should 
not be able to separate from Him, and reduce again 
into bondage. 

III. So we are brought to those first words of the 
Apostle, which I have taken last, “Walk in the 
Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” 
This is not like that miserable “cannot” which I was 
speaking of just now; it sounds like a Gospel; it is 
full of encouragement and hope. But we have need 
to look carefully into the words, lest they should 
beguile us like so many we have heard. The man 
who became solicitous about his soul, and adopted a 
religious course for the sake of securing its salvation, 
might, it appeared, surrender himself at last more 
ignominiously even than others to the lusts of the 
flesh, because he supposed that they had been subdued, 
and was not the least aware how near they were to 
him. In what aspect is the Apostle’s doctrine 
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different from that which a multitude of sad proofs 
daily before our eyes show to be so_ practically 
ineffectual ? 

It differs in this, that he never for one moment 
allows any man to suppose that he is safer than his 
neighbours from the assaults of that flesh which 
lusteth against the spirit. They may take different 
shapes at different times of his life. lLusts that 
belonged to youth may be burnt out in age; lusts 
that possess the poor may be displaced by others in 
the rich; lusts which the rich gratify may be never 
awakened, or may die from want of nourishment, in 
the poor. New circumstances, new acquaintances, 
may change the direction of the lusts, but they 
remain essentially the same. The easily besetting 
sins of childhood will often start up before the full- 
grown man, and astonish him with the thought of 
his own identity. Others will come, called forth by 
opportunities and a knowledge which were wanting 
in earlier days, and yet which have an evident family 
likeness, which must have the same origin. The 
wisdom of experience may have been gained; the 
-wisdom too which has been learnt from books and 
from the failures and triumphs of other men. It may 
be of mighty use if it makes us more on our guard 
against the lusts of our flesh; it is of no use if it is a 
snare and danger, if it makes us think they are not 
there and do not need to be watched. Least of all 
does what is called religious wisdom offer a security 
that we are out of the dangers which, if it is good 
‘for anything, it will continually remind us of. 

Here is one difference between St. Paul and many 
who have used his language and seemed to tread in 
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his steps. Another is, that he believes there is a 
spirit in every man, to which he can speak, and which 
he can call to arise and walk, be it never so palsied 
and bedridden. This explanation of the facts of our 
condition is universal; his message to men is universal. 
“The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh,” is the interpretation of a puzzle 
which belongs to one as well as to another. “Walk 
in the Spirit” can be spoken to one as well as to 
another. There is no respect of persons in his Gospel, 
because there is no respect of persons with God. 

And this is the great difference of all. It is not, 
_ according to him, that men have souls which they in 
some way or other are to save. It is that God has 
created them to be spirits, and that all the course of 
His dealings with the race and with each individual 
member of it is directed to the accomplishment of 
this purpose, and to the overthrow of those lusts 
within and temptations without us which are conspir- 
ing to defeat it. When St. Paul says, “ Walk in the 
Spirit,’ he says, “Be men such as God would have 
you be.” He says, “Be men such as God by His 
Spirit is working in you continually to become.’ He 
says, “Do not resist that mighty Will which is acting 
and energizing every hour upon your wills; do not 
set yourselves in mad strife with it. Do not thus 
make your own wills feeble even when they are most 
resolute ; incapable of producing consistent acts, even 
when they are most impatient of all that hinders 
action. Live in the habitual recollection that these 
lusts of the spirit which you have often sought to 
stifle, which you have often supposed to be strange 
aspirations after the distant, the fantastical, the impos- 
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sible, are gifts from the Mather of your spirit,— 
monitions from Him of your own glorious origin and 
high destiny, pledges that THe wishes you to inherit 
the substantial treasures of His own Truth and 
Coodnass,” 

And thon, he says, “you shall not fulfil the lusts 
of the flesh.” Be as intellectual, as determined, as 
voligious as you ploasoif the intellect, the deter- 
minabion, the roligion moan something that is yours, 
somothing that sols you above your neighbours,—-you 
will fulfil the lusts of the flesh; they will be too 
abrong for yous if you cast out one kind of evil, seven 
that are worse will take its place, But to walk in 
tho spirit is to bo dopendont, solf-distrustful, seeking 
holp and satisfaction in One Who has all that you 
want, A spirit must bo ascending above itself; it 
becomes devilish when it sinks into itsell, ‘Therefore 
is the spirit: rightly doseribod as desiring or lusting ; 
therefore is communion with a higher Spirit: the only 
way of appoasing its lusts, By such communing it 
Wins a vielory over these other lower lusts, God 
reduces thom to order and submission when we put 
ourselves into His hands, and ask Him Who knows 
What we want, to give us that; Who knows what is 
not good for us, to keop us from that, 

Such a walk in the spirit must bo silent, deep, 
unknown to others, Yot all the open and public 
ordinances of God impart strength for it, and show 
the man that it is not a solitary walk because it is an 
invisible one, There cannot be a more fatal error 
than that, nor one from which God in His merey has 
done more to protect us, Tt is the servant of his 
own lnpulses, the victim of fleshly lusts, who is of 
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necessity alone; working for himself, seeking others 
as his tools, not as his fellows. The spirit in its 
inmost exercises is establishing a fellowship with 
multitudes unseen, unborn; entering into their tempt- 
ations, bearing their burdens. It is always breaking 
through the shell which shuts each creature from every 
other, through the bristles which make each creature 
formidable to the other, to find that which is social, 
responsive, communicative. Therefore those ordinances 
which give to each man most the sense of his own 
distinct and personal relation to God, are those which 
most denote His equal relation to all. “Child, I 
baptize thee with this name, which shall denote thee 
henceforth, im the Universal Name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” “Take and eat this 
bread, for Christ died for thee;” this is the formula 
of our participation with each other in the death 
which was for the whole world. 

And so, when I say that this lesson which we have 
been learning this afternoon about the flesh and the 
spirit is especially a Lenten lesson, I mean that it is 
so, because the forty days of Lent explain the three 
hundred and sixty-five days of the year; I mean that 
it is so, because I know that you are not going to pass 
this Lent, or any other, in closets or hermitages, but 
in the dust and noise of the world, in the midst of 
professional business and party strifes. In these you 
have to be taught—hby these most assuredly you will 
be taught—that St. Paul was not telling his dreams, 
when he spake of a flesh that is fighting against the 
spirit. That part of the doctrine you will get by 
heart, if you have not got it by heart already. Every 
day that you mix with your fellow-men of any class, 
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of any school, of any vocation, will tell you how much 
there is in them that is fleshly, ignoble, selfish, and 
that may be made more fleshly, more ignoble, more 
selfish, by your arts and solicitations. Oh! will you 
not profit by the other side of the truth likewise ? 
Will you not believe that in every poor voter at an 
English hustings, there dwells a spirit for which the 
Son of God poured out His life, that it might not be 
sold to corruption and falsehood, that it might be 
capable of all true desires, that it might be like His 
Father, and not the father of les? Will you not 
believe that every candidate who does anything to 
degrade that spirit, to make it more insincere by the 
use of canting phrases, more incapable of higher lusts, 
by stirring up those which are of the flesh, and which 
are destroying that, must meet with a righteous recom- 
pense in the loss of whatever is sincere and pure in 
himself, besides all the evil that he lays up for his 
country, now and in the days to come, by the habits 
which he has cultivated in the rulers and the ruled ? 
Is it hard and wrong for us to utter such warnings, 
if these are not our special temptations; if there are 
others as great to which we may and do yield? Oh, 
brethren, warn us of them; set them before us as 
earnestly as you can; tell .us how they have injured 
you; how they have lowered your standard; how 
they have furnished excuses for your deflections. Do 
not let us think it is a mercy in a fellow-creature to 
withhold the most solemn denunciations of wrong- 
.doing, because it is his duty to abstain from judging 
the wrong-doer. Let us believe that the more our 
consciences are probed, the better it is for us. So 
the All-Merciful deals with us; so the Judge of the 
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whole earth prepares us, that we may not be ashamed 
to stand before Him when He appears. He shows us 
how mighty the lusts of the flesh are in us, that we 
may ask Him to keep alive the higher lusts in us, 
and to fulfil them. He gives us repentance for having 
lived as if we were only a higher kind of animals, 
doomed to eat and drink and die, that we may walk 
in the spirit, and assert for ourselves and for all that 
higher life which is ours, if we remember in manhood 
the words we were told in infancy, that we are 
members of Christ and inheritors of the kingdom of 
Heaven. 


This Sunday in Lent 


Marc# 15, 1857 


“ Who gave Himself for our sins, that He might deliver us from 
this present evil world, according to the will of God and our 
Father.” —GaLaTIons i. 4. 


LENT reminds us of those three enemies whom our 
Godfathers and Godmothers renounced for us in our 
Baptism. I asked St. Paul to tell us last week in what 
sense he spoke of the flesh as our enemy. Let us con- 
sider to-day what he means by “ this present evi world.” 

We have most of us some notion, more or less vague, 
of what he must have meant. Each notion may be 
worth something. We may be obliged to cast it away 
as insufficient, even as immoral; but it may leave us 
hints which we shall not have to cast away, which may 
be helpful for the practice of our lives. 

I. First comes that opinion upon which the Church 
and the conscience of mankind have each fixed an 
anathema; and yet which is continually hovering about 
, both; the one that is known as the Manichean. “This 
visible world,” it says, “is accursed, the work of an Evil 
Spirit ; almost given up to him. Christ came into it 
that He might deliver His elect out of it. While they 
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dwell in it, they are to regard it with suspicion, with a 
kind of horror. Its beauty is worse than its deformity ; 
‘touch not, taste not, handle not’ any of its treasures. 
The devil told our Lord that they were his, that he 
gives them to those who worship him.” 

I say the conscience revolts at these doctrines, and 
the more it is illuminated by God’s light, the more 
vehement, I believe, will that revolting be. Since Lent 
has been often made into an excuse for fostering this 
doctrine, a wholesome practice is adopted in some 
Churches of making Lent especially a time for protest- 
ing against it, by singing throughout it the Benedicite, 
which declares that every part of Creation praises and 
magnifies the good God for ever. It is not a mistake 
in feeling, though it may be in fact, to connect that 
song with the martyrs who would not bow to the image 
which the King of Babylon set up in the plain of Dura. 
Those who have purged their hearts of idolatry, who 
will bow to no visible thing, must have the rich reward 
of seeing that all visible things are good and do homage 
to the Eternal King. And conversely, wherever idol- 
atry prevails, there will be Manichzism, the belief that 
some part of the Creation is evil, and that its author is 
at least partly evil. But though this is true, it is also 
true that Manicheism is a confused and left-handed 
witness against idolatry. It says to us: “These visible 
things are not your masters; all their beauty cannot 
satisfy the cravings for beauty in you; all their order 
cannot satisfy the craving for order in you; all the know- 
ledge you can have of their secrets cannot satisfy the 
eraving for knowledge in you. If you exalt them into 
your gods, they do become curses to you; this glorious 
world does become an evil world to you. For you are 
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in it, but not of it. And you will not be truly its mini- 
ster and interpreter till you understand that to be so. 
You will not enter into its harmonies till you have 
listened to a deeper harmony, and have had your spirits 
attuned to it,” 

II. Churchmen have been very apt to fall into this 
interpretation of St. Paul’s words, though the Church 
so vehemently denounces it. There is another, which 
they suppose can be liable to no exception, which must 
be orthodox and Catholic. “Christ,” they say, “has 
built up a Church, has endowed it with various gifts, 
has pronounced it altogether good. And the world 
sets itself up as a rival to this divine body, is jealous 
of its prerogatives, wishes to enslave it or to destroy it.. 
The outward world of trees and flowers may be good 
enough; the things of the world, its silver and gold, 
may be turned to high purposes. It is the world of 
men from which the Church is separated, against which 
it exists to protest. In baptized nations she has a right 
to claim these men as her own. But her power over 
them is disputed by kings who want them as their 
citizens, by parents who want them to transmit their 
names. With these the Church finds herself in conflict. 
She may enter into terms with them; may make use 
of their services, may consent, for her own ends, to 
receive their honours or their wealth; but they con- 
stitute a world-order; they belong to this earth: her 
polity is celestial. She must always be suspecting their 
maxims, always devising means for exalting her own 
in contrast to them.” Such are the outlines of a doc- 
trine which has been proclaimed under various modifi- 
cations through every portion of Christendom; which 
some, here as elsewhere, repeat with serious conviction; 
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which many think that we ought to receive and believe 
thoroughly, if they cannot. 

I will tell you why I think that, because I am a 
Churchman, I am bound not to receive and believe 
this statement, but to reject it and denounce it. The 
Church to which I belong, the Church which I read of 
in the Bible, is baptized into the name of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Ghost. This name is its 
foundation. But if I adopted the report of the relation 
between the Church and the world which this theory 
gives, I should be obliged to suppose that the Church 
had nothing to do with this Name, that it existed to 
contradict all which that Name expresses. For it is 
written, that the Father loved the world, and sent His 
only begotten Son into it, that He might save it. It 
is written, that the Son came into the world, not to 
condemn the world, but that the world through Him 
might be saved. It is written, that the Holy Ghost 
the Comforter comes to convince the world of Sin, be- 
cause it believes not in Christ its Saviour; of right- 
eousness, because he is gone to the Father; of judgment 
because the prince of this world is judged. The Father 
loves the world, the Son dies for the world, the Holy 
Ghost convinces the world that it has a Deliverer and 
a Righteous Lord, and that He has taken it out of the 
hands of a usurper; and the Church, which is sealed 
with His name, is not to love the world, not to save 
the world, not to convince the world, but to set itself 
up as a rival competitor to the world, to plot against 
the world, to undermine the world! 

This contradiction is broad and patent; it also goes 
down very deep. These words of Christ can be ex- 
plained away; but I shall be judged by them, and 
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not by the explanations men give of them, which are 
far more difficult to understand than they are. If 
you say, “ But there are other words such as these in 
the text, which speak of the world as evil;” I admit 
it of course. I am seeking for the force of that 
language. And here is a great and terrible help in 
the discovery of its force. History tells me that 
when the Church has set itself up in this character, 
it has plotted, lied, murdered; that it has exhibited 
the worst qualities of a heathen society in greater 
concentration and intensity. I ask how this can be; 
and the answer presents itself all too readily. St. 
Paul speaks of the Church as a Family in heaven and 
earth, as united in its ascended and glorious Head. 
But that the Church may realise itself as the earthly 
antagonist of the world, it must renounce this glory, 
this unity. It must substantiate itself in some earthly 
head; it must substitute him for its Divine Head. 
Otherwise how can it meet and defy what it calls the 
world? And what then does it call the world? 
The nations which God has established, each under its 
own proper ruler, with its own distinct head; the 
nations which are the witnesses of an unseen and 
righteous Kingdom; the families which God has 
established, and which are the witnesses of His Father- 
hood. These the Church, boasting that it is called of 
God, tramples under its hoofs. These it dares to 
defame, as if they were of the earth earthy. And all 
that is essentially of the earth earthy, the gold which 
patriots have been able to despise—which men that 
‘love the domestic hearth have cared little for—this 
holy body seeks for with inextinguishable hunger, and 
heaps up for itself against the last day. 
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We sometimes fancy that the Latin Church has 
fallen into these sins, because it aims at universality. 
We ought rather to say that it has fallen into them, 
because it has contracted the idea of a Universal 
Church into the idea of a Latin Church. I believe 
that we shall never escape the like sins—that we shall 
always be copying them on a small scale and have a 
secret desire to copy them on a large scale—till we 
acknowledge that the truth of a Universal Church is 
hidden beneath that false and apostate notion of one; 
and till we confess that true Universal Church to be 
implied in the existence of each particular and national 
one. The Universal Church, constituted in its Uni- 
versal Head, exists to protest against a world which 
supposes itself to be a collection of incoherent frag- 
ments without a centre, which, where it reduces its 
practice to a maxim, treats every man as his own 
centre. The Church exists to tell the world of its 
true Centre, of the law of mutual sacrifice by which 
its parts are bound together. The Church exists to 
maintain the order of the nation and the order of the 
family, which this selfish practice and selfish maxim 
are continually threatening. And as the Church, 
following man’s guidance, and reconstituted according 
to man’s conception, has been enslaving, corrupting, de- 
stroying the world, and misrepresenting its Creator ; so 
the Church, under God’s guidance, obeying the principle 
upon which He has formed it, has been the instrument 
of freeing and renovating the world. The Church, ex- 
alting itself, has raised the selfishness of the world into 
a law, and has stamped it with divinity. The Church, 
humbling itself, has borne witness to the world of One 
who gave up Himself that He might take away its sin. 
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III. The experiences to which I have alluded have 
made another theory plausible and popular, especially 
in Protestant countries, though certainly not only in 
them. The Church, it is said, if you regard it merely 
as a collection of baptized men, is not better than the 
outlying world, it is one of the most corrupt portions 
of the world. But there are, in different parts of 
Christendom, men with religious views, honouring and 
serving God. These constitute the true body of the 
faithful; these can meet and act together; these 
maintain a continual witness of God’s coming judg- 
ments against a world lying in wickedness; these 
assert His laws and ordinances against a world which 
is forgetting them. 

St. Paul was certainly not ignorant of this theory. 
He had been brought up im a religious circle of this 
kind, one which undertook precisely this function 
which was a witness against the world precisely in 
this sense. After the straitest sect of his religion he 
was bred a Pharisee. He profited in the Jews’ religion, 
as he tells the Galatians in the very chapter from 
which my text is taken, above his equals in his own 
nation; he was more zealous for the traditions of his 
fathers. But, strange to say, this very letter is written 
to show why he did not maintain that position; why 
he utterly and for ever abandoned it; why he incurred 
the hatred of this select religious body by becoming a 
witness of God’s love and redemption to all nations; 
why he believed that the Galatians would abandon 
the faith of their baptism and would deny Christ, if 
they listened to the preaching of those religious and 
exclusive men with whom he had once been associated. 
It is on the very threshold of these statements and 
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warnings that he speaks of Christ having died for our 
sins, that He might deliver us from this present evil 
world. He can scarcely, therefore, have intended to 
give that force to the word which it had in his mind 
when he was a pupil of Gamaliel. He had seen 
enough of the Pharisees to know, that if covetousness 
in its most refined and in its most gross forms is one 
of the notes by which the world is to be recognised, 
the sect, as a sect, belonged to the innermost portion 
of the world. His deliverance from the maxims and 
habits of that sect was a part, a very principal part, 
of the deliverance from the world for which he gave 
thanks. 

And yet, under this Pharisaic definition of the 
world, and of their own separation from it, there was 
latent a principle into which Saul of Tarsus entered 
fully, when it pleased God to reveal His Son in him. 
To his nation he appeared a greater separatist now 
than ever. When he became all things to all men, 
that he might by any means save some, he was set in 
opposition to both the Jewish and Gentile worlds. 
Each hated him, because he was breaking down the 
barriers between them, because he was the witness of 
that Lord in Whom they were made both one. And 
so he testified to Jews that the votes of a Sanhedrim, 
the shouts of a multitude, the traditions of a series of 
Elders, do not constitute truth, or an opinion which 
can stand against the truth, when it is spoken by the 
feeblest voices of fishermen and tentmakers. So he 
testified to Romans that an empire which was identical 
with a world, and had legions of armed men to defend 
it, and the laws and prescriptions of centuries, could 
not withstand a message concerning a crucified Man, 
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who had died for the monarch and the slave. So he 
bade all in every time go forward in the path he trod, 
not waiting to ascertain how many agree with them or 
dissent from them, but being sure that if only two or 
three renounce all party ties, that they may claim 
fellowship with the family of which Christ is the Elder 
Brother, He will be with them, and will enable them 
to tell the world of Him, and of His Father who sent 
Him. 

IV. Once more: our text, strictly taken, suggests 
another sense of the word world, which has been and 
is very widely recognised. Aiwv, not Koopos, is St. 
Paul’s expression. Why may it not be construed 
literally? Why may we not say that it is the evil 
age against which he warns us? Accordingly, people 
have said this in every age. Setting aside Solomon’s 
warning, they have inquired why the former times 
were better than theirs; they have convinced them- 
selves that their lot was cast in an especially evil 
generation. Karnest men have said this, one after 
another. No arguments about improvement and 
progress could hinder them from saying it. Those 
arguments have never been used with greater eloquence 
and skill than in our century. On many they have a 
powerful effect, but not on all; not always on those 
whom the authors of them most care to affect,—not 
always on those whose thoughts are deepest and are 
most likely to be remembered. Many of these retain 
the old habit. They are quite unconvinced; or if 
they are convinced for a moment, they fall into their 
complaints again, and are never without plausible 
justifications of them. 

For our purpose it might be sufficient to remark 
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that the age of St. Paul was the age in which the Son 
of God took flesh and dwelt among men,—that Apos- 
tolic age to which we look back with such admiration 
and longing. If that was an evil age, which shall we 
select out of the course of history which was not evil ? 
—to which should we wish to transfer ourselves ? 
Surely, if we read the Scriptures faithfully,—if we 
believe God,—neither to that nor to any other. St. 
Paul’s age was the best there had ever been, for it was 
the latest. The ends of the periods were gathering 
up into it. The disciples were to reap where others 
had sown; their eyes were blessed, for they saw 
things which prophets and kings had desired to see 
and had not seen. The age of St. Paul was the worst 
that had ever been. It was the age of Judas and of 
Nero; it was the age upon which all the sins of former 
ages, and all the punishments of former ages, were to 
come. The new age,—the Christendom age which 
emerged out of that,—was, if Apostles do not deceive 
us, more to be desired than theirs. Every century, as 
it has revealed something more of God’s purposes, and 
has been nearer the final development and consumma- 
tion of them, has been more to be desired than the 
one that went before it. And yet, in each century, 
those who have lived the best in it have been obliged 
to talk of the present evil age; for they were not 
wrestling with the evils of a foregone time, but with 
the evils of their own. They knew those as they 
could not know the others. They had a right to say, 
“they are worse than those of any earlier time,” because, 
as the light is stronger and clearer, the darkness which 
it exposes must be thicker and deeper. 

And go, I believe, we are come at last to the real 
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signification of the text. The world is seen in each 
age. It is embodied in the various customs, habits, 
fashions of that age; it is a series of shifting, dissolving 
views. It always implies something permanent, but 
that permanence is not in it. And it is always trying 
to separate itself from that which is permanent, trying 
to make itself self-sufficient, trying to make us live in 
the transitory, the momentary. You know that this 
is so; you know that such a world, however hard to 
conceive of, is no fiction. It is about you, acting upon 
you, insisting that you shall believe in it and in nothing 
else. Yes! these are its terms. Apparently you may 
have a considerable choice. There is a fashionable 
world, a political world, an art world, a literary world, a 
religious world. But the first alone has an honest and 
intelligible title. The others become, to all intents and 
purposes, worlds of fashion. The literature must be a 
fashion, the art a fashion, the politics a fashion, the 
religiona fashion. Try tomake any of them more than 
that,—try to connect them with the past,—try to 
discover some roots for them in the nature of man or 
in the Being of God,—try even to bring them into 
correspondence with the plainest facts, and a battle 
begins, a battle which you cannot escape from, which 
must be fought out. 

What St. Paul tells us here is, that our Lord died 
for our sins, that He might deliver us out of this world 
of fashions and phantoms,—that He might bring us 
into fellowship with the Unchangeable and the Eternal. 
This was the will, he says, of God and our Father, 
that the children whom He had formed in His own 
image should not be the sport of all changes and 
accidents ; should not be shut up in a little time- 
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circle; should not be divided from Him Who is, and 
was, and is to come. Their sins had cut them off 
from Him. Each creature had sunk into itself, had 
lost communion with its Lord and Father. This was 
his sin; this constitutes sin. Christ gave Himself to 
destroy sin; to take away the separation which selfish- 
ness had produced; to make the perfect Atonement. 
That Atonement not only restores the union between men 
and God, it restores the union between men, whom 
time and space had put asunder. Each man may live 
and work joyfully in the age to which God has assigned 
him ; need envy no other man his condition. But he 
is not limited or shackled by that age; he is a freeman 
of God’s universe. He has no cause to fret against 
the rules and conventions of the society around him: 
they are as good as those to which his fathers submitted 
in other times, possibly better; but if they interfere 
with principles and everlasting laws, he is to tear them 
from him as tow. The Clubs of the earth may pass 
bye-laws for the management of their own little affairs : 
the laws which govern the course of human history, 
like those which govern the course of Nature, were 
passed long ago; the Clubs must obey them, or be 
crushed by them. 

My brethren, I should not have cared to consider 
such a question as this at the present moment, if I 
did not believe that it bore directly upon the events 
with which you will be occupied, and upon the conduct 
which is demanded of you. If I should say to you, 
“T am sure you are going to think far too much about 
politics in the next few weeks, let me beseech you to 
think more about religion or Christianity,’ I might 
utter what would sound a proper and _ professional 
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sentiment; but I believe it would be an ungodly, 
immoral sentiment, and one which could only do 
mischief, if it had any effect at all. I am satisfied 
that you are not going to think enough about politics ; 
I wish you would think more about them; I wish we 
could all think about them more earnestly: I believe 
we should be much more religious men, much better 
Christians, if we did. What we have all to fight 
against is indifference and trifling; what we have to 
cultivate is, a sense of responsibility, a feeling that all 
which is passing about us concerns us; that we are in 
God’s kingdom; and that we cannot do any acts that 
may affect the well-being of His subjects, for which 
He will not call us to give an account. Iam afraid 
some of the opinions which are current respecting the 
world have a very great tendency to weaken this 
feeling, and so to make the evil world of which St. 
Paul speaks, in very deed our master. 

The Manichzan notion that the devil is in some 
sense the lord of the earth and of its outward economy, 
is not yet cast out of our minds. A General Election 
is a time which is sure to awaken it if it is sleeping 
in us. Here is some abuse which greatly interferes 
with the physical comfort, and therefore in all prob- 
ability with the moral condition, of a number of 
persons, our fellow-citizens and countrymen. This 
man and that has a strong interest in supporting the 
abuse. If I give way on it, this and that vote may 
be obtained for a friend, or for my cause, or for my- 
self. After all, what does it signify? It is a secular 
“ mnmatter: it does not concern the conscience. Oh! 
dismiss that sophism at once. It is not a secular 
matter at all. It does concern the conscience. Speak 
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it out. It isa bargain with the devil. It is some- 
thing to be given up to him, as an acknowledgment 
that the things of this world, including those things, 
—whatever effects they may produce on the health, 
life, purity of men, women, and children,—may be 
fairly surrendered to his mercy. Jt is an evil world 
indeed; you are helping to make it so and keep 
it so. 

But there are other questions of a different kind 
from this; questions that are, according to the ap- 
proved classification, not secular, but belonging to the 
Church or to religion. I do not want to speak of 
them by their names, or to express any opinion about 
them. Respecting every one of them probably there 
may be honest opinions on each side. But is there 
not oftentimes a very zealous determination on each 
side that there shall not be an honest opinion upon 
one or the other? Are not candidates urged and 
coerced into promising that they will do what they 
think it is not right to do? and is it not true that 
there are those who will submit to the coercion, and 
become legislators with a consciousness that they are 
degraded as men? Surely every churchman, every 
religious man who is a party to this kind of influence 
ought to know that for a temporary end, for the 
promotion of what he calls an ecclesiastical or religious 
object, he has been committing a sin against Almighty 
God. He has been working, so far as in him lies, 
that his country may be governed by unprincipled 
men, by men who speak with their mouths what they 
do not intend with their hearts. He has brought a 
curse upon the land; and surely it will not avail him 
much that he has done what is well pleasing in the 
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sight of his Maker and his Judge. I say this t 
persons whomsoever, who take up the strana 
monstrous heresy that the cause of the Church 
separated from the cause of Righteousness and Tru 
and that therefore whatever Sinterfares with Righteot 
ness and Truth need not injure the cause of t 
Chureh. I say it especially for those who are 
eager as I think we ought all to be for Protestantis 
Beyond all question, every one who resorts to a 
Dasenesy, any violence, any misrepresentation whi 
he would condemn as Jesuitical in an opponent, : 
the sake of advancing what he thinks the intere 
of Protestantism, is the best friend and ally of 
adversaries ; is doing their work with a success whi 
they could never hope for from any efforts of th 
own; is helping to diffuse and to establish t 
tenet, that evil means are lawful for a good e 
and that faith is not to be kept with hereti ; 
guilty of undermining the faith by secret arts, 
which he wishes the world to consider him 1 
champion. 

These are remarks which, however obvious and ¢ 
need to be repeated on every such occasion as this. 
they fall dead upon the ears of most, one here 2 
there may lay them to heart; and I would, brethr 
protest solemnly in the name of honesty and of Engle 
against the folly and crime of which we are continua 
guilty towards our younger men, when we send th 
tied and bound to Parliament, with promises concern 
certain measures, the nature and bearing of which tl 
can have but very imperfectly studied ; so committ 
them hereafter to the necessity of changes which shi 
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the morality of their country and their own, or else 
to a mad persistency in the course they have once 
fixed for themselves, which is more dangerous and 
even less conscientious. Does not this cruel bandaging 
of limbs, which should be free if they are to be of any 
use, proceed from our confusion between measures, 
which must vary with time and circumstances, which 
may be right one year and wrong the next, and 
principles, which are not of to-day or yesterday, but 
are fixed as the throne of God? Do we not make 
unjust exactions respecting the one, because we have a 
most inadequate belief in the reality and sacredness of 
the others ? 

It is this unbelief which is the characteristic of 
that evil world whereof St. Paul speaks; that world 
which as much undermines the life of the household 
and the life of the Nation, as the life of the universal 
Church ; that world to which we should assure every 
man, however much he may have caught its colour 
and its habits, that he does not of right belong. 
There is worldliness enough in all of us; but I am 
certain there is not a man who is simply a worldly 
man, who has not that in him which rises against the 
confession that he is, and claims to be something 
higher and better. Just as I said last Sunday, that 
m every man there is a spirit that lusteth against the 
flesh, so J say to-day, that every society has in it an 
element of the Church as well as of the world, that 
every member of every society may believe, and is 
bound to believe, that the Church-element is stronger 
than the world-element, because God is sustaining it, 
God is fighting for it. 

If we cherish that conviction, the greatest danger 
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of our age may be overcome—that listlessness I mean, 
that despair of truth and good, that readiness to let 
the current carry us whither it pleases, because there 
is no striving against it, which we see in others, which 
we feel in ourselves. With this, in God’s strength, 
let us strive mightily. Do not let us complain that 
the age is weaker or worse than others, because men 
are no longer satisfied with their opinions, because 
they cannot find any opinions upon which they may 
cast anchor. Thanks be to God if they are making 
that discovery! For as long as there is any rest- 
ing upon opinions, so long will the Apostle’s words, 
“Other foundation can no man lay than is laid” (or, 
is lying), “ which zs Jesus Christ,” be but dead letters 
to us, We shall think that it is our notions about 
Christ, not He Himself, who is upholding the pillars 
of Heaven and earth. We shall believe in our belief 
about the Trinity, not in the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. Thanks be to God, I say again, for 
making our age better in this respect than any age 
that has gone before, as St. Paul’s was better than 
any which went before it; because the real ground of 
all Divinity and all Humanity is nearer to its com- 
plete manifestation ; because we shall be less able than 
ever to hide it from men by any of our conceits. But 
this, this is the reason why our age may be worse than 
any which has gone before it, as St. Paul’s was worse 
than any which went before it; because we are all so 
ready to take its maxims as our guides, rather than 
, to suspect and challenge them as our foes; because 
we have not exchanged our trust in opinions for a 
trust in God, Who has promised that He will guide us 
into all truth; because we have retained a certain 
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lazy acknowledgment that Christ gave Himself for 
us, without understanding that He gave Himself to 
deliver us from this present age of passing fashions 
and opinions, to give us a portion in that age which 
is everlasting and unchangeable because it rests on 
the unchangeable Will of our God and Father. 


Fourth Sunday in Lent 


Marcu 22, 1857 


“ Be sober, be vigilant; because your adversary the devil, as a 
roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour: 
whom resist steadfast in the faith, knowing that the same afflic- 
tions are accomplished in your brethren that are in the world.”— 
1 Peter v. 8, 9. 


I HAVE heard divines say that it is very hard to con- 
vince men of the existence of a devil, that they scarcely 
know whether they are convinced of it themselves. 
I think they are mistaken. I believe they may give 
their people credit for having that belief, whatever 
other they have not. I am satisfied that they them- 
selves acknowledge a devil. I wish I were as sure 
that we or that you were always believing in God. 
The name, we all know, is never long absent from 
human discourse. It is used in jest by those who do 
not use it in earnest. That is one sign. An opinion, 
a fear, a fancy,—call it what you will,—must have 
prevailed long, must have taken possession of men’s 
minds, before it could find its way so readily to their 
‘lips. Are there no other signs? Does not each man 
complain of some burden, some incubus which he 
wants to throw off? One may find it outside of him ; 
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if he could have better or less stupid beings to work 
with, all would be well. Another feels as if it were 
altogether within him. He finds the enemy in his 
chamber; he carries the enemy about with him in 
his heart. It is a miserable solitary strife, of which 
no one knows anything, in which no one has any 
interest but himself. Standing at these two opposite 
poles, these men are nevertheless at one, as to the 
fact of there being that which acts upon them just as 
some subtle invader or tyrant, whom they could be- 
hold in an outward shape, would do. Christians and 
atheists may often agree that the language of Scrip- 
ture is unsuitable to our times. But they agree also 
in this, that they fall into it unawares when they seek 
to describe what they are feeling and suffering. In- 
telligent travellers and zealous missionaries know that 
in barbarous countries the difficulty.is not to convince 
men of this doctrine, but of any other. 

Perhaps this reflection may relieve our minds of 
a very painful suspicion. Scholars often affirm, with 
an air of great confidence, that our Lord was only 
conforming Himself to a Jewish habit and tradition 
when He spoke of evil spirits, and attributed to them 
the plagues from which men are suffering. Consider- 
ing how large a portion of His acts and words express 
or imply this doctrine, no one who believes that He 
is the Truth, and that He was born into the world to 
bear witness of the Truth, can accept this statement as 
it is ordinarily propounded. But we may admit it to 
this extent. We may acknowledge that our Lord’s 
words were none of them directed to prove the exist- 
ence of evil spirits. He found their existence acknow- 
ledged. Sickness, Pain, Death, were the demonstra- 
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tions to the hearts of men of their presence. The 
conscience of wrong committed mixed with the ex- 
perience of suffering to invest them with a very awful 
dominion. The belief of a One Evil Spirit was far 
less distinct and popular. It was a natural, almost 
necessary generalisation of the intellect to the cold 
speculator ; it was a dark vision to the actual fighter, 
one which lay far in the background while he had 
strength to work and to pray, but which in hours of 
bodily and mental feebleness might become over- 
whelming. 

What has been said of Christ’s words is true also 
of His acts. He Who encountered sickness, madness, 
death, was certainly not setting forth the power of 
evil spirits. He was proving their weakness. He was, 
say the Evangelists, “casting them out.” That is their 
language ; and I believe it is true and honest language. 
It is disagreeable to refined men, to those who wish 
to be different from their kind, and therefore it was 
the most fitting for the Son of Man, Who came to us 
as members of a kind, Who came to break down the 
barriers which separate us as members of a kind. 
Suffering isolates us from each other. My sickness, 
if it is ever so like yours, is yet felt by me as if it 
were entirely my own, as if it had nothing to do with 
yours. Even epidemic complaints—those which by 
their name and all their incidents testify of our com- 
mon nature—are yet just as special, as individualizing, 
as those which are most peculiar. Only if One 
. appeared, Who sympathized with all suffering as if 
it were His own, and yet treated it as entirely alien 
from the body and soul which it had taken—as an 
unlawful invader and intruder,—could this isolation 
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be overcome. Such a Deliverer as the Gospel declares 
our Lord to be, could not set at nought the old doctrine, 
that Evil had marred a creation which was perfectly 
good, and that that evil was not natural, but voluntary ; 
He must endorse that opinion; He must give it a form 
and a definiteness which it had not before. What 
had been an anticipation of the human reason becomes 
a reality—a reality which for the first time it can 
dare to face. 

Still more certain was it that, if a Son of God 
could not contradict the witness in the heart of man, 
that Evil, however multiform, however broken up into 
different shapes, however opposed to all unity, yet 
exists completely and essentially in some Will,—which 
must be spoken of as the Accuser, the Tempter, the 
Adversary—the revelation of a Father was the revela- 
tion of a Will that is opposite to this. Evil and good 
are so mixed in this world of ours, that it is a most 
natural thing for us to suppose them mixed by an 
eternal law. So soon as we begin to confess a Being 
of perfect goodness, that thought becomes blasphemous 
and incredible. There is still the refuge of supposing 
Goodness to be something abstract and impersonal; a 
blessing to be attained by fortunate seekers, not a 
Power which is drawing creatures towards itself. 
When this vision dawns upon us, we may suspect for 
awhile that each of us in his own dark and solitary 
self is the source of the evil which is threatening to 
overwhelm us. It may be well to rest for a moment 
in that conclusion, for as long as will enable us to 
realize the truth that it 7s our self-will which resists 
the loving Will of God, that this is the hindrance to 
His purpose of blessing us. But since we cannot 
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shut ourselves up in the contemplation of our own sin 
without sinking into despair and the deepest sin; 
since the sin of other men, the sin of the world, must 
be that very sin which is crushing me, the thought of 
a Self-Will which is acting upon us all, which is 
drawing all away from the true Will, grows, I believe, 
with the growth, and strengthens with the strength of 
that conviction which the preaching, the life, the death 
of Jesus Christ imparts to us. Take away that con- 
viction ; say that we are Fatherless creatures, or that 
we have no Elder Brother in Whom all the nature of 
the Father is manifested, and in Whom men are united 
to Him; and I admit at once that the feeling of a 
common foe, whom each separately and all together 
have to watch against, if it cannot: be shaken off 
altogether, becomes utterly hazy and vague. At all 
events, this may be set down as a fact which every 
one may ascertain for himself, by comparing the Old 
and New Testament. The language of the latter on 
the subject of the Devil cannot be resolved into a 
vague tradition from the former, which a_ higher 
wisdom could not wholly dispense with and discard. 
It is so immeasurably more broad, distinct, and per- 
sonal than anything in the earlier record, that if 
breadth, distinctness, personality, are signs and proofs 
of superstition, the Jew and his law may be nearly 
acquitted of a superstition which the Gospels must 
have the credit of establishing, almost introducing. 

I have alluded specially to the records of our Lord’s 
life upon earth. When the Apostles went forth to 
preach of His resurrection, they too had no occasion to 
persuade men of the existence of evil powers. That 
was assumed; the Jews and Gentiles were agreed so 
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far. Their theories were different; the witness which 
the facts of this world and of their own experience 
bore to their consciences was essentially the same. 

Can there be a deliverer from these evil powers ?— 
that was the only question which it was important to 
get answered. The Apostles went into all lands to 
proclaim that there was such a Deliverer. They 
affirmed that the Son of God was the Author and Up- 
holder of the true Order of the world, and that He had 
come to fight against its disorders. They said that 
He had overcome the diseases of men here upon earth ; 
that by death He had overcome Death; that He was 
every hour overcoming some principality and power 
in high places, which was claiming men as subjects 
and captives. This was their Gospel. Having such 
a one, they spoke of necessity concerning these prin- 
cipalities and powers. They did not begin with saying, 
“You have no such adversaries; it has been a mere 
fancy and delusion of men in all parts of the universe 
to suppose that they have.” If you asked me how 
this worked,—whether it did not ratify and increase 
the dread which Jew and Heathen felt already of dark 
places that might be haunted or possessed by these 
evil spirits ; whether it must not have increased enor- 
mously their disposition to conjure up visible shapes, 
and impute to them monstrous principles and designs ? 
I should answer, I believe that if any language could 
teach men that they were never to dread dark places 
on the earth because they had continually to dread 
the dark places in themselves, that nothing material 
should be accounted mischievous or accursed because 
evil is spiritual and voluntary, this was the language. 
Imagine the Ephesians after they had seen St. Paul in 
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peril from Demetrius the maker of shrines for Diana, 
in peril from the conspiracies of his countrymen the 
abjurers of all goddesses—when they knew that he 
had been stoned at Iconium, hardly rescued from a 
mob at Jerusalem, imprisoned by the Emperor at 
Rome—imagine them reading a letter of his containing 
the words, “ We wrestle not against flesh and blood.” 
He, of all men, to say that! And yet he said it in 
solemn, sober earnest. These flesh and blood men 
were not his enemies; either because they had flesh 
and blood, or because they were men with spiritual 
capacities and energies. On both grounds he claimed 
fellowship with them, both were signs of their relation 
to the Son of Man. But it was the spiritual wicked- 
ness which had enslaved their spirits, which had 
separated them from their true Lord, to which they 
were rendering an unlawful and base homage, it was 
this which cried out in them, “ What have we to do 
with thee, preacher of a Son of God? He is come to 
torment us and to make our victims impatient of our 
yoke. His voice must be stifled or ours will be stifled.” 
These principalities and powers were actually all that 
he feared. All else was to be reverenced, to be loved. 
The earth was redeemed. He held it a lie to say that 
any portion of creation was not God’s. Man had 
been redeemed. It was a le to say that Christ was 
not the Head of every man. The whole realm of 
nature and humanity had been conquered for the 
righteous King. But was not St. Paul tempted just 
as much as Demetrius to doubt and deny this redemp- 
‘tion, to believe himself sold to evil, to believe that he 
must succumb to it as his necessary and appointed 
lot? Did this temptation mean nothing? To say so, 
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was to say that the crimes and corruptions which were 
destroying the souls and bodies of men meant nothing. 
Or were these temptations only echoes of his own bad 
thoughts and fancies, or the suggestions of other men ? 
To say so was to solve the problem in a way that 
could satisfy no resolute thinker, still less any resolute 
doer. St. Paul spent his life in fighting with these 
enemies ; if that fight was not real, his life was not real. 
Those who did not fight could describe the battle as 
they liked; to him it was one with principalities and 
powers ; he could give it no other name which would 
not have been a falser, because a feebler one. 

Temptations so diverse and contradictory as those 
to which he was exposed himself, and which he saw 
besetting the various Churches he had founded, must 
be denoted by those phrases; to have rejected them 
would have been to misrepresent the most perplexing 
and yet the most serious passages of his own, and of 
human experience. Why is it that no invitation to 
evil takes exactly the form to-day which it took 
yesterday ? Why is it that any temptation of to-day 
may be exactly to the opposite evil from that which 
allured one yesterday? Why is it that no one can 
measure the effect of any word that is spoken or 
object that is presented to another, by its effect upon 
himself; that an argument which falls dead upon one 
may fill another with endless doubts; that one may 
be urged to the direst crimes by motives of which his 
next neighbour is scarcely conscious? Is it not right 
to speak of principalities and powers? Such language 
may seem unnecessary and inconvenient to those who 
are formalizing human life: to those who are in the 
agony of life, it is indispensable. 
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But the Apostles, like their Master, used the 
singular number as well as the plural. They too 
were obliged to speak of an Adversary, of a Tempter. 
They were forced, I say, to do this; because they 
were bringing a message concerning one absolutely 
good God, Who was manifested in one perfect Image, 
Who was baptizing men into one Spirit; because 
they were bringing this message to all different races 
of men, who had split the Divine Being into a 
thousand different portions, who had confounded Good 
and Evil, Light and Darkness. The moment the 
complete unity of the Divine Nature was proclaimed, 
—the unity of the Father with the Son in one Spirit ; 
the moment that men had been baptized into this 
perfect, loving, all-embracing Name, they must be 
told, “There is an adversary of this Name, a self- 
seeking, self-concentrated, self- worshipping adversary, 
who is seeking to draw you out of communion with 
it, and therefore out of communion with each other. 
You must be sober, for he seeks to make you drunk 
with the pleasures of this life, with your own self- 
conceit, that you may lose all thoughts of -your Father’s 
house. You must be vigilant, for he seeks to stupefy 
you with opiates, to keep you asleep. The language 
in which this adversary is described must be simple, 
coarse—if you like to call it so. There must be no 
idle generalizations which might make the reader 
think the danger not substantial. Men who knew 
something of the distant howl of wild beasts; who 
knew the hunger of which it was the sign; who: had 
‘heard, if they had not seen, the actual creature start 
from some thicket, when the watch-fires were low and 
most of the caravan were asleep,—they were told that 
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even so was this adversary giving a low note of his 
approach, which, if it was not heeded, would be 
followed by a spring; and that the claws would not 
play with their victim, but tear him; that the purpose 
was not to hurt, but to devour. 

St. Peter felt that a picture as living as this was 
necessary, that his next words might not be idle 
words: “Whom resist steadfast in the faith.” Once 
believe that you have an adversary—that the conflict 
is not a sham one, and you can repulse him. You 
have not to win a position, but defend one. You 
belong to God. You can tell the adversary that you 
owe him no allegiance; that you scorn his promises 
and his threats; that it is your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you His Kingdom of Heaven, and that you do 
not choose to exchange it for the Kingdom of Hell. 
But this command and exhortation would, I suspect, 
have been quite useless, if they had not been sustained 
by the recollection which follows: “ Knowing that the 
same afflictions are accomplished in your brethren 
which are in the world.” The members of the 
Christian Church were very likely to take up the 
notion that they and the world around them were 
under quite different laws; that they were not subject 
to the passions which other men were subject to; 
that they were out of the range of the influence of 
the Evil Spirit. A more plausible delusion, or a 
more perilous one, cannot be imagined. An Apostle 
had no higher duty than to shatter it by every testi- 
mony drawn from his hardly-won experience, as well 
as from the falls of his predecessors and contemporaries. 
He was to assure his disciples that the privilege of 
their brotherhood in Christ exempted them from no 
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assault which threatened those who had not asserted 
that privilege. The same—precisely the same-— 
motives and arguments to evil were about them as 
about Heathens and Pharisees; the ones were not in 
themselves the least stronger than the others. The 
brotherhood were to know the nature of their enemies, 
and to know their own feebleness ;—that was their 
first advantage. Men who did not think that Christ 
had taken their nature, and had been tempted as they 
were, met the evil in some of its complicated appear- 
ances. They encountered it in its first root. The 
world might fancy it could vanquish obvious evils by 
some tricks of fence, or could subdue evil with its 
own weapons. The member of Christ’s brotherhood 
was to understand the force of the paradox— 


“Sola salus illi nullam sperare salutem.” 


His hope lay in his despair; he could overcome, 
because he was obliged, from the impossibility of 
saving himself, to stand still and see the salvation of 
God. And this advantage too he had, that being one 
of a Society, of a Brotherhood, he felt that his enemy 
was the enemy of his brethren, and the enemy of that 
world which he wished to claim as part of his family. 
He was fighting for all men when he was fighting for 
himself. The flesh might contradict the spirit in him ; 
the world might strive to draw him into its vortex. 
But in regarding the devil as the adversary from 
whom the flesh and the world derived all their 
malignity, he could not be a champion for himself 
without being a champion for all men, however they 
might hate him, however they might try to seduce 
him. 
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What I said, then, at the beginning of my sermon, 
I repeat now. No one need be told to believe in a 
devil, for he does it, whether he confesses it or not. 
But every one should be told and urged to believe in 
God, and to trust to Him as a living, personal Deliverer 
and Helper ; then he will know what enemy he has to 
be delivered from and to be helped against. Every one 
should be told that he has a Father in Heaven, whose 
name he is to hallow; and then he will discover that 
there is a father of all the evil deeds he has ever 
thought, the father of all that is dark, superstitious, 
foul, in the universe; the father whose name he must 
hate, that he may love God with all his heart and his 
neighbour as himself. 

I said that in the Gospel physical evils, as well as 
moral, were traced to this source. I know how great 
a dread good people, perhaps the best people, have of 
adopting this language in this age. They appeal to 
the doctrine so beautifully set forth in our service for 
the Visitation of the Sick, that Almighty God is the 
God of life and death, and of all things to them pertaining, 
as youth, strength, health, age, weakness, and sickness. 
They ask whether, if we believe this, we can say that 
weakness or sickness has in any sense its origin in an 
evil spirit. JI avow that I do stedfastly believe this 
assertion; that I think the Evangelists believed it much 
more stedfastly than I do; that I think the writers of 
the Visitation Service learnt it of them. The life of 
Christ, and the death of Christ, are the grounds upon 
which this confidence and comfortable assertion rest. 
And yet the Evangelists and Apostles, with the fullest 
confidence respecting this life and death, and all that 
was implied in them, did speak of the devil as holding 
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a palsied woman bound for eighteen years, did speak of 
Christ as delivering men from plagues and evil spirits. 
I hold therefore that these two statements are con- 
sistent ; that we are bound to suppose that Almighty 
God has turned physical diseases into an instrument 
for the discipline and cure of moral diseases, and that 
those to whom they are sent are to use them as if they 
were sent for that end, and to be sure that they are in 
the hands of a merciful Father; that we who are free 
from them are to honour sick people as those who are 
suffering for our good, and for the removal of our evils; 
and yet that we are most distinctly and solemnly to 
aver, that health as such is divine, and according to 
God’s order; that disease as such is of the devil, and 
contrary to God’s order. Which opinion, so far from 
being superstitious, is the great remedy against that 
most mischievous superstition which looks upon plagues 
and sicknesses with a kind of tenderness, as if, because 
they are God’s visitations, it is not His will that we 
should fight against them with all the resources of 
science and human art; which permits all the causes 
that nourish disease to increase, as if the good God did 
not regard them as His foes, and would not enable us 
to put them down, supposing we have really faith in 
His wisdom and power. 

But I care much more that we should not shrink 
—through any shame of an old and vulgar opinion— 
from the acknowledgment that there is an adversary of 
Righteousness and Unity, who is plotting against us all. 
I fear greatly that unless we are on our watch against 
* such an adversary, we shall not look upon God as 
altogether good; we shall unawares invest Him with 
some dark qualities, or we shall not feel that He is a 
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Person in Whom we may trust, a refuge to Whom we 
may always resort. I fear that there will be mixed 
with our notions of the serving Him a number of 
petty quibbles and qualms of conscience, because we 
do not set before our minds the great alternative of 
worshipping Him, or of worshipping in our inmost hearts 
that which is directly the opposite of Him. I fear 
that we shall look upon Sloth, Cowardice, Insincerity, 
not as hideous monsters from which we are to cry that 
we may be saved, but only as unhappy conditions of 
mind which we may safely tolerate. I fear that we 
shall accuse each other of faction and party spirit, and 
delight to fix these charges on opponents; never sus- 
pecting that the same fiend is at work upon us all, to 
fill us with the same low and venomous tempers, and 
to make our country the sufferer by them. I fear that 
our young men will cry out that they see no longer any 
great distinction between one political or religious school 
and another, though each retains its spite against the 
other, and therefore that the safest course is to be 
equally indifferent and contemptuous to all. I fear 
they will say that they can as little choose between 
men as between principles; that one is to be trusted 
as little as another ; that each man must do that which 
is right in his own eyes. Oh! surely there is another 
moral to be drawn from what is passing around us and 
within us. Party distinctions are disappearing, that 
the eternal distinction between Right and Wrong, Light 
and Darkness, God and the Devil, may be fully mani- 
fested. We have been doing that which is right in our 
own eyes; we have been choosing leaders according to 
our own tastes and fancies. We can do it no longer. 
We are to elect henceforth between higher chiefs. We 
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must commit ourselves to the spirit of Self-Will, to be 
drawn by him into what pits of darkness he pleases ; 
or to the Spirit which dwelt in the Son of God, to be 
made His faithful and obedient servants. It is not a 
question about this special occupation or that. In 
polities, in trade, in what we call our religious services, 
we may, we must, yield ourselves to the Spirit of Truth 
or to the Spirit of Lies. The Kingdom of Hell is not 
far off, it is about us. Each one of us at each moment 
may be doing the work and earning the wages of its 
ruler. The Kingdom of Heaven is not far off, it is 
about us. Let us repent and turn to the King of it, 
for when all temporary guides fail, He is saying to us, 
“Take my yoke upon you, and learn of Me. I will 
guide you by My counsel here. I will receive you to 
My glory hereafter.” 


Fifth Sunday in Lent 


Marc# 29, 1857 


“ Blessed be the Lord my strength, which teacheth my hands to war, 
and my fingers to fight.”—Psatm cxliv. 1. 


On the last Sundays I have been going over the 
lessons we teach our children, and have been trying 
to show you that they are not so unsuitable as we 
sometimes think to the condition of grown men. I 
have spoken of the adversaries whom we have to 
encounter if we live upon this earth, whom we can 
encounter if we are, as the old formulary says we are, 
members of Christ, children of God, inheritors of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. I have reversed the order in 
which the Catechism presents these enemies to us. 
I have taken the sinful lusts of the flesh first; the 
pomps and vanity of the world next; the devil and 
his works last. But I have adhered strictly to the 
ancient language, which must have been carefully 
considered, and cannot easily be improved. The 
flesh, as such, is not an enemy: if it means the body, 
we believe in the redemption of the flesh, in the 
resurrection of the flesh. But the lusts of the flesh, 
the desire of the flesh to be supreme—to make the 
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man its subject,—this involves sin, or separation from 
God; this involves the degradation of both spirit 
and body. The world in itself is not our enemy: it 
is loved by God; it has been redeemed by Christ. 
The world of nature is precious in God’s sight, and 
should be precious in our sight. The world of human 
beings is more precious to Him, and should be more 
precious to us. But the pomps and vanity of the 
world, those mere outside phantoms which dazzle our 
eyes and hinder us from looking into the heart of 
nature, from knowing her substantial worth and secret 
loveliness; the fashions among human beings which 
shut them up in a little circle of time and place, and 
cut them off from all that is essentially human, from 
all that unites them to each other and to God; these 
are the signs of a wicked world, of a world which 
chooses to exclude the sun, and to dwell in its own 
darkness. And because these distinctions were neces- 
sary respecting the flesh and the world, because it is 
a dangerous and inhuman and ungodly thing to count 
either as evil in itself, as having anything but a 
derivative evil, we were obliged to speak of an evil 
spirit or evil will; of one who is to be treated as the 
Accuser, the Tempter, the Destroyer; of whose works 
the world and the heart of man are full, because the 
world is full of disease and death, and the heart of 
man of suspicion and insincerity; whose works are 
simply these: there being in him no creative energy ; 
he having no right to claim anything or any person as 
his; it being our own part and duty to vindicate our- 
selves and all creatures from him; utterly renouncing 
his dominion ; proclaiming that we are, one and all, the 
property of Him who is absolutely good and true. 
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If these are merely technical doctrines, parts of an 
anthropological or theological system, I cannot with 
any reason ask you, who are busy men, to care about 
them. If they speak of an actual fight in which you 
are engaged, and must be engaged every hour, you 
have a right to say to me, “ What have you to tell us 
about that fight which we do not know already? Are 
divines better acquainted with the science or practice 
of this warfare than other men? Are they not 
commonly more ignorant of both? Are they not 
occupied a good part of their time with twining ropes 
of sand in their studies, with the preparation and 
delivery of harangues in pulpits, and with a certain 
prescribed routine of duty? Which of these pursuits 
is favourable to the acquisition of that knowledge of 
human beings which can alone qualify them to speak 
of the struggles and temptations of human beings ?” 

There may be great justice in such remarks as 
these; perhaps no one knows so well as the clergy- 
man what justice there is in them; how much he has 
failed, and does fail continually, in appreciating the 
strength and nature of other men’s difficulties, because 
he has first failed in appreciating the strength and 
nature of his own. If he tries to tell his hearers 
how they should comport themselves in such and 
such circumstances, he is likely to discover, the first 
time that he is placed in any such circumstances, how 
little he recollects his rules; how little they would 
serve his turn, supposing he did recollect them. One 
main part of all the experience he has must consist, I 
should conceive, in such humiliations; they must be 
more needful for him even than those which he obtains 
from ascertaining that he has mistaken the maladies 
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of his fellow-men, and that he has aggravated rather 
than healed them. Well for him, if by either lesson 
or both together he is driven to meditate upon the 
text I have just read to you; well for him if he is 
instructed that all the help he can impart to any, or 
can receive himself, lies in it. 

I do not know what that “Book of the Wars of 
the Lord” was which is referred to once or twice in 
the Old Testament; but I apprehend the Book of 
Psalms was such a book to the Israelites, and that it 
has been such a book to Christendom. We may call 
it a collection of prayers, hymns, thanksgivings,— 
what we please,—but a record of fights it assuredly 
is. And this sentence, which occurs in one of the 
latest portions of it, is a fit summary of its contents, 
and a kind of moral to be drawn from the whole of 
it: “Blessed is the Lord God of Israel, Who teacheth 
my hands to war, and my fingers to fight !” 

I am far from thinking that this sentence applies 
exclusively to what we designate spiritual conflicts. 
I should suppose that David, or whoever the writer 
of the Psalm was, gave thanks that he had been able 
to fight with the Philistines and Ammonites. Nay, 
I should think he gave thanks that he had been 
obliged to fight with them; that he had not been 
allowed to rust in the ease which he would have 
chosen for himself. It was in strict harmony with 
all the teachings he had been most familiar with, to 
speak thus. The Book of Judges, which he must 
have read continually, will have told him how the 
Lord God of Israel sold the people into the hands of 
their enemies when they followed idols and provoked 
Him to anger, and how then He stirred up the spirit 
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of some champion to break the strange yoke. Was 
the statement puzzling and contradictory? Not to 
one who was himself an Israelite-—who had known 
the habits of his people, and shared in them,—who 
had felt those same quickenings of heart which were 
recorded of Gideon and Samson. He knew that the 
torpor and death into which a people falls when it 
gives itself up to sensual worship is worse and more 
hopeless than the most galling outward tyranny,— 
that such a tryanny does arouse, as nothing else does, 
old memories, and shame, and a cry, if it be a faint 
one, for deliverance,—that the man in whom this faint 
cry becomes a strong and earnest one, is the sign and 
pledge that a better day is approaching. Therefore 
he could not but refer the bondage, the bitter sense 
of it,—the wish, effort, resolution, to throw it off, all 
to the same source. The Lord God, the King of 
Israel, had appointed the punishment, had made the 
punishment salutary, had taught the hands of the 
future leader to war, and his fingers to fight, that the 
proud oppressors whom He had used as His scourges 
might be laid low as soon as their work was finished. 
This was the often-illustrated principle of Jewish 
History: of Jewish only, because it is the pattern and 
explanation of all history. No one who had learnt 
it by heart—who had become thoroughly penetrated 
with it—would attempt an artifical division between 
national wars and spiritual wars. The first supposed 
the last; the visible enemy was permitted to put 
forth his strength, that the spiritual strength which 
was dormant might be called forth to withstand him. 
So the law, exhibited in certain cases, was proved to 
be universal. Man is made for battle. His inclina- 
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tion is to take his ease: it is God who will not let 
him sink into the slumber which he counts so pleasant, 
and which is so sure to end in a freezing death. 
“Blessed be the Lord God, Who teacheth the hands 
to war, and the fingers to fight!” 

I. I have spoken of this thanksgiving as one of 
universal application: there are some cases in which 
we shrink from using it, and yet in which we are 
taught by experience how much better we should be 
if we dared to use it in all its force and breadth. 
There are those who feel much more than others the 
power of that first enemy of which I have spoken. 
To withstand the lusts of the flesh—not to be com- 
pletely overpowered by them—is with them, through 
constitution, or education, or indulgence, such an 
effort as their nearest friends may know nothing of. 
How natural it must be to complain that this is so! 
to envy those who appear removed out of this espe- 
cial danger! to plead temperament or circumstances 
as legitimate excuses for succumbing! Excuses, no 
doubt, they should be to the onlooker, who has not 
the same burden to bear,—excuses to all who are 
wisely dreading lest they should also be tempted. 
But to the man himself, who feels and knows that to 
yield is to sink lower in the scale of creation, to be 
more of au animal, to be less of a spirit, such should 
be arguments of no worth. His conscience rejects 
them; only his lower appetites’ listen to them. And 
yet, if it is a solitary conflict, if no one but his own 
soul is engaged in it or aware of it, how. difficult is it 
not to feel that, by some terrible accident of his 
nativity, he is doomed to serve the impulses which 
more fortunate men may be able to guide! Oh, what 
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help then may be drawn from the words “ Blessed be 
the Lord God, Who has taught my hands to war, and 
my fingers to fight!” There is One Who does know 
exactly what I am, and what I can bear. The consti- 
tution, the circumstances, are understood by Him; 
He has ordained them for me. And yet He is not 
tempting me to sink; He is tempting me to rise. 
He has allowed me to enter into this conflict that I 
may come out of it a humbler, sadder, stronger man, 
He does not desire me to fall in it. If I commit 
myself to Him, He will not suffer me to fall in it. 
And the falls I have had are all so many motives and 
goads to put that trust in Him which they show me 
that I cannot put in myself: and every lust of the 
flesh may be the instrument, in His hands, of awaken- 
ing a stronger lust of the spirit to overcome it; and 
that temperament which I have murmured against, 
when I despaired of directing it by my own wisdom, 
if I leave it in His hands, may prove to be the fittest 
for the purposes to which He has destined me. It 
may be of a more fiery quality, because He has 
services for me which one that is chiller and colder 
would not perform; and, at all events, the battle in 
_ which He has made me understand where I am 
feeblest, where my easily-besetting sin is,—that must 
be meant for my good. Of what kind it shall be, He 
must be the right Judge, not I: all I have to do is to 
go through with it,—certain that He is on my side,— 
certain that I shall know more of His mercy hereafter, 
for having been forced to throw myself upon it here. 
II. Violent desires or passions remind us of their 
presence. The fashion of the world is hemming us 
in and holding us down, without our knowing it. A 
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web composed of invisible threads is enclosing us. It 
isnot by some distinct influence that we are pressed, 
but by an atmosphere full of influences of the most 
mixed quality, hard to separate from each other. 
How natural it is to yield to these influences! how 
very mischievous the effort to resist them often 
appears,—yes, and is! For how many a man becomes 
impatient of the habits of that particular society in 
which he is born; fancies that the habits of some 
other must be better in themselves or be better for 
him ; flings himself eagerly into it, and finds that the 
chain which bound him before is more closely about 
him now. If it galls him, that is something to be 
thankful for. Too often it does not gall him; he 
hugs it: all moral energy perishes within him. How 
often again do we see men protesting against their 
local customs or the customs of their time, merely 
because all restraints are irksome to them, because 
they are determined to do only what pleases them- 
selves. They struggle for independence and not for 
freedom, and the result is a more cruel service to a 
worse master. How often again do we see a man 
setting at naught the maxims of the people around 
him, only that he may publish a new code of his , 
own; that he may erect himself into the tyrant who 
enforces it; that he may become the lord of a narrow 
little world, which has all the follies of the great one, 
and a pride of superiority which is worse than any 
follies ! 

Yet there are signs in these irregular movements 
and abortive experiments, that men cannot be at ease 
in a world of shows and outsides——that they belong 
to another order, and must discover it if they perish 
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in the search. “ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, 
Who stirs the hands to war and the fingers to fight,” 
for this divine order which He has established, and 
not man! Blessed be that Lord God for not allow- 
ing His creature, His child, to lie buried under the 
weight of opinions, maxims, traditions, which is 
crushing him! for giving him visions of a city which 
has foundations, of which He is the builder and 
maker! for giving him the assurance that he may 
and that he must beat down all obstacles that hinder 
him from possessing its glorious privileges! Blessed 
be the God of Israel for this! since surely it must 
be He, and no other, Who shows us that we do not 
want to be loose from government, but to be under a 
stricter and a more righteous government than that 
of accident and convention and the floating opinion 
of an age; that we do not want to be more but less 
under the yoke of our own fancies and conceits; that 
self-will and vanity have been the great destroyers of 
all freedom and manliness in us and in our race; that 
these have built up that false world which has become 
our prison-house. Blessed be the Lord God for this! 
since to such awakenings of the conscience in men we 
owe all great and earnest reformations, all victories 
over desperate abuses which private interests estab- 
lished and sustained. Not the restless, disorderly 
men who would have their own way, and who fretted 
against all the ordinances of man and of God, which 
told them they could not and should not have it; 
not to these were those hard-won triumphs owing ; 
but to those in whom the desire of order had grown 
to be a passion,—to whom disorder, if it had the pre- 
scription of centuries and the sanction of all existing 
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authorities and opinions on its side, was intolerable, 
—who went off in the name of the Lord of Hosts 
against it. Probably they had no fiercer antagonists 
than those who said they were not of the world, but 
of the Church. But they knew that that profession 
was false. They knew that all who worship Customs 
and Traditions instead of God must be of the world; 
and that the Church against which the gates of Hell - 
shall not prevail, exists to withdraw men from the 
one worship and to fix them in the other. Blessed 
be the Lord God, Who has not left it to preachers or 
doctors of the law, or reformers, to fix that conviction 
in the hearts of His servants; Who writes His law 
Himself in their hearts, and then gives them hands 
to war and fingers to fight for it. 

Iil. Least of all is there any natural energy in us 
to contend against that enemy, who is described in 
Scripture as going about seeking whom he may devour. 
There is, as I urged last Sunday, a natural, and there- 
fore a very general impression of his existence; there 
is a sense in all men that in some form or other he is 
not far from them. But the impulse among rude 
people is to conciliate the adversary who, as their 
consciences tell them, has had and still has such 
dominion over them. He is a god, whom it is worth 
while to persuade with litanies and sacrifices that he 
will spare his victims. By degrees, if there is no 
counteracting force, he is certain to become the god: 
he will demand all services for himself. Among the 
civilized it is otherwise. They are inclined to regard 
‘the devil as a fiction of the nursery; it is the shadow 
of a name which cannot be banished from conversation, 
nor quite from the thoughts, but it means nothing. 
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Yet something steals over these refined people which 
they know not exactly how to describe. Apathy, loss 
of power, despondency,—these are some of the names 
which they invent for it. The symptoms are carefully 
ticketed and noted by physicians of the body and of 
the soul; the patient merely suffers from them, with- 
out being able to give any clear report of them. They 
spread over a period. We talk of it as one in which 
there is less of gigantic crime and less of heroism than 
belonged to other times. And then our confidence in 
this characteristic of an advanced age is shaken. Very 
dark and hideous crimes indeed come forth into light. 
We discover that the poisoner and the assassin have 
not less to do with us than with other generations. 
Only there is less of excitement and of passion in the 
acts; they are done more deliberately, with accurate 
calculation and foresight about the means which are 
most likely to attain the end, and to involve the least 
risk of detection. Vengeance is much less the motive 
to them than the thirst for gold; that is to say, if we 
use the old nomenclature, our temptations are less of 
the flesh and more of the spirit. It is the energy of 
the spirit which is undermined. It is some terrible 
infusion of inward wickedness, not some great outward 
force or attraction, which leads to the deeds that 
darken our history. Is it not true then that the 
time which boasts to have outlived the evil spirit is 
the one which is most directly exposed to his assaults ? 
May it not be that our progress, which is not to be 
denied, and for which we are to feel all gratitude, has 
brought us into a closer conflict with the spiritual 
wickedness in high places than our forefathers were 
ever engaged in ? 
VOL. I U 
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Our progress !—cause for thankfulness, if this is 
the result of it! Yes; blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel, Who teacheth our hands to war, and our fingers 
to fight. Blessed is He for bringing us into immediate 
encounter with His own immediate enemies, that so 
we may know more than others did of His own im- 
mediate presence! It is a terrible thing indeed to 
have the spirits of indolence and indifference and 
vanity all about us, and to think that they are mere 
names and abstractions. But it is a glorious thing to 
be roused up to the apprehension of them as real 
enemies, from whom none but a real Friend, an actual 
Captain of the Lord’s host, can deliver us! It is 
frightful to be reading of crimes in a newspaper, and 
only to feel a lazy self-conceited surprise that people 
of our nature should commit them, a secret triumph 
that we are not like these people. But it is blessed 
to know that we are like the very worst of them; 
that the evil which is assaulting them may any day 
assault us; because so we are certain that there is no 
good, no victory over sin and death which we can lay 
hold of for ourselves, that is not equally for them. 
Oh, brethren! may this be our progress! may we long 
for this, and for no other! Not a lazy drifting into 
a prosperity which shall demand no effort, which shall 
go on while we are inert and helpless; but a quick 
perception of the evils which are encompassing us and 
our land, that we may brace our hearts to struggle 
with them and to overcome them. Not a fond dream 
that all things are somehow to become what they 
ought to be; but an inward conviction that God 
means them to be what they ought to be, and that 
He calls upon us to be His fellow-workers, in getting 
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rid of that which makes them what they ought not to 
be. This is the progress which we want; if we have 
it not, we must have continual retrogression. If our 
young men become listless and heartless, and merely 
critical, deeming that manly energy was for other 
days, not ours,—beyond all question such a death 
must come over us as no lucky accidents, no series of 
lucky accidents, can arrest; nay, one which they must 
accelerate. 

' But we are not sentenced to this death. “Out of 
the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness,” was the riddle which the Israelite 
warrior propounded to the children of the Philistines, 
It is still the great riddle which is set before us in 
our pilgrimage through the earth, and which we also 
may use to perplex our enemies. They thus may be 
our ministers, to stir us to life*and hope. I know 
and feel inwardly what this torpor of the soul is 
which assails our time. I can well understand the 
ery for the stouter conflicts of another time. But is 
not the wrestling with that torpor work enough for 
us? Can we desire a more terrible death-grip than 
that which it demands of us? Yes, all the seven 
devils are in that. We cannot cast them out. But 
may they not have been suffered to torment and vex 
us and get possession of us that we may learn Who 
can cast them out? Is not this torpor the most 
decisive of all witnesses to us that we are utterly 
weak? Is it not then the revelation to us of a God 
of Strength? If a host of visible angels descended 
with drawn swords to such a battle as this, what 
would they avail us? But if the seven Spirits that 
are about the throne of God come to the help of our 
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spirits against the seven devils; if the Spirit of power 
and love and a sound mind enters into conflict with 
the spirit of indifference and coldness and restlessness, 
is that nothing? Is it not the very thing that we 
need? So then the riddle is solved. The carcase of 
the Lion, of the foe which seemed most ready to 
devour, supplies us with nourishment to sustain us in 
each future assault. The deadliest foes turn at last 
to be our teachers respecting the eternal life of which 
we may be partakers. In the struggle with princi- 
palities of which in childhood we knew nothing, we 
learn to say “Our Father,” with the same faith and 
heart with which we said it when we first repeated it. 
And. since want of earnestness, coldness, indifference, 
are the foes which threaten our nation and all nations 
with perdition, every victory over them in our own 
chambers, in the conimonest circumstances of our own 
lives, is a victory for England and for mankind. Nor 
is the solution of the other part of the enigma less 
clear and satisfactory. There is a sweetness as well 
as a strength for him who gives up ease, who seeks for 
hands to war and fingers to fight with the enemies of 
earth and of God. The worth of the Sabbath is 
understood by the toil of the week. It is in war 
with the world the flesh, and the devil, that we may 
hope to learn what is that Peace of God which passeth 
all understanding. 


Sunday before Easter 


Aprit 5, 1857 


“ Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm 
yourselves likewise unth the same mind,.”—1 Prrmr iv. 1. 


I BELIEVE there are many people of religious minds 
who approach the week on which we enter to-day 
with a feeling of pain and dread. I do not mean 
that they are awe-stricken ; it is one of the complaints 
which they make to others or to themselves, that 
they have almost no impressions, such as they would 
wish to have, of this kind. Their pain proceeds from 
the recollection of many like seasons in former years, 
in which they have made efforts to realize in some 
measure the nature and the greatness of our Lord’s 
sufferings, and to be affected by them—efforts which 
failed, and seemed to leave their hearts drearier than 
they were before. Their dread is an expectation that 
they shall find the case the same with them in these 
next six days. They speak of it as a still week, a 
holy week, words which would seem to express feelings 
of rest and quietness, such as worn and restless spirits 
might well long for. But they do not think that it 
will bring them any such quietness; far rather they 
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believe it will be a time of struggle and disappoint- 
ment. If they dealt quite honestly with themselves, 
they would own that they should be glad to forget it 
altogether. But they cannot forget it; old associations, 
the language of the Church, their own consciences, 
force it upon them; it comes charged with a weight 
of thoughts which they feel they have not strength to 
lift, which they are almost sure will oppress and con- 
found them. 

Perhaps some one will think within himself, “ It is 
not safe to speak of such perplexities as these. What 
will infidels or indifferent men say, if they hear that 
all the reports of the blessing, and relief, and calmness 
of religious exercises, which Christian teachers send 
forth, are delusive? that holy seasons bring turbulence, 
and not peace? that the most holy are the least 
strengthening?” It signifies very little, brethren, 
what inferences one person or another may draw from 
this confession. It is safe to be honest at all times 
and in all places; it is most unsafe to tolerate contra- 
dictions in the minds of others and our own. How 
great this contradiction is, I believe will be only under- 
stood by those who have experienced it themselves, 
and have traced in some measure the working of it 
through the history of the Church. Just when we are 
brought into contact with the most awful realities, our 
minds are conscious of being most artificial We 
want to be thinking something, feeling something, 
which we do not actually think and feel; we try 
ways which have been suggested to us by our teachers 
* or devised by ourselves, for producing the state which 
we desire; we half persuade ourselves that we have 
succeeded ; we half pride ourselves upon the attempt 
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as in itself meritorious. Then comes a fearful reaction. 
Our consciences say to us, “This is wrong; in this 
course you should not persevere.” Our inclinations 
point the same way. It seems at once a duty and a 
pleasure to escape from such an unnatural strain. 
The heart bounds away from the compulsion which it 
had imposed upon itself; it looks back with shame 
upon its own weakness in ever having submitted to it. 
The facts themselves of this week soon appear to it as 
dim and fantastic as the medium was through which 
they were contemplated; the excited devotee becomes 
the unbeliever and the scorner. The story is as old 
as it is sad; every age, every year repeats it; ecclesi- 
astical records, our own circles, are strewn with such 
cases. Where then is the danger? Where the pro- 
vocation to cavils and suspicion? In looking man- 
fully into the meaning of these facts, or in hiding 
them? In inquiring whether they do not flow from 
a false notion, which the Bible and the Church witness 
against, from which and from its evil consequences we 
might, by heeding their counsels, have been preserved ; 
or in leaving the mischief to grow, and fresh souls to 
be destroyed by it? I own that we ought not to 
venture upon this or any subject which touches so 
nearly the vital part of our being without earnest 
deliberation and self-questioning ; without despairing 
of our own wisdom, and seeking all helps that have 
been provided for us, and the highest wisdom to use 
these helps. But we must not forget that so much is 
required of a preacher in all cases; if he trusts in 
himself at any time, he is a fool; if he forbears to 
deal with the most inward sores, he should abandon 
his function altogether. 
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You must, I think, have felt that no part of the 
services in which we have been engaged during this 
Lent, whether drawn from Holy Scripture, or the 
meditations of holy men who have fed upon it, has 
aimed at raising our minds to some high pitch. They 
have had a character just the opposite of this. They 
have consisted mainly of proofs, instances, confessions, 
of feebleness and inability. We have been reminded 
of the necessity of subduing the flesh to the spirit, but 
it is because the flesh has a tendency to lift up itself, 
and because there are godly motions which we do not 
obey while we are inflated by its teachings. We 
have been told of temptations that may assault body 
and soul; but it is that we may declare we have no 
strength to resist them. The Collects for the three 
last Sundays are set in precisely the same key: to 
lead us into dependence, out of struggle, out of self- 
exaltation, is the one purpose of them all. Look at 
the Epistles, look at the Gospels: you will find that 
their inmost meaning has been embodied in these 
prayers; you will find that they have been chosen 
because they told most of the creature’s incapacity to 
do anything, or be anything, except a dependent upon 
a higher will, a receiver of a higher life. The lessons 
have undoubtedly been the records of the redemption 
of the chosen family, first out of its natural servitude to 
idols, then out of the bondage into which it had sunk 
in the land of Goshen. A process of emancipation is 
always set before us in every part of Scripture. Freedom 
is its favourite note, its great promise; but the process 
sis one of bringing the slave of a tyrant into a more 
complete dependence upon the Master he was created 
to obey,—the yoke which is broken is that of self-will. 


} 
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How entirely in accordance with the purpose indi- 
cated by these prayers and Scripture passages is the 
whole discipline of this season! The nature of that 
discipline is most accurately determined by the end 
at which it aims. Accuracy in the regulation of its 
measures there is none, and can be none in any 
church ; where it is attempted most, there is most of 
digression and latitude. But the principle is invariable 
—subjection, not exaltation ;—a principle as much 
condemning feats of abstinence,—that rivalry and out- 
bidding one of another in acts of mortification which 
some foster—as the indulgence of appetite; both 
having the same root, and tending to the same effect. 
If fulness of meat is denounced by Sages as well as 
Saints, it is because those upon whom it is charged 
are full of pride, they do even what they lust. But 
those who, hke John the Faster of Constantinople, 
made up for the absence of food by taking in a larger 
amount of worldly ambition and spiritual self-glorifi- 
cation, are surely giving their evil natures, not a Lent, 
but a Carnival. 

The Collect for to-day is the climax of our Lent 
teachings. It seems to tell us that Passion Week is 
to explain the purpose and principle of the humilia- 
tion to which they have been urging us. But there 
is something in its language which may add to our 
perplexity. It speaks of our following the example 
of Christ’s great humility. That, we say, is just what 
we have tried to do, and have so utterly failed in 
doing. We can do anything rather than this. To be 
humble at all is difficult enough; more difficult even 
than to be merciful or just. But to ask that we may 
be humble as Christ is humble, seems mocking God as 
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well as ourselves. I should think so; and I should 
think St. Peter was guilty of the like mockery when 
he bade us arm ourselves with Christ’s mind, and 
when he tells us before that He suffered, leaving us 
an example that we should follow in His steps, if it 
were not for the words which open the Collect, and 
from which the whole meaning of it is deduced,— 
words which express the very spirit of St. Peter, and 
of all our Lord’s Apostles. These words add no new 
burdens to Passion Week. They teach us how we 
may be delivered from the diseased temper which 
would convert it into a burden,—how we may enter 
upon the full deliverance which it promises. 

I. The words are these: “ Almighty and everlasting 
God, Who of Thy tender love hast sent Thy Son.” 

We are not taught here to make an effort that we 
may realize how great our sins have been, or are; how 
justly we have incurred the wrath of God by them. 
We are not taught to ascend from this consideration 
to the thought of our Lord’s sufferings, of their adapta- 
tion to the hugeness of our guilt, of their adequacy to 
put it away. Ido not mean that there is the least 
denial expressed or implied of this adaptation—the 
least wish to keep it out of men’s sight; but I mean 
that the method is altogether different from this, the 
very opposite of it. The Church starts from the 
highest ground, does not work its way up to that 
ground from the lowest. She does not therefore insist 
upon our taking some measure of this divine love, that 
there may be in us a corresponding affection and 
‘gratitude; that results she hopes will be produced 
much more truly and certainly hereafter: her first 
duty is to assert the love of God absolutely, apart 
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from all consequences that may flow out of it, from all 
contemplation of it or returns to it by the creature. 
No one can deny that this method is derived from the 
Scriptures. It belongs to the whole New Testament ; 
to the Epistle of St. Peter as much as to the Epistles 
of St. Paul. If it comes forth more broadly still in 
the writings of the beloved disciple, that is because 
they are gathering up the meaning of all the foregone 
Scriptures into themselves; because they contain the 
full and final revelation to which all previous revela- 
tions were leading. The passages, “God so loved the 
world,” “God is love,” are not rapturous utterances of 
a devotional sentiment ; they are the scientific founda- 
tion of a Catholic and Evangelical Theology. If we 
will not acknowledge them as that basis, if we will 
substitute for the maxims and method of the Bible 
maxims and a method of our own, we shall find that 
we have destroyed Christian Theology and Christian 
morality together. 

Il. I have not yet dwelt upon the word mankind, 
which stands so prominently forward in the Collect. 
It is all-important, I conceive, for our present purpose. 
All admit that Love, if it exists, must come forth, 
must find an object. The impatient, sin-sick, self- 
ridden soul asks in its first confusion, “Am I that 
object 2?” The spiritual director makes it his chief 
object to meet this demand, putting his disciple upon 
questions and tests by which he may ascertain whether 
he is interested in this love, or upon ways by which 
he may realize his interest in it. The Church is as 
earnest as he can be to bring this love to bear upon 
the individual heart and conscience, yet knows that 
she has a higher duty,—the duty of witnessing for 
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God; and that if she fails in this, she cannot perform 
the lower one. She therefore suspends her reply to 
this question; she begins with a broader, mightier 
proclamation: God’s truth and love is to man himself, 
to the whole kind. No doubt such general language 
sounds, for the moment, unsatisfactory to the particular 
sinner whose thoughts are all turned upon his own 
well-being. He may, it is very likely, court the 
physician who deals altogether with his symptoms for 
more practical consolations. And yet I think there is 
a promise in his heart of a greater deliverance, of a 
more radical cure, coming from these words than from 
the other. He will feel at least that they bring him 
more into direct contact with the Bible. For while 
he has found again and again in it passages which 
seemed directly meant for his own special case, he has 
also been disturbed by so much that seemed vague and 
general. He has wished that he could strip the Old 
Scriptures of their Jewish history; that there was not 
so much in the New about Churches. He cannot 
quite understand how the great proclamation of all 
should be, “Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, goodwill to men.” 

III. But those words must commend themselves 
in their full power to his mind, if he at all takes in 
the meaning of the next clause: “Who of Thy tender 
love towards mankind, hast sent Thy Son to take our 
nature upon Him, and to suffer death upon the cross.” 

Those who start from reflections on themselves and 
their own transgressions, begin with calculating how 

“much punishment these transgressions must have 
merited. Then they consider what amount of com- 
pensation would be adequate to remove this punish- 
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ment. Then they inquire who could offer it. So, by 
a series of hard efforts of reasoning, they ascertain 
that only a divine person could satisfy the demands 
of justice, and that in order to satisfy them he must 
unite himself to the nature of man. 

Look at these cold, dry processes of the under- 
standing, which require corresponding efforts of the 
feeling and the fancy to bring them into even apparent 
association with the events of Passion Week, and then 
consider the language of the Collect. He Who is 
declared to be Love-——He Who has tender love to 
mankind, is said, for that reason, to have sent His Son. 
There is One in Whom this love is expressed :—One 
Who can manifest it,—One Who is with God, and is 
God. And thus He manifests it to mankind: in 
taking their flesh; in dying upon the Cross. The 
mysteries of Christmas Day and of Passion Week are 
not severed from each other: one as much as the other 
is presented as proceeding from the Eternal Absolute 
Love of the Father; one as much as the other as the 
submission of the Son to that Love,—or an act of will- 
ing conformity to it. He is wringing no hard consent 
from a reluctant Judge, to pardon rebels. He is 
bringing down into this nature of man that love which 
had created man,—that love from which man by self- 
will had become separated. This love becomes human 
by acts of simple obedience. The Son of God yields 
Himself to it,—refuses every temptation to act inde- 
pendently of it. He will be nothing else than a Son; 
will in all things glorify His Father; will not prove 
His title to be a Son by making stones bread, or by 
casting Himself from a pinnacle of the temple, or by 
taking the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
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them. He will assever that He is one on the warrant 
of the voice at his baptism; will act as if He were 
baptized with the Spirit, doing what is appointed for 
Him, suffering what is appointed for Him. By the 
Eternal Spirit of His Father He heals the sick and 
casts out devils; by that same Eternal Spirit He offers 
Himself to God. 

Now, brethren, see how this course of thought, in 
which the Church follows the Scripture, which explains 
the very meaning of the Gospels and gives them their 
coherency, which the Apostles are tracing out in all 
their discourses and in all their letters ; see how directly 
it appeals to the conscience and heart and reason of 
man. Do they not one and all testify, “ Yes, this is 
love; herein is love ;—if it be a reality and not a 
dream ; if it is to come into contact with me, and not 
for ever to stand far off from me,—thus, even thus 
must it declare itself. So, and so only, can I know 
what it is, or feel its presence, or be reduced by it into 
obedience”? When the Incarnation and Passion come 
before us in this way, do we feel any pretext for saying, 
“They are merely fine ideas, man’s dream of the per- 
fection of his own nature, which he feels to be capable 
of infinite affections, infinite self-sacrifice”? Does not 
everything that is honest and true within us ery out 
against such language, “ No, verily, I demand realities, 
not fiction,—an actual personal Love coming out to me 
from above, not a conception of my own, going out 
from me to clothe itself in some superhuman shape. 
My heart asks this, my reason asks it—will be content 
‘with nothing else. And as for that capacity of self- 
sacrifice which you talk of in human nature, its reality 
depends wholly upon the question whether there is a 
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Being to Whom this self can be given up; whether this 
Being Himself shows me the example and principle of 
sacrifice ; whether I am formed in His Image or not. 
For if this be not so, I know there is no capacity of 
self-sacrifice in me; I may talk and dream of it; it 
may, as you say, be a fine idea, but there will be 
nothing of it in the practice of life) There you will 
have the fearful hypocrisy of self-will, of self-gratifi- 
cation, counterfeiting self-surrender.” 

Brethren, this notion that the Divine is only the 
apotheosis of the human, not its ground ;—that a man 
is to become a god by thinking himself one ;—this 
philosophical reproduction of all that has been most 
corrupt, most superstitious in the world’s history,—or 
man’s first disobedience,—is at once the natural reaction 
against a theology which takes account only of man’s 
depravity, and the natural deduction from a theology 
which begins from man instead of from God. I have 
used the first part of the prayer as a protest against 
the method which is common to both. I believe the 
latter part of it—the prayer itself—is the deliverance 
from that self-exaltation and that perpetual restlessness 
which must be the result of both. Grant that we may 
both “follow the example of His patience, and also be 
made partakers of His resurrection.” To follow the 
example of Christ’s humility seemed at first an amazing, 
almost a profane ambition. Does it sound even more 
amazing, more profane, that we should follow the 
example of the passion itself—that we should imitate 
this sacrifice 2 Profane and awful indeed, if the Passion 
were not the simple surrender of the human will to the 
Absolute Will, the refusal of the Son to be anything 
except in union with His Father! Profane and awful 
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indeed, if the power of the Sacrifice, the power of the 
law of God which the Sacrifice reveals, were not this, 
that it can take away our unnatural, monstrous striving 
against the Will which we are created to obey; that it 
can subdue us; that it can deliver us from the Self 
which has been our curse and torment all our lives 
through! “In that He died, He died unto sin once.” 
This perfect giving up of Self was the extinction of that 
which stood between man and God. He would be 
nothing in Himself, that God might be all in all. And 
so we follow the example of His patience, when we are 
content not to seek for anything in ourselves, not to 
hope for anything from ourselves; when we resist to 
the utmost the feverish desire, in whatever form it 
presents itself, to glorify ourselves instead of God, to 
climb by any ladder of ours to God. To follow the 
example of His patience is to receive, in whatever 
method God sees fit to send it us, the blessing of deliver- 
ance from self-willing and self-seeking; to be par- 
takers of His resurrection, is to enter upon that new 
and true life which He has in God,—the life of trusting 
Him and discovering in Him whatever we have sought 
in vain in ourselves. 

If this be true, Passion Week need not be to us a 
time of weary struggle, and darkness, and confusion. 
We may accept it as a message to ourselves and to the 
world concerning the purpose of God, and concerning 
the way in which He is bringing our wills into accord- 
ance with it. Its pledges are for all characters and 
habits of mind. There are some on whom the realizing, 
" imaginative power has been bestowed in a large measure. 
It is a precious trust; let them hold it as a trust. Let 
them remember that their conceptions are worth nothing 
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in themselves; that they are good so far as they bring 
their minds into closer contact with the verities to 
which they refer, and that, without great humility, they 
may be the means of darkening these to the minds of 
their brethren and to themselves. There are some who 
feel they have zo realizing faculty whatever ; they bring 
before themselves no scenes, no pictures; the sight of 
hallowed places does not bring reverence or delight ; 
memorable seasons in their own lives or the life of the 
Church do not recall the acts or persons of which they 
speak. Such persons may turn their weakness to 
perfect faith, may take the strongest hold of the truths, 
of the facts, which imagination can the least body forth. 
They may say to themselves, “ Passion Week is given 
us to remind us that these things are altogether inde- 
pendent of our thoughts about them. I will thank God 
that they are. I will thank God that in His tender 
love to mankind He did send His Son; that that Son 
did suffer death upon the cross. This is real. I will 
leave my faculty of realization to Him, to do with it as 
He will.” There are some of quick and exquisite sen- 
sibility, whom the records of human sorrow and suffering, 
even without the sight of them, affect mightily, and 
whose springs of tears are deeply moved when they 
think of the King of men dying for men. ‘This too is 
a gift; one for which those who possess it should be 
thankful, only asking that they may not turn their 
sympathy into a luxury, and forget that it is to bear 
fruit in the business of life. There are those who say 
that they cannot be roused, even by the most pressing 
sorrow of their own, to seriousness, or melted into 
tenderness ; still less can enter into the sorrow of Christ. 
Let them confess this hardness. Let them bless God 
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for having made them aware of it. Let them submit 
to all the bitter mortification of it. And then the 
deeper sorrow of Christ and His great humility will 
work in them the repentance that is not to be repented 
of, the godly sorrow in which there is no effort and no 
pretence. They may leave God to take care of this 
sensibility; to give them as much of it, or as little, as 
He sees good; only asking Him that they may bear 
more constant witness of His love, because they know 
that they have none of it in themselves, and that all 
which can ever come forth in them must be His. 

Thus all may learn the force of St. Peter’s words in 
the text. We want Christ’s mind for armour in actual 
battles. Passion Week, which tells us how His mind 
came forth in His sufferings, is to clothe us with that 
armour. It is no time for the indulgence of luxurious 
feelings. It is a time for mourning over the want of 
feelings. It is the time to acquire strength for action, 
for endurance. This great load of self,—of selfish 
thoughts, of selfish plans, of fears for self, of hopes for 
self,—is crushing us all, individuals, nations, Churches. 
Passion Week is the message to us that it may be 
thrown off. Christ bore it for us and the world; at 
His cross we may lay it down. God will enable us to 
do so; for if He gave His son for us all, “ will He not 
also with Him freely give us all things ?” 
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By Right Rev. Bishop WEsTcoTT. 2ndEdition. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

To the Hebrews— 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN GREEK AND 
ENGLISH. With Notes. By Rev. FREDERIC RENDALL. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. English Text, with Com- 
mentary. By the same. Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. With Notes. By Very 
Rey. C.J. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. The Greek Text, with 
Notes and Essays. By Right Rev. Bishop WEsTcoTT. $vo. I4s. 

REVELATION— 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By F. D. Maurice. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Rev. Prof. W. MILLI- 
GAN. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Very 
Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


THE BIBLE STUDENT’S GUIDE. By Rev. Canon WILson. 
2nd Edition. 4to. 25s. 

THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. By W. ALpIs WRIGHT. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Church of LEnoland 


Catechism of— 
A CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. By Rev. Canon Maciear, 18mo, Is. 6d. 
A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs for Junior 
Classes and Schools. By the same. 18mo. 6d. 
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Catechism of—coniinued. 

THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION, with Prayers and Devo- 

tions. By the Rev. Canon MACLEAR. 32mo. 6d. 
Collects— 

COLLECTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With a 

Coloured Floral Design to each Collect. Crown 8yo, 12s. 
Disestablishment— 

DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. What are 
they? By Prof. E. A. FREEMAN. 4th Edition. Crown vo. Is. 

DISESTABLISHMENT: or, A Defence of the Principle of a 
National Church. By GrEorcE Harwoop. $8vo. 12s. 

A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINST 
DISESTABLISHMENT. By RouNDELL, Earl of Selborne. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ANCIENT FACTS & FICTIONS CONCERNING CHURCHES 
AND TITHES. By the same. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Dissent in its Relation to— 

DISSENT IN ITS RELATION TO THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. By Rev. G. H. Currets. Bampton Lectures for 1871. 
Crown 8yvo, 7s. 6d. 

Holy Communion— 

THE COMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, with Select Readings from the Writings 
of the Rev, F. D. Maurice. Edited by Bishop CoLENso. 6th 
Edition. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

BEFORE THE TABLE: An Inquiry, Historical and Theological, 
into the Meaning of the Consecration Rubric in the Communion 
Service of the Church of England. By Very Rev. J. S. Howson. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions for the newly 
Confirmed. By Rev. Canon MACLEAR. 32mo. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND 
FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions. By the 
same. 32mo. 2s. 

Liturgy— 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. By Rev. Canon 
MACLEAR. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
By the same. 18mo. [Zn the Press. 

A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
Rev. F. Procrer. 18th Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. F. PRocTerR and Rey. Canon 

é MACLEAR. 1I8mo. 2s. 6d. 

TWELVE DISCOURSES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE LITURGY AND WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. 4th Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
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JUDGMENT IN THE CASE OF READ AND OTHERS yv. THE 
LORD BISHOP OF LINCOLN. Nov. 21, 1890. By His 
Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 8vo. Is. 6d, net. 


Devotional Books 


Eastlake (Lady).—_FELLOWSHIP: LETTERS ADDRESSED 
TO MY SISTER-MOURNERS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

IMITATIO CHRISTI, Lisri IV. Printed in Borders after Holbein, 
Diirer, and other old Masters, containing Dances of Death, Acts of 
Mercy, Emblems, etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Kingsley (Charles) OUT OF THE DEEP: WORDS 
FOR THE SORROWFUL. From the writings of CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. By his Wife. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

FROM DEATH TO LIFE. Fragments of Teaching to a Village 
Congregation. With Letters on the ‘‘ Life after Death.” Edited 
by his Wife. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Maclear (Rev. Canon)—A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COMMUNION, WITH 
PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS. 32mo. 2s. 

FIRST COMMUNION, WITH PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS 
FOR THE NEWLY CONFIRMED. 32mo. 6s. 

THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION, WITH PRAYERS AND 
DEVOTIONS. 32mo. 6d. 

THE HOUR OF SORROW; OR, THE OFFICE FOR THE 
BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 32mo. 2s. 


Maurice (Frederick Denison)—_LESSONS OF HOPE. Readings 
from the Works of F. D. Maurice. Selected by Rev. J. Li. 
Daviess, M.A. Crown 8vo. §5s. 

RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. With a Preface by 
Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. New Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Service (Rev. John).—PRAYERS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Welby-Gregory (The Hon. Lady).—LINKS AND CLUES, 
2nd Edition. Crown $vo. 6s. 

Westcott (Rt. Rev. B. F., Bishop of Durham).—THOUGHTS 
ON REVELATION AND LIFE. Selections from the Writings 
of Bishop WestcotT. Edited by Rev. S. PHILLiIps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Wilbraham (Frances M.)—IN THE SERE AND YELLOW 
LEAF: THOUGHTS AND RECOLLECTIONS FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WORSHIP (THE) OF GOD, AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN, 
By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE and others, Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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fbistorp of the Christian Church 


Church (Dean).—THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve 
Years, 1833-45. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Cunningham (Rev. John)—_THEGROWTH OF THE CHURCH 
IN ITS ORGANISATION AND INSTITUTIONS. 8vo. 9s. 

Dale (A. W. W.)—THE SYNOD OF ELVIRA, AND CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

Hardwick (Archdeacon).—A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Middle Age. Ed. by Bishop Stusss. Cr. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. Revised by Bishop STuBps. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Killen (W. D.)—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND, FROM THE EARLIEST DATE TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. 2 vols. 8vo. 255s. 

Simpson (W.)—AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Vaughan (Very Rev. C. J., Dean of Llandaff) —_THE CHURCH 
OF THE FIRST DAYS. THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM. THE 
CHURCH OF THE GENTILES. THE CHURCH OF THE WORLD. 
Crown 8yo. Ios. 6d. 

Ward (W.)— WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE 
OXFORD MOVEMENT. Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 


The Sathers 


THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS, A Critical Account of their 
Genuine Writings, and of their Doctrines. By Professor JAMES 
DoNALDsON., 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Works of the Greek and Latin Fathers— 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part I. St. CLEMENT oF RoME. 
Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. By Bishop LIGHTFOOT. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. St. IGNatius to St. PoLy- 
CARP. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. By the same. 3 vols. 2nd Edition, Demy 8vo. 48s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Abridged Edition. With Short 
Introductions, Greek Text, and English Translation. By the 
same. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. BARNABAS. A Dissertation, includ- 
ing a Discussion of its Date and Authorship. Together with the 
Greek Text, the Latin Version, and a New English Translation and 
Commentary. By Rev. W. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TWO DISSERTATIONS. I. On MONOPENHE OEO® in Scrip- 
ture and Tradition. II. On the ‘‘Constantinopolitan” Creed 
and other Eastern Creeds of the Fourth Century. By FENTON 
JoHN ANTHONY Horr, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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bymnology 


Balliol College.—PSALMS AND HYMNS FOR BALLIOL 
COLLEGE. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


Palgrave (Prof. F. T;) ORIGINAL HYMNS. 3rd Edition. 
18mo. Is. 6d. 


Selborne (Roundell, Earl of }— 

THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the best English Hymn Writers, 
18mo. 4s. 6d. 

A HYMNAL. Chiefly from The Book of Praise. In various sizes. 
—A. In Royal 32mo, cloth limp. 6d.—B. Small 18mo, larger 
type, cloth limp. 1s.—C. Same Edition, fine paper, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
—An Edition with Music, Selected, Harmonised, and Composed by 
JOHN HULLAH. Square 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


Woods (Miss M. A..—HYMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP. 
Compiled by M. A. Woops. 18mo. Is. 6d. 


Sermons, Lectures, Hddresses, and 
Theological Essays 


(See also ‘ Bible,’ ‘ Church of England,’ * Fathers.’) 


Abbot (Francis)— 
SCIENTIFIC THEISM. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
THE WAY OUT OF AGNOSTICISM: or, The Philosophy of 
Free Religion. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Abbott (Rev. E. A.)— 
CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. §8vo, 6s, 
OXFORD SERMONS. §$8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PHILOMYTHUS. An Antidote against Credulity, A discussion 
of Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. Crown 


8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Ainger (Rev. Alfred, Canonof Bristol). SERMONS PREACHED 
IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
Baines (Rev. Edward)—SERMONS. With a Preface and 
Memoir, by ALFRED BARRY, D.D., late Bishop of Sydney. Crown 
8yo. 6s, 

Barry (Rt. Rev. A., Bishop of Sydney),—FIRST WORDS IN 
AUSTRALIA: Sermons. Crown 8vo.: 5s. 

Bather (Archdeacon)—_ON SOME MINISTERIAL DUTIES, 


CATECHISING, PREACHING, Erc. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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Bethune-Baker (J. F.)— 
THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON WAR. 8vo. §s. 
THE STERNNESS OF CHRIST’S TEACHING, AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE LAW OF FORGIVENESS. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Binnie (Rev. William)—SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Birks (Thomas Rawson)— 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF BELIEF IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE CREATION AND THE FALL, REDEMPTION, AND 
JUDGMENT. 2nd Edition. Crown o0. 5s. 

JUSTIFICATION AND IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS. Being 
a Review of Ten Sermons on the Nature and Effects of Faith, by 
James THOMAS O’BRIEN, D.D., late Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, ‘and 
Leighlin. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SUPERNATURAL REVELATION : or, First Principles of Moral 
Theology. 8vo. 8s. 


Brooks (Rev. Phillips)— 
THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 


6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


TWENTY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TOLERANCE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Brunton (T. Lauder) —THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. 
Butler (Archer)— 
SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL. 11th Edition. 
8vo. 8s. 
SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. 8vo. 7s. 
Butler (Rev. George).—_SERMONS PREACHED IN CHEL- 
TENHAM COLLEGE CHAPEL. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Calderwood (Rev. Prof.)— 
THE RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 
THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Campbell (Dr. John M‘Leod)— 
THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS. Edited with an 
Introductory Narrative, by his Son, DONALD CAMPBELL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS ON REVELATION. and Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GIFT OF ETERNAL LIFE. 
Compiled from Sermons preached at Row, in the years 1829-31. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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Canterbury (His Grace Edward White, Archbishop of)— 

BOY-LIFE: its Trial, its Strength, its Fulness. Sundays in 
Wellington College, 1859-73. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in 
his Primary Visitation. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CHRIST AND HIS TIMES. Addressed to the Diocese of Canter- 
bury in his Second Visitation. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A PASTORAL LETTER TO THE DIOCESE OF CANTER- 
BURY. Written at the request of the Archdeacons and Rural 
Deans. Dec. 1890. 8vo, sewed. 1d. 

Carpenter (Rt. Rev. W. Boyd, Bishop of Winchester)— 

TRUTH IN TALE. Addresses, chiefly to Children. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION: Bampton 
Lectures, 1887. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Cazenove (J. Gibson)—CONCERNING THE BEING AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 8vo. 5s. 

Church (Dean)— 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve Years, 1833-45. 8vo. 
12s, 6d. net. 

HUMAN LIFE AND ITS CONDITIONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE GIFTS OF CIVILISATION, and other Sermons and Lectures. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

ADVENT SERMONS. 1885. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

CLERGYMAN’S SELF-EXAMINATION CONCERNING THE 
APOSTLES’ CREED. Extra fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Congreve (Rev. John)—HIGH HOPES AND PLEADINGS 
FOR A REASONABLE FAITH, NOBLER THOUGHTS, 
LARGER CHARITY. Crown 8vo. 55. 

Cooke (Josiah P., Jun..—RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY. 
Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 

Cotton (Bishop)—SERMONS PREACHED TO ENGLISH 
CONGREGATIONS IN INDIA. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Curteis (Rev. G. H..—THE SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES TO 

CHRISTIAN BELIEF. The Boyle Lectures, 1884. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn) — 

THE GOSPEL AND MODERN LIFE. 2nd Edition, to which is 
added Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
2s, 6d, 
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Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn)—contznued. 

THE CHRISTIAN CALLING. Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 

ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED IN THE SPIRITUAL 
CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN SOCIETY. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

Diggle (Rev. J. W.)—GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. 
A Miscellany of Brief Papers touching the Relation of Religion to 
Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Drummond (Prof. James)—INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THEOLOGY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ECCE HOMO. A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. 
20th Edition, Globe 8vo. 6s. 


Ellerton (Rev. John),—THE HOLIEST MANHOOD, AND 
ITS LESSONS FOR BUSY LIVES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
FAITH AND CONDUCT: An Essay on Verifiable Religion. Crown 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Farrar (Ven. F. W., Archdeacon of Westminster)— 

MERCY AND JUDGMENT. A few last words on Christian Eschat- 
ology. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

THE FALL OF MAN, and other Sermons. 5th Edition, Crown 
8vo. 6s. : 

SEEKERS AFTER GOD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD. University and other 
Sermons. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. Sermons on Practical Subjects, 
preached at Marlborough College. 9th Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

ETERNAL HOPE, Five Sermons, preached in Westminster Abbey. 
28th Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

EPHPHATHA: or, The Amelioration of the World. Sermons 
preached at Westminster Abbey. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SERMONS AND ADDRESSES delivered in America. Crown 8vo. 


4s, Od. 
THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1870. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
SAINTLY WORKERS. Five Lenten Lectures. 3rd Edition. 
Crown 8yo. 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. Being the Bampton 
Lectures, 1885. 8vo. 16s. 
Fiske (John).—MAN’S DESTINY VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF HIS ORIGIN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Forbes (Rev. Granville)—THE VOICE OF GOD IN THE 
PSALMS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Fowle (Rev. T. W.)—A NEW ANALOGY BETWEEN 
REVEALED RELIGION AND THE COURSE AND CON- 
STITUTION OF NATURE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Fraser (Bishop)—SERMONS. Edited by Rev. JoHN W. 
DIGGLE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s, each. 
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Hamilton (John)— 

ON TRUTH AND ERROR. Crown 8vo. 53. 

ARTHUR’S SEAT: or, The Church of the Banned. Crown 
8vo. 6s. . 

ABOVE AND AROUND: Thoughts on God and Man. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Hardwick (Archdeacon). CHRIST AND OTHER MAS. 
TERS. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 
Hare (Julius Charles)— 

THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER. New Edition. Edited 
by Dean PLUMPTRE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE VICTORY OF FAITH. Edited by Dean PLumprre, with 
Introductory Notices by Prof. MauRIcE and Dean STANLEY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brothers, Augustus WILLIAM 
Hare and Julius CHARLES Hare. With a Memoir and Two 
Portraits. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

Harper (Father Thomas, S.J.) THE METAPHYSICS OF THE 
SCHOOL. In 5 vols. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, 18s. each. 
Vol. III. Part I. 12s. 

Harris (Rev. G. C.)—SERMONS. With a Memoir by 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, and Portrait. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


Hervey (Rt. Rev. Lord A., Bishop of Bath and Wells).—THE 
GENEALOGIES OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS 
CHRIST. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


Hutton (R. H.)— 
ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE MODERN GUIDES OF ENG- 
LISH THOUGHT IN MATTERS OF FAITH. Globe8vo. 6s. 
THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS, Globe 8vo. 6s. 
Illingworth (Rev. J. R.—SERMONS PREACHED IN A 
COLLEGE CHAPEL. Crown $vo. 5s. 
Jacob (Rev. J. A.) BUILDING IN SILENCE, and other 
Sermons. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
James (Rev. Herbert)—THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN 
AND HIS WORK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Jeans (Rev. G. E.)—HAILEYBURY CHAPEL, and other 
Sermons. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Jellett (Rev. Dr.)— 


THE ELDER SON, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 3rd Edition. Crown 8yvo, 55s. 


Kellogg (Rev. S. H.)—THE LIGHT OF ASIA AND THE 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ~ 
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Kingsley (Charles)— 

VILLAGE AND TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE WATER OF LIFE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS, AND THE KING OF 
THE EARTH. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH, AND DAVID. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ALL SAINTS’ DAY, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Kynaston (Rev. Herbert, D.D.)—SERMONS PREACHED IN 
THE COLLEGE CHAPEL, CHELTENHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Lightfoot (Bishop)— 
LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH: Sermons Preached 
in the Diocese of Durham. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS TO CLERGY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Crown 
8vo. [Lz the Press. 


A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF DURHAM, 25th Nov. 1886. Demy 8vo. 2s, 

ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED “Supernatural Reli- 
gion.” 8vo, Ios. 6d. 

Maclaren (Rev. Alexander)— 

SERMONS PREACHED AT MANCHESTER. | 11th Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS, 7th Ed. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A THIRD SERIES. 6th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

WEEK-DAY EVENING ADDRESSES. 4th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

THE SECRET OF POWER, AND OTHER SERMONS.  Fcap. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Macmillan (Rev. Hugh)— 

BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. 15th Ed. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE TRUE VINE; OR, THE ANALOGIES OF OUR LORD’S 
ALLEGORY. 5th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. 8th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

é a SABBATH OF THE FIELDS. 6th Edition. Globe 8vo. 

S. 

THE MARRIAGE IN CANA. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

TWO WORLDS ARE OURS. 3rd Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE OLIVE LEAF. Globe 8vo. 6s, 
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Mahaffy (Rev. Prof..—THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACH- 
ING: AN ESSAY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Maturin (Rev. W.)—THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE DEAD 
IN CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 7s.. 6d. 
Maurice (Frederick Denison)— 
EXPOSITORY SERMONS ON THE PRAYER-BOOK; AND ON 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. New Edition. Crown 8vo. | 6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. and 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE CONSCIENCE. Lectures on Casuistry. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

DIALOGUES ON FAMILY WORSHIP. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE DEDUCED FROM THE 
SCRIPTURES. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 6th Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ON THE SABBATH DAY; THE CHARACTER OF THE 
WARRIOR; AND ON THE INTERPRETATION _ OF 
HISTORY. Fecap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

LEARNING AND WORKING. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE LORD'S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND THE ‘COM- 
MANDMENTS. 18mo. Is. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Milligan (Rev. Prof. W.)\—THE RESURRECTION OF OUR 
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